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OUR WINTER GARDEN. 


Scene.—Nowhere in particular. Time.—Somewhere between sunset and sunrise. 
The bell (at the hall-door) rings. The curtain rises —that is to say, 
Suincspy opens the inner door, and discovers Poruar, sitting by the fireside, 
with a pen in his hand, and a wrinkle on his brow. Suirincspy gazes silently 
at Popuar, but does not enter. 


Portar. — ** ——-_—__—_——— The whiteness in thy cheeks 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 
Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 
So dull, so dead in look, so woebegone, 
Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night, 
And would have told him half his Troy was burned, 
But Priam found the fire ere he his tongue. 


And I ‘ 





Well, in the name of Harpocrates, what’s the matter with you, Jonathan? 
Open your mouth, will you, if ‘tis only to show that nobody cut out your 
tongue? 
S.inespy.—“ See what a ready tongue Suspicion hath! 
He that but fears the thing he would not know, 
Hath, by instinct, knowledge from other eyes 
That what he feared is chanced . 





Blessed be the immortal Bard of Avon! He has given me speech when I could 
find no words of my own, The truth is, 1~I1—I1 —— 


Popiar. — “ I see a strange confession in thine eye ; 
Thou shak’st thy head, and hold’st it fear or sin 
To speak atruth. Jf thou hast failed me! say so. 


Surncspy.—Faith, my dear Anthony, ’tis even so. I have done nothing; and 
now I come, at the eleventh hour, just to tell you as much. 
Portar.—Well, well, come in, Jonathan, and sit down. There's time enough 
yet. Visne schnaps? 
(Popiar points with his dextral index to a certain limpid elixir. Sxinaspy sits 
down, and medicates.) 


Surncspy.— What remarkably cold weather ! 

Poptar.—What a remarkably profound observation ! 

SLINGsBY ne profound than you wot of, with all your sneers. 
I tell you, this cold destroys a man’s intellects. I find my spirits sink just like 
the mercury in the barometer. I feel all my thoughts and fancy solidify and 
shrink, descending from my pineal gland down—down to my heels. 

Poptar.—Ha! ha! What a ludicrous fancy, Jonathan! 
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Our Winter Garden. (Jan. 


Surncspy.—Not a bit of it, sir — sober, downright reality; and I'll prove it, 
too. Why, ’tis the only rational way of accounting for the death of Achilles. 
Paris took occasion to wound him in the heel on a very cold day, when his soul 
was in extremis, and so it spilled out. Had it been in summer, he would have 
been a cripple, instead of a corpse. 

Portar.—A most convincing argument. It seems to me, according to your 
theory, that men would do well to walk on their heads in frosty weather. 

S.inespy.—Pray don’t be sneering. Look at the Americans. Like true 
philosophers, they prevent the finer essences of our nature sinking and congeal- 
ing in cold weather, by sitting at the fire with their feet on the mantel- 
piece. 

Porrtar.—Have you seen the Winter Garden ? 

Surxespy.—Yes I have. There is one great want in it. No voice of birds 
to enliven the gloomy and frigid air of the place, and give it life and reality. I 
would place blackbirds and thrushes, finches and sparrows, in monster cages, that 
the sweet things might not pine for want of liberty ; and then, sir, you would 
have music worth a thousand bands braying out waltzes and polkas. Such a 
garden should imitate nature, and cheat our seuses. We should be ready to 
exclaim, with the Roman lyrist— 

“ ___— An me ludit amabilis 
Insania? Andire et videor pios 
Errare per lucos, amcence 
Quos et aque subeunt et aur.” 


Portar.—Do you know I have some notion of getting up a Winter Garden 
myself? 

Siinespy.—Getting up a fiddlestick! What! a starved holly in your back- 
yard, and a couple of consumptive geraniums in pots, under a cap-glass— 
eh ? 

Popriar.—Not at all. I will have shrubs and flowers of healthy foliage and 
bright colours—things that will be fair to the eye and fragrant to the smell— 
that will bud, and bloom, and brighten, no matter how cold winds may blow, or 
wintry skies darken around them. I'll have a Winter Garden for Maca, and 
plant it with flowers of poesy. What say you now, Jonathan ? 

Suuncspy.—LZuge ! belle! 'Tis an excellent idea, Come, bring us over 
yonder florarium, till we see what we shall transplant from it to place in the im- 
mortal pages of Maca, 

Porrarn.—Ah, ha! Jonathan, you are getting quite lively. 

S.irncspy.—So lam. My spirit is rising rapidly. I think ’tis as high as the 
ganglionic nerves of my epigastrium. Do you know, I think I could read with 
my stomach, Have you such a thing at hand as a book of Sanscrit or Chinese 
to lay upon my sternum. I have an idea that I could read it off without a 
boggle. 

Portar.—Confine yourself to the food I shall present to you in the way of 
English poetry, perhaps twill be quite enough for your comprehension. 

Suncsspy.—By my halidome, you are in the right, I believe. Come, what’s 
your first flower ? 

PorLar.—Something seasonable. Listen— 


THE DYING YEAR, 
BY TINY. 


Stretched on the Autumn’s withered leaves, 
Which the winds had heaped in play, 
With the glittering shroud that the hoar-frost weaves 
Cast o’er him as he lay, 
With death within his heart, 
And dimness in his gaze, 
The dying Old Year saw depart 
His last moon’s pallid rays. 





The Dying Year. 


There was a dim light in the air, 
A cold and ghastly gleam ; 
The clashing boughs were stripped and bare, 
The ice was on the stream. 
Out from the frozen North 
The winds rushed fiercely by ; 
And the stars of heaven came looking forth 
To see the Old Year die. 


And the old man’s thoughts are wandering back, 
As his hours approach their last, 
With a vain remorse on the lengthened track 
He hath left in the shadowy past. 
His children, fair and brave, 
All to their rest have gone ; 
And on the threshold of the grave 
The Old Year lies—alone. 


He thinks of the days when his reign was young, 
And his sun of life was high, 
When the early flow’rs from the green earth sprung, 
And the hours flew laughing by ; 
When the leaves came bursting out, 
And from hill and grassy plain 
The streams, released, with a joyous shout 
Leaped on to the sparkling main. 


Oh! for the balmy days of Spring, 
When the hawthorn boughs were white, 
And the woodlark rose on his buoyant wing, 
In the glowing morning light ; 
When o’er the clover lea 
The sun and shadows rolled, 
And the meadows that waved like a heaving sea, 
Were bright with the king-cap’s gold. 


Oh! for the beauty and the pride, 
When the Summer’s bounteous hand 
Scattered her treasures, far and wide, 
O’er all the pleasant land. 
When sweetly all day long, 
At morn, and eve, and noon, 
He heard the thrill of the blackbird’s song 
Through the bowery woods of June. 


Oh! for one single moment now 
Of the glowing autumn sun! 
When the rustling wheat-sheaf bound his brow, 
And the reaper’s task was done. 
When on the laden trees 
The fruits hung ripe and fair, 
And the murmuring hum of the honey-bees 
Came drowsily on the air. 


But he saw the flush that foretold decay 
In the forest’s dim arcades ; 
The flowers pass from the hills away, 
And the sunlight from the glades. 
And the moaning of the blast, 
And the hissing of the rain, 
Told that his days of joy were past, 
Ne’er to return again. 





Our Winter Garden. 


Kneel round the dying monarch’s bier— 
Let us kneel and meekly pray, 
With sigh, and moan, and sorrowing tear, 
As the soul doth pass away. 
Let each lightly-wasted hour 
Of the months that have gone by 
Strike on our hearts with a fearful pow’r, 
As we see the Old Year die. 


Let us weep for the ill which we have wrought, 
The good we have cast away, 
The hasty word, and the evil thought, 
Of many a by-gone day. 
Hark! with the midnight chime 
Another year is fled, 
Another step in the march of time,— 
The poor old king is dead ! 


Suincspy.—That has the true odour, my dear Anthony. I warrant you, it 
grew upon the side of Parnassus, and was nourished by the waters of Castaly. 
Wherefore, take it carefully, and place it in the choicest spot of your Winter- 
Garden, amid laurel-leaves, and chrysanthemums, and ever-blowing roses. 

Poriar.—Without metaphor, it isa good poem, and replete with the fine 
thoughts of a meditative spirit. The two last stanzas are admirable; and in 
such a frame should we stand by the grave of the Old Year—* The poor old king 
is dead.” 

Surnespy.—Ay, with the first peal of the midnight bell we sigh, “ Le roi est 
mort ;”” and when the last stroke has tolled, we smile upon the new monarch, 
and cry, ‘* Vive le roi!” It is ever worth one’s while to sit up till the midnight 
chimes, so that one may not pass insensibly from one year into another. 

Poprar.—It is a solemnising moment, for a world of thought is crowded into 
an instant of time. One stands, as did Moses in the plague, midway between 
the living and the dead. 

Stixcspy.—Or as one who has scaled a mountain-top, and sees the prospect 
extended on both sides; behind him is the devious, toilsome path he has been 
struggling up, now shrunk and shortened in the perspective ; before him lies a 
long, long road, through which his vision can penetrate but a short way, for the 
windings shut it out, and the mists conceal it. There he stands, with Memory 
at one side of him and Hors at the other, looking back thoughtfully, and looking 
forward trustfully. 

Poriar.—Here is something akin to your thoughts. Let us see if it be not 
fit to place in our parterre, though it have more of the cypress or yew about it 
than of the laurel or the myrtle :— 


THE MEMORIES OF OLD. 
BY ROBERT 0. BROWN. 


How we linger by the shades 
Of the peaceful scenes of yore, 
Rambling through those pleasant glades 
Fancy fain would now restore ; 
All those sunny dwelling-places 
Dreamy visions still unfold, 
While we view their verdant traces 
Thro’ the memories of old. 


How they rise and pass before us, 
Scenes that make the heart sublime ; 
Bearing now, as then they bore us, 
Visions of that golden time. 





The Memories of Old. 


Forms familiar pass and pass us, 
Where in lazy mood we stroll’d ; 

View we in life’s mellowing glasses 
All those memories of old. 


Where we first in boyhood sported 
Thoughtless, over lawn and lea, 
We in after years resorted, 
Far more staid and thoughtfully ; 
All those pleasant dreams we planted, 
Air-built castles, fair and bold, 
From their ruins rise enchanted 
’Mid the memories of old! 


Joys on which our loves have thriven, 
Binding closer heart to heart ; 
Tears with which our souls have striven, 

When we felt that we must part ; 
All the themes of by-gone years, 

All the music that we troll’d, 
Fill once more our vacant ears 

Thro’ the memories of old. 


Yet how sadly we pursue 
All the joys of former years ; 
Now they come in dark review, 
In deep mourning and im tears, 
See them in the darkened room, 
Where mortality lies cold, 
Wreathing with sepulchral gloom, 
Fondest memories of old. 


Gentle forms that once were gay, 
And in native beauty shone, 
Like a vision pass’d away, 
Meekly faded, and—are gone ! 
Yet the loves by time removed, 
Spurning still to be controll’d, 
Live again, and are beloved 
"Mongst the memories of old. 


Tho’ the heart be chilled with care, 
And grows old with weight of years, 
Like sunshine on far ambient air, 
Shining thro’ the mist of tears ; 
Many a picture still revives 
In imaginary mould, 
And in wonted lustre lives 
*Mongst the memories of old. 


Surnespy.—The memory of past pleasures is like the odour of dead flowers, 
breathing upon our senses some of its ancient sweetness, but duller and heavier, 
for the taint of mortality is in it. We sigh while we inhale; yet shall you give 
a place to this plant amongst brighter and gayer things. Proceed with your 
horticultural researches, mine Anthony. 

Poriar.—Well, now you shall have a tree covered with bright, gay blossoms: — 


TWILIGHT—S8TAR-LIGHT——FIRE-LIGHT. 


When the gloaming cometh stealing 
Over misty meadow, 

Gleamy stream and tarn concealing 
In a dubious shadow ; 





Our Winter Garden. 


Out upon the darkness gazing 
From my darker chamber, 

Chequered by the fitful blazing 
Only of each ember, 

Stand [~all my passive spirit 
Dreamily receiving 

Bliss an angel might inherit 
With a soul ungrieving. 
Not the gleam of midnight slumbering, 
Not the high-noon cheerly, 
Shines within my soul, or umbering 
Broodeth o'er it drearly. 

But a misty gladness floateth, 
A grey gladness merely— 

In each chamber there, nor gloateth 
Brightly nor austerely. 

Slow the mountains dim are melting 
To a silence dimmer ; 

The dark trees yon ruin belting 
Grimmer grow and grimmer ; 

The lone lights are blurred and wasting 
To a halo-glimmer. 

Stay, O sable Night, thy hasting! 
Stay, O moon, thy shimmer! 


In the hollow valley only 
‘The low mists are sleeping ; 
Silent stand the stars and lonely, 
Voiceless vigils keeping. 
What is this that cometh thronging 
All my heart with strangest longing, 
And a rapture never mortal, 
And no earthly vision, 
Bursting through the leaden portal 
To the fields Elysian ? 
Surely, surely, aught that dwelleth 
In yon star of heaven, 
With an earthly passion swelleth, 
Hath an earthly leaven ! 
Wherefore else this dumb aspiring 
Passion of beholding, 

Fervent ever, never tiring, 
Earth a heaven enfolding ! 

Upward soaring, swifter, nearer, 
Like ascending fire, 

My dim vision groweth clearer ; 
Sounds of earth expire— 

Dare a soul of mortal leaven 
Limitless aspire ? 

On the crowning cope of heaven 
Stand I, gazing higher! 

Sudden comes a darkness blinding— 
A light clasp, star-hiding— 

Down my startled glances binding, 
Earth from heaven dividing ; 

And a merry laugh outringeth, 
Archly ringeth, cheerly ; 

Round my heart a home-spell flingeth, 
Earth, I love thee dearly ! 





The Lyrist’s Death. 


Swiftly burst the fetters lightsome ; 
Round impatient flinging— 

‘Tis my May, my own, my brightsome ; 
’Tis her laughter ringing. 

My own arms my only fetter, 
Round thee thus I wreathe them ; 

Stars are happy homes—far better 
Home with thee beneath them !” 


Stincsny.—Plant me that, my dear Anthony, in the openest spot of your 
Winter Garden, where the sun’s rays may fall down uponit by day, and the moon- 
light look upon it by night. It is one of those plants that draw their very life 
from the light, turning to it ever as the girasols do to the sun. There now, 
that’s very well placed ; and I promise you many a fair one willstop to look at 
it; and many an eye will brighten, and many a lip will smile at it. What next, 
my prince of Paxtons ? 

Poptar.—Something sizable, Jonathan — leafy and umbrageous withal, It 
looks like a willow. Let us examine it:— 


WHE LYRIST’S DEATH, 


BY H. N. LEVINGE, 


‘Twas the spring—a flood of glory 
Revell’d in the morning sky ; 
For the winter, tyrant hoary, 
He had fled, and from on high 
Came sweet strains of victory 
O’er the ice-clad host which bore he 
In his train, to spread the story 
“ Desolation” far and nigh. 


’T was a Sabbath, and the pealing 
Of the old cathedral bell, 
With its mellow tone, was stealing, 

Now with deep sonorous swell, 
Now with softer, sweeter spell, 
O’er the city, and concealing 
In each chime a mystic feeling, 
Like old Bruces’ turret knell. 


O’er the scene the bright sun gleaming, 
In its ever sparkling tide, 

Seem'd with milder lustre beaming, 
Down the steeple’s moss-clad side ; 
While with voiceless step did glide 

Thro’ the porch a crowd, not seeming 

THeedful of the glory streaming 
Over nature near and wide. 


But alas! tho’ light was blushing 
Over city, vale, and moor ; 
Tho’ from feathered choirs were gushing 
Strains of joyancy as pure ; 
Tho’ the wail of want was hushing 
In the dwellings of the poor ; 
Yet were grief’s dark streamlets rushing 
Many a heart throughout, be sure, 
While that rosy sun was flushing 
City, steeple, vale, and moor. 





Our Winter Garden. 


On a lowly couch reclining, 
In a chamber, curtain’d dim, 
There a wasted form was pining, 
In the closing grasp of him, 
Who now east his shadows grim 
Slowly o’er the face, yet shining 
From the ling’ring light e ntwining 
Round the brow a radiant rim. 


There were faces full of sorrow 
Group’d around that humble bed, 
For they knew ere came the morrow 
Would the poet’s soul be fled. 
From the gushing tears they shed, 
Bitter anguish did he ‘borrow— 
They might starve alone, for oh! 
"Twas his lays that gave them bread. 


He to hope and freedom timing, 
Each young effort of his ly re 
Soon had caught the rythm chiming 
Down from heaven's eternal choir ; 
And to fame he dared aspire, 
The Parnassian Mount up climbing, 
Still his songs and legends rhyming, 
As he mounted higher, higher. 


And the people, ’raptured drinking 
All the magic of his strain, 
Thought not of the shadows sinking 
O’er his lot of want and pain ; 
Thought no canker might remain 
In that heart from whence came linking 
Gems of fancy’s purest thinking 
In a talismanie chain. 


Ah! they little dream’d that lying 
In that chamber’s cheerless space, 
On that spring day, he was dying, 
With want’s tale writ on his face. 
Round that brow’s expansive base 
Soon no radiant gleams were vying, 
For the Lyrist’s ‘soul was flying 
Up unto the better place. 


Siixcssy. — Now, I pronounce that a very excellent specimen of its kind, 
though it would not have been the worse of a little more culture. It has a 
healthy, verdant look; so you had better put it where it will have ample room, 
that one may walk round it and admire it. 


Portar.—Exactly so, And now what think you of our Winter Garden, so 
far, Jonathan ? 

Siinaspy.—Very well, indeed, for a beginning just to open with; and you 

can fill it, at your leisure, with an abundance of things both rare and good. 

When do you mean to have it fit for inspection ? 

Poptar.—Oh, somewhere about New-Year’s Day. And now, my dear 
Jonathan, ’tis high time to write the Leader. Draw yonder writing- table to the 
fire, and compose your article, while I compose—my self. 


Stincspy.— Write the Leader! Mr. Poplar. Havu't we been talking it this 
half-hour ? 
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A Voyage to Van Diemen’s Land.—Part I. 


A VOYAGE TO VAN DIEMEN’S LAND.—PART I. 


Dovusttess, my dear reader, you have 
before now been condemned to spend 
a wet day at a solitary country inn. 
Did you ever spend a wet week in one? 
Did you ever come down, either on bu- 
siness or pleasure, for a week’s explo- 
ration of a pleasant country, and find 
yourself reduced to a seat at the win- 
dow, watching the slanting rain beat- 
ing on the puddly road, the turbid ed- 
dies of the swollen river, and the mists 
and clouds brushing along the wooded 
banks of the valley, and shrouding in 
a leaden pall all the higher ground 
about it? Trusting to the promised 
fine weather, you have brought no 
books nor any other means of in-door 
employment ; you are the sole guest 
in the inn, which has itself no means 
of internal amusement; and you are 
bound to wait in listless expectation 
your appointed time, on the chance of 
each succeeding day being fine enough 
for the purpose you have in view. 
Such was my hapless condition for the 
last day or two, when lo! this morning 
I stumbled on an old note-book that 
by some chance had concealed itself in 
my portmanteau, and found it to con- 
tain the record of a voyage made, now, 
alas! nearly twelve long years ago, 
into warm seas and sunny lands. The 
perusal of this has brought back to my 
recollection glowing scenes that have 
served to brighten and dispel the gloom 
that was gathering round my imagina- 
tion ; and I would fain attempt, kind 
reader, to impart td”you, at this dull, 
dead season of the year, something of 
the same pleasant feeling that is now 
playing upon my own fancy, and which, 
rio a like a mental aurora, may 
ighten the darkness of a wintry hour 
by a few flashes and gleams of reflected 
illumination. 

It was on a Sunday afternoon, the 
11th of April, 1842, that we sailed from 
Falmouth, in H. M. 8. Musca, Cap- 
tain Darkwood, bound on a long voy- 


age of exploration. The shores of 
Cornwall were then streaked and spot- 
ted with snow; and we, who were fit- 
ted out solely for the tropics, and had 
accordingly no stoves on board, had 
been blowing our fingers and stamp- 
ing our feet on deck for the last 
week or two, under the influence of a 
keen and frosty north-east wind — we 
were not sorry, therefore, to find our- 
selves at last flying before it for the 
more genial south. Many travellers 
relate, with much real or pretended 
sentiment, the feelings of regret and 
reluctance with which, as they depart, 
they look back at the blue shores of 
their native land fading from their 
sight. Iam afraid it may seem very 
“* matter of fact,” but 1 really cannot 
pretend either to have experienced 
anything of this feeling myself, or to 
have seen any one else apparently un- 
der its influence, nor did a whisper of 
the kind ever meet my ears at the time. 
As I had long made up my mind to go, 
the only feeling I seemed to experience, 
on this or other similar occasions, was 
one of satisfaction that the bustle and 
bother of preparation were over at last, 
and the start fairly made. 

There comes a time indeed when, 
after long years of absence, the remem- 
brance of that hour, the thought of 
the blue headlands that were all then vi- 
sible of our native home, rises strongly, 

yainfully in the mind, with a fond yearn- 
ing to see them once again, and a joy- 
ous anticipation of the time when the 
shall hourly grow more and more visi- 
ble on the horizon ; and I believe that 
the feelings of the one time are, by a 
common self-delusion, translated to the 
other, and thus confounded together in 
the memory. However that may be, 
we flew eagerly and joyously before the 
north-east wind across the Bay of Bis- 
ay, into the wide Atlantic; and on the 
dawn of the following Sunday morning, 
April 18th, had the island of Madeira* 


* A friend, who was for some time in the Indian service, once related to me that two very 
enthusiastic young ladies, bound for Calcutta, being in the same ship with him, were very 
anxious to see something of the island of Madeira; and being told in the middle of the night 
that they were passing it, one of them hastily dressed herself, and came out of her cabin 
with a lighted candle in her hand, in order to see it better. 
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broad on our lee-bow. We were on 
the north-western side of the island, 
and all we saw of it at first was a long 
dark shore, shrouded in mist and cloud ; 
but about eight o’clock we rounded the 
south-western corner of the island, and 
sailed at once into a different clime. 
We appeared to pass suddenly, in the 
course of half an hour, from the dark, 
cold, gloomy north, into the warm, 
sunny, and genial south. Our course 
lay close along the southern shore of 
the island. This consisted for the most 
part of lofty and precipitous cliffs of 
red tufaceous volcanic rock, interstra- 
tified with large beds of black colum- 
nar basalt. They were frequently 
broken through by the mouths of small 
valleys, issuing out of the lofty interior 
of the island, the ground of which slopes 
steeply towards the sea, furrowed and 
indented everywhere by these deep in- 
cisions. Each of the ridges ended ina 
cliff, and each ravine had its little cen- 
tral gully, down which leapt a silver 
thread of water, forming often a suc- 
cession of cascades, and sometimes 
flinging at last its bright waters over 
a lower cliff into the sea. In the larger 
of these ravines now and then arose a 
conical peak, or jutting brow, with a 
dark, precipitous face frowning over 
the deep, narrow valley below. All 
the tops of these hills and ridges were 
brown and bare ; lower down they were 
clothed with pines or other trees, many 
of which were now leafless; below 
these again the ground was parcelled 
out into small enclosures and rows of 
trellis-work for the vines ; while in the 
bottoms of the valleys, and in a lovely 
fringe along the shore was a rich and 
luxuriant vegetation of broad-leaved 
bananas, and groves of laurels and 
oranges and other southern trees and 
plants. On the slopes, among the 
vines, were sprinkled a few white houses 
and cottages, with many small, round, 
thatched huts; while at the mouths 
of the principal valieys were small vil- 
lages gleaming from among the trees, 
with their modest churches and pretty- 
looking bridges across thelarger brooks, 
After feasting our eyes for some time 
on this beautiful landscape, and being 
interested by the admirable sections 
exposed in the cliffs, where the different 
layers and masses of rock were often 
cut through by narrow intersecting 
dykes, we anchored at Funchal about 
noon, and soon afterwards landed for 
a walk about the town. 


Our passage had been so rapid, and 
we had brought so much of the northern 
atmosphere and temperature along with 
us, that stepping ashore at Funchal was 
like walking suddenly on a wintry day 
into a great hot-house or conservatory, 
except that, along with the warmth, 
we felt none of the close, stifling at- 
mosphere of those places. A rich, 
warm, genial air played among the 
leaves of the trees, the bright sunlight 
flashed from whitened wall and window- 
pane, birds sang and flowers bloomed 
around us, and the glowing light and 
deep, broad shadows revealed for the 
first time, to my eyes at least, that 
those features were not exaggerated in 
Italian and other pictures of a southern 
clime. 

Of Funchal I shall not attempt to 
give any description. ‘The whole is- 
Jand of Madeira is only one great 
mountain, with many valleys, radiat- 
ing from the centre to the sea. At 
one part of the coast, where the slope 
of the hills is a little more accessible 
than usual, and where a rather longer 
pebble beach intervenes between two 
rocky headlands, lies the town of Fun- 
chal ; its steep streets, and terraces of 
houses, running and straggling right 
up the hills from the beach, to an in- 
definite altitude ; while far away above 
the town are still seen white houses 
and convents, among the wooded re- 
cesses of the mountain’s side. 

I cannot resist, however, giving a 
slight sketch of our ride to the Cor- 
ral, one of the lions of Madeira. 

Thirteen of us, lieutenants, middies, 
and all, landed one morning on the 
beach, were immediately assailed by 
a cloud of light horsemen, called bur- 
ruqueros, and were each incontinently 
mounted on the outside of a small 
horse, with an attendant hanging on 
by his tail. The horses were good, 
spirited little things, marvellously sure- 
footed, to assist which quality their 
shoes are turned up at the ends, so as 
to form actual spikes. 

The burruqueros are light, active 
fellows, each dressed in a white frock 
and trowsers, with boots of untanned 
leather, and a small conical cap of blue 
and red cloth on the head. ‘They car- 
ried a long spiked stick, which they 
used, either to urge on the horse, or to 
assist themselves in springing up the 
rocks, clinging to the horse’s tail by 
the other hand. 

We gallopped up the steep paved 
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streets of the town, and then over se- 
veral ridgy rocks to the west, till we 
stopped at about five miles, to bait at 
a small ‘venda,” or wine shop. We 
then turned up a little valley, and 
crossing a bridge at its head, rode 
right up the shoulder of a black pre- 
cipice, along a little narrow winding 
ledge. Isat on my horse for a little 
time, in order to see what the animal 
really could do, and found it springing 
up the rocks and clutching hold of the 
slippery crags, more like a kitten than 
a horse, till a combination of fear and 
shame—shame at thus tasking the ani- 
mal’s energies, and fear at the inevit- 
able consequences if they should happen 
to fail, impelled me to dismount. 

From the summit of this ridge, we 
looked down into a magnificent gorge, 
coming right out of the interior to- 
wards the sea, in the depths of which, 
several hundred feet below us, ran a 
rapid brook, now gleaming among the 
dark precipices, and now hidden by 
dense foliage. Up this ravine our path 
now turned —a narrow track, coasting 
along the sides of the mountain, and 
winding gradually deeper and deeper 
into its recesses. After passing across 
the bed of a torrent, where our horses 
again astonished us by the way in 
which they stepped from stone to 
stone, and scrambled up smooth sheets 
of lava, slippery with wet, we came to 
a neck of land, where a bold spur 
struck out from the mountain’s side, 
right across the ravine, as if intending 
to reach to its opposite side. From 
the neck of this spur, we looked down 
into a huge circular valley, the bottom 
of which was 1,500 feet below us, en- 
vironed by great precipices of black 
lava and basalt, that led up to bare 
mountains, the summits of which are 
more than 5,000 feet above the sea. 

Several brooks coming from these 
mountains leaped down the black sides 
of the precipices, and hurried their 
united waters through a very narrow 
gorge, intervening between the spur 
on which we stood and the opposite 
wall of the ravine, up which we had 
come. If it were not for that gorge 
the Corral would be a great circular 
lake. The bottom of the valley con- 
sisted of green fields and groves of 
trees, among which were visible the 
white walls of a small village, and a 
little chapel or church. 

After standing for a few minutes in 
wondering admiration of this very 
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striking scene, our attendants became 
anxious for us to proceed. ‘*Go on— 
where ? and how?” we all exclaimed ; 
whereupon one or two of them rushing 
forward, disappeared over the face of the 
precipice at our feet, and the rest urged 
us to follow them on horseback. “ Look 
before you leap,” is an old and a safe 
adage; so, dismountine, I gave my 
horse to the burruquero, and peeped 
over; and finding a mere winding bro- 
ken ledge, partly of rocky steps, and co- 
vered with loose stones, and requiring 
careful walking for even a man to kee 
his footing, 1 declined to trust my nec 
even to the sure foot of a Madeirese 
pony, where one false step might send 
one flying through a thousand feet of 
clear air, before again alighting onterra 
Jjirma. 

I accordingly led the way on foot, 
and my example was followed by my 
shipmates. In going down I often paus- 
ed to look back overhead, and admire 
the wonderfully picturesque sight of 
our party, consisting of a dozen naval 
officers, thirteen horses, and about 
twenty guides, all one above another, 
winding in short turns down the face 
of the precipice. 

Arrived at more level ground, we 
again galloped forward, frequently 
stopping to look at the beautiful 
scenery by which we were surrounded, 
where the utmost grandeur of outline 
and feature, and sternness of character 
in the rocks, were clothed, and conceal. 
ed, and adorned by all that was lovely 
and luxuriant in foliage. One huge 
precipice of black rock I especially re- 
member, that was draped all over by 
a thick matting of ferns and creepers, 
behind which a cascade seemed to be 
trickling down the cliff, and distilling 
from every leaf of the plants. 

Threatening clouds which we had 
before seen gathering round the heights 
of the mountains now began to settle 
down into the valley, and shortly sa- 
luted us with a pelting shower ; so we 
set spurs to our little steeds, and gal- 
loped up to the chapel, and threw 
ourselves bodily on the hospitality of 
the padre, or priest of the valley. He, 
good man, though a little overwhelmed 
by the numbers and the noisiness of 
his guests, did all he could for us— 
supplied us with a table and benches, 
and some awfully sour red wine, that 
seemed as if made from grapes that had 
been brought up in a fog. Luckily we 
had brought some bread and meat, and 
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a flask or two of brandy with us; and 
the latter article found most especial 
favour, not only in the padre’s eyes, 
but in his mouth also; so that he 
seemed quite ready to undertake to 
keep us for a month, provided only we 
kept up a proper supply of that article ; 
and was most unwilling to part with us, 
so long as there seemed the slightest 
probability of a drop being left in the 
stores of any of the party. 

There was a marriage, or a festival, 
or some other religious ceremony going 
on in the church which we visite d, and 
we found aparty of peasantry in holid: ly 
costume, who brought us a crown be- 
decked with flowers, which, as a great 
favour, we were expected to kiss, and 
to pay for the favour by depositing a 
pistareen or two in a box under- 
neath. 

The rain having ceased, although 
the mist remained, we mounted our 
horses to return, galloped across the 
valley, and then up a spur of the pre- 
cipice by a different and easier path 
than the one we had come down by. 
Here I was again charmed by the wild- 
ness of the scene, and lagged behind 
to enjoy the sight of my ca 
winding up the he ights above my heac 
each one in succession dimly a oe 
on some jutting crag, shrouded in 
mist ; while the wild cries of the bur- 
ruqueros sounded along the line, till 
their voices were muffled in the clouds. 
As the fog whirled around us, small 
openings were formed in it here and 
there, giving us lovely pictures of dif- 
ferent parts of the valley—all the more 
lovely for the framing in which they 
were set. As I stopped upon one jut. 
ting crag, one of these openings just 
disclosed the church and the ground 
around it, with a group of the villa- 
gers, headed by the padre, watching 
our ascent. He took off his hat, and 
made alow bow; but I by no means 
appropriated the salutation to myself, 
rightly deeming that it was in truth 
but a reluctant adieu to the departing 
brandy-flasks. 

Arrived at the comparatively level 
mountain-path above, we found a cold 
wind driving the mist into our faces ; 
and in galloping along my horse very 
shortly cast a shoe. I dismounted, 
not over-pleased with the prospect of a 
long and solitary walk into Funchal ; 
but | the burruquero quickly pulled out 
hammer and nuils, seeming quite pre- 
pared for the accident, and i in a short 








time overtook me with the animal re- 
shod, and in a condition to enable me 
to rejoin the cavalcade. 

As we descended the brow of the 
mountain, we came suddenly to the 
base of the cloud in which we had been 
enveloped, and saw it stretching out 
like a ceiling a little above our heads 
for about a mile, throwing its shadow 
on a corresponding portion of the 
ground below, while beyond, the blue 
sea, with its shipping, the roc ky shore, 
and the white buildings of F unchal, lay 
gleaming in the sun, 

As we approached the town, we 
marshalled our forces into regular or- 
der, sent out videttes, and. entered 
Funchal in military array, two and 
two, as much to the amusement of the 
Funchalese as our own diversion at 
their astonishment. 

Those were happy days, my dear 

vader. We were young, healthy, and 
active; we had a comfortable home in 
our good ship, always holding out a 
refuge to us from danger, sickness, or 
want of money on shore. We, who had 
none of the responsibility of her guid- 
ance, had no care to harass, no cere- 
mony to distract us. We cared little 
how wagged the rest of the world— 
peace or war, storm or calm, were alike 
indifferent to us; and when our quar- 
ter’s mess-bill was defrayed, we had no 
further anxiety even about money. 
Who can say as much in this perplexed 
and turmoiled life ashore ? 

That our ship was not only a refuge 
to us, but was ready to become one to 
any others, even in the most delicate 
distresses, was proved by an incident 
that occurred on board of her the d: ay 
we left Madeira. A certain Dr. L., an 
Englishman, had become enamoured 
of, and engaged to, a fair Portuguese. 
The priestly authorities of the island, 
however, would not hear of a marriage 
between a Catholic and a heretic ; and 
the English chaplain declined, from 
politic reasons, to celebrate it in their 
defiance. As soon, therefore, as our 
anchor had loosed its hold of Portu- 
guese ground, and we were fairly under 
weigh, and thus fully within the ma- 
rine territories of our own sovereign, 
and amenable to none but English 
laws, the bridal party came on board 
in boats, accompanied by an English 
clergyman, who happened to be stay- 
ing on the island, and the ceremony 
was performed in the captain’s poop- 
cabin. I fear it was not a very merry 
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party, for old ocean did not even spare 
the bride, and both she and the brides- 
maids were miserably sick before they 
got into the boat to go ashore again; 
and even the bridegroom exhibited a 
countenance which was anything but 
“glowing with happiness,” or ‘ ra- 
diant with joy,” upon the occasion. 
We can only hope that they soon re- 
covered themselves when they got 
ashore, and if sick, that they never 
were sorry afterwards. 

April 28th. — On coming on deck 
this morning, we saw the eastern end 
of the island of Teneriffe on our star- 
board bow ; and farther west, high up 
in the air in a clear space among the 
clouds, we caught sight of the famous 
peak. It was still eighty miles distant, 
and was scarcely to be distinguished 
from a cloud, except by its steadiness 
of outline, having the same light-grey 
colour, and shadowy, unsubstantial 
aspect, while a patch of snow on its 
northern side increased the resem- 
blance. 

In hauling up the towing net this 
morning, I got, among other things, 
a specimen of a porpita, a most deli- 
ceately beautiful little animal. Its form 
is flat and circular, little more than a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, rather 
rounded above, and protuberant below. 
Its substance was a glassy gelatine, 
like that of a medusa, but rather more 
opake and fleshy. The upper surface 
showed a white, semi-transparent cen- 
tre, passing gradually into a rich but 
delicate cornelian at the circumference. 
It was divided into eight parts by ra- 
diating furrows that proceeded from 
a central pit, each part being partially 
subdivided by another slighter furrow, 
that increased towards the circumfe- 
rence. Small vessels proceeded from 
the centre to the circumference, ex- 
hibiting a darker shade than the 
rest, both in the white and the blue. 
Round the edge was a thin fringe 
of the same lovely blue, but rather 
darker, marked with little, straight 
vesicles that ended in a black tip, with 
a similar black tip between each, as if 
from a vesicle beneath. The under 
surface of the body was slightly coni- 
eal, of a brownish white in the centre, 
but blue at the cireumference, as on 
the upper side; and from the blue part 

roceeded a great number of tentaculx, 
Fike those of a star-fish, but not appa- 
rently contractile to any great extent. 
These tentacule ended in three or four 
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granular knobs. One of them, under 
the microscope, seemed like a blue 
vessel, ending towards the base, en- 
closed in a white, gelatinous cover, 
which became blue towards the knobbed 
extremity ; it had no apparent exter- 
nal orifice. Neither could I be certain 
that the animal itself had any orifice, 
either above or below, though, doubt- 
less, there must have been one at least. 

I took also two small janthina. The 
bubbles, by means of which they floated, 
adhered pretty firmly to the animal, 
so that I had to take a pair of forceps 
to pinch them off. When removed, 
the animal fell to the bottom of the 
tumbler of sea water, in which I had 
placed it, and for several hours, at all 
events, showed no sign of renewing its 
bubble. 

April 29th.—Anchored in the roads 
of Santa Cruz. This is a clear and 
pleasant-looking town of white houses, 
stretching along shore from some rug- 
ged and barren hills on the north, to a 
small, bare, and desert-looking plain 
on the south, at the back of which the 
rugged hills receded for a mile or two 
till they again struck out upon the 
coast. On consulting the English Con. 
sul he declared positively that it was 
utterly impossible to ascend the peak 
at that early season of the year, where- 
upon we made preparations for start- 
ing the next morning to attemptit. In 
the meantime we strolled through and 
about the town, saw Nelson’s flags, of 
course, and sundry bright black eyes, 
which flashed suddenly upon us through 
little portholes in the windows as 
we passed along the streets. These 
take an unfortunate stranger at a 
most unfair advantage. The windows 
have glass only above, in the lower 
part the panes are of wood; and one 
of them, if not more, hangs upon 
hinges, opening outwards, like a ship's 
port. As the stranger strides along 
the paved streets, which in the day- 
time are pretty solitary, at every win- 
dow up goes the port and out gleam 
the dark eyes full upon him as he passes, 
while, if he stop to return the salute, 
down goes the little door, and all is 
blank. 

At six o’clock on the morning of the 
30th, eight of us, headed by the cap- 
tain, set out on horseback to cross the 
island to Orotava. We rode up paved 
causeways and rocky roads, in one 
part a mere track across a rough, cin- 
dery surface of lava, to the old and de- 
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serted-looking town of Laguna. Grass 
grew in its silent streets, and in the 
great square, ornamented by huge 
gateways, decorated with armorial 
bearings carved in stone, leading to 
the houses of the old nobility; and we 
passed through the town without seeing 
more than half-a-dozen living beings, 
and one of these was a camel. Lagu- 
na is 1,200 or 1,400 feet above the sea, 
and stands on the edge of an undulat- 
ing plain, surrounded by rocky hills. 
This plain, after heavy rain, is said to 
be sometimes converted into a shallow 
lake, whence the name of the town. 
It was now, however, well covered with 
fine crops of potatoes, wheat, maize, 
barley, rye, flax, and lupins. Having 
crossed it, we arrived at the ridges, 
which slope down on the north-western 
side of the island, and these we had to 
traverse obliquely on our road to Oro- 
tava. From the summit of one of 
these ridges we had a most magnificent 
view of the peak. From the centre of 
a great mass of rugged mountain rose 
the majestic cone, slightly truncated 
or indented at top, and crowned with 
another little cone, called the Piton. 
About the middle of the mountain was 
a beautiful cincture of white cloud, 
stretching out in level sheets, from 
which occasional fragments detached 
themselves, and sailed over our heads. 
Except these, the whole heavens were 
of the deepest and most unstained 
blue, as was the ocean on our right, 
towards which the ridges gradually 
descended, ending in an indented coast 
of black rocks, circled by a creaming 
belt of snow-white foam. ‘Two or 
three dark pines stood statue-like on 
the crest of one of the ridges before us, 
while in the valleys were groves of date 
palms, fig trees, and orange trees, and 
the road was ornamented with rows of 
agave, and cactus, and trellises, on 
which the young vine leaves were just 
bursting into life. The whole scene 
was new and peculiar to me. There 
was none of the rich, luscious, green 
carpet, or leafy woods of our own is- 
lands here at home; on the contrary, 
the ground generally had a bare and 
almost barren aspect ; but what a con- 
trast and harmony of colour in its 
brown and yellow hues, shaded by 
green and black, the intense blue of 
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the sea and the sky, and the brilliant 
white of the foam, the cloud and the 
snow-capped summit of the peak ; and 
what a stately majesty in the wide 
sweep of indented coast and broken 
mountain-side, with the noble cone 
culminating over all. Nothing, how- 
ever, still struck me more forcibly than 
the clearness and transparency of the 
air, and the depth and intensity of the 
light and shade. To know what a 
blue sky and a glaring sunshine really 
are, it is absolutely necessary to quit 
these northern latitudes and to get 
some twenty degrees at least more di- 
rectly under the sun. 

After riding up to the picturesque 
Villa Orotava, on the mountain-side, 
peeping at the famous dragon-tree, 
and admiring the beauties of the lovely 
valley in which we found ourselves, we 
rode down, and took up our quarters 
at a rather indifferent posada at the 
lower Porto Orotava. The Vice-Consul 
here, of course, confirmed his chief in 
Santa Cruz as to the utter impossibility 
of our ascending the peak, but agreed 
at last to send for a guide. His name 
was Manuel Aguida, a fine, manly- 
looking Spaniard, with quiet, courteous 
manner, who threw no obstacles in our 
way, nor attempted to enhance his ser- 
vices on account of the season, but 
simply stated what were the usual 
terims,* and the amount of men, horses, 
and provisions that would be requisite. 
We accordingly begged him to provide 
these, and to be with us early in the 
morning. 

May \st.—In spite of every exer- 
tion it was half-past seven before we 
could get the horses packed, and make 
a fair start of it. The Vice-Consul 
was kind enough to add to our stores a 
gallon or two of wine of a superior 
description to any we could have pur. 
chased, and to come and see us off; 
but his last salutation was, ‘I wish 
you luck, but it is impossible you 
should succeed.” Our cavalcade con- 
sisted of thirteen horses (five of which 
carried the provisions and water), and 
aman to each horse, which made our 
party twenty-one. 

We passed between two small recent 
volcanic cones, called ** Las montes 
des Frayles,” the lava streams from 
which were as fresh as if they had just 


* These terms were, four dollars for each horse and its attendant, and four dollars for 


himself as guide-in-chief. 
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cooled ; and we then rode through a 
village called Hija, where, as it was 
Sunday morning, we found all the pea- 
santry in holiday costume, saluting us, 
and wishing us a good journey. We 
then began | to ascend by a narrow and 
rocky path, having on our left hand a 
precipitous ravine or dry torrent chan- 
nel, one of those called a “‘ barranco’ 

by ‘the Spaniards. In an hour and a- 
half we had left the region of vines, 
and come on that of the firs and ferns, 
and broom and heath. We had hither- 


to seen a level and dense stratum of 


clouds above our heads, cutting off all 
view of the mountains above a certain 
definite height, and about ten o'clock 
we rode up into this cloud. 

For about an hour we continued 
thus shrouded in mist, gradually as- 
cending along a narrow winding path 
among rocks covered with small trees 
and bushes, when suddenly all vegeta- 
tion began to disappear, and imme- 
diately afterwards we emerged into 
the clear upper sky with a blazing sun- 
shine, and the peak towering before us 
over piles of brown rocks and yellow 
pumice and ashes. Streams and great 
masses of black lava wound among 
these hills of pumice and ashes, and we 
had alittle steep climbing till we ar- 
rived at a place called the Canada, at 
the edge of the pumice plains, where 
we halted under the shade of some 
rocks to lunch. We here looked down 
on the surface of the clouds which en- 
circled the hills below us, and stretched 
away in level, solid-looking, snowy 
plains into the distant horizon. 

We then rode for about three miles 
across the pumice plains, a gently 
undulating stretch of ground which 
sloped very gradually up towards the 
foot of the cone that rises at their south- 
west corner. The plain is bounded by 
a line of craggy hills, which in places 
assumed the character of a perfect wall 
of rock, with a precipitous face towards 
the plain and a more gentle slope out- 
side. I could see in some places that 
the beds composing this broken wall 
inclined (or dipped”) steeply from 
the plain towards the sea. It struck 
me, not that these beds had been once 
horizontal, and had been subsequently 
elevated into their present inclined 
position, but that they were the rem- 


nants of the wall of a former cone, of 


immense magnitude, of which the pre- 

sent pumice “plains formed the centre, 

and that the beds were only the layers 
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of ashes, pumice, and lava which had 
been originally deposited in that in- 
clined position on the slope of the cone. 
The pumice plains themselves were 
covered with a light yellow pumice, in 
pieces of the size of a walnut down to 
the very finest powder, with here and 
there a crag of jutting rock, a brown 
or reddish lava appearing from under- 
neath it. Clouds of dust rose under 
our horses’ feet; no green thing was 
visible in any direction but a few 
bushes of a stunted kind of broom, and 
the whole scene so brown andarid, with 
the hot sun overhead and our long line 
of horse and foot painfully toiling over 
the undulations of the ground, seemed 
to me the very epitome of an African 
desert. As we approached the foot of 
the cone, we rose slowly on to some 
great buttresses of yellow pumice, that 
now began to be dotted with large 
blocks of black rock, a pitchstone por- 
phyry passing into obsidian. These 
were of rudely spheroida] shape, cin- 
dery outside, but compact or crystalline 
within. ‘They were from six to ten feet 
in diameter, and were generally split 
across by one or two great cracks, and 
lay sometimes a mere heap of broken 
fragments. I thought at the time that 
they were huge volcanic bombs that 
had been shot from the crater during 
some great eruption, and this is the 
expressed opinion of Humboldt; but 
Von Bach, with more probability, 
calls them great ‘‘ tears” of lava that 
had become detached from one of the 
streams above, and rolled down the 
sides of the cone into the plains below. 
Just at this side of the cone a stream 
of black lava does descend from the 
summit of the cone, and ends suddenly 
among the light yellow pumice and 
ashes about half way down, as if it 
had become cooled and consolidated 
before it could quite complete its 
descent. 

Passing beyond this, and still slowly 
climbing round the foot of the cone, 
our horses apparently almost spent by 
fatigue and want of water, we drew 
near to another great stream of lava, 
which had not only rushed down the 
sides of the cone, but had spread far 
and wide across that portion of the 
ground below, and formed, indeed, 
the termination of the pumice plains. 
Just before reaching this we turned 
to the right, and began at last slowly 
and painfully to climb the actual cone 
itself, by means of a little track that 

Cc 
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wound sharply up the piles of loose 
cinders and ashes. 

At about half-past three, we at 
length arrived at our halting place, 
the “ Estancia de los Ingleses.” This 
is merely a group of huge masses of 
black rock, with a few loose stone 
walls, built here and there against 
them to keep off the wind. Under 
the shade of one of these great rocks 
was a hole, which in the summer was 
said to contain a spring of water, but 
which now held merely a cake of white 
ice, which we immediately proceeded 
to break up, in orderto cool the parched 
mouths of the horses, and our own. 
The sun still felt hot even at this alti- 
tude of 10,000 feet, but in the shade 
the temperature was 45°. ‘The air 
preserved this temperature even on the 


ground close to the ice, the surface of 


which was yet not at all moist. I 
conclude a thin stratum of dry cold 
air remained undisturbed in the hollow, 
just above the ice, which, even when 
broken, did not become damp till it 
was handled. 

From the ‘‘ Estancia” we could see 
the hills of the Gran Canaria, and the 
southern coast of that island, the sea 
line of the horizon stretching greatly 


beyond it; but the upper surface of 


the clouds occupied the greater space 
within the scope of our vision, and to 
me at least was one of the most inte- 
resting sights. 

At sunset we were treated to a grand 
effect in watching the March of the 
Shadow of the Peak. We were on 
the eastern slope of the cone, and just 
as the sun set behind it, the sharply- 
defined shadow of the little summit- 
piton was projected first on the pu- 
mice hills below us, then stole rapidly 
across the plains, clomb more slowly 
up their encircling walls of rock, over 
which it disappeared, while the swell- 
ing outline of the lower cone, darken- 
ing all it covered, grew rapidly up- 
wards in ever-increasing dimension. 

In a few minutes more we observed 
the shadow of the little Piton travers- 
ing the surface of the clouds below, 
hastening forwards to the east, and 
followed by the great pyramidal sha- 
dow of the whole Mountain of the 
Peak, stretching many a league over 
land, and sea, and cloud, till it gradu- 
ally became lost in the distant and now 
darkening horizon. In the north the 
clouds were very magnificent, as there 
their level plains were broken into 
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huge foaming billows of a snowy 
whiteness. 

It now suddenly became quite dark, 
and the stars shone out more brilliantly 
than on a frosty night at home; but 
dinner being declared ready by Aguida 
(who acted as maitre d’hotel), we 
turned our attention to something more 
substantial than the atmosphere ; and 
then, getting two fires lighted—one for 
ourselves, and the other for the guides 
—and having previously collected all 
the old bushes of broom we could find 
to keep them going, we wrapped our- 
selves in our blankets, and each party 
began a round of songs. 

The song of the guides appeared to 
be extemporaneous, as each took it up 
alternately, and sang a verse, to which 
all united in the same chorus, the words 
of which were supposed by some of us 
who had a smattering of Spanish to be 
something about ‘to-morrow morn- 
ing.” This was often accompanied 
by shouts of laughter; and, like the 
man in the play, we thought “ they 
must be speaking of us, for they 
laughed consumedly.” It was a wild 
scene — the huge black rocks, from 
among the crevices of which peeped 
out here and there a spectral horse’s 
head—the two fires, with their blanket- 
clad groups of revellers — the shouts, 
the laughter, and the songs — while 
around, above, and below us was the 
steep slope of the mountain-side with 
its rocks and lava-torrents, its foot en- 
veloped in the clouds, and its lone 
head high among the stars. 

About two in the morning, Aguida 
roused us, and we found a bright moon 
shining, by whose light we were to con- 
tinue our climb; so, after swallowing 
a piece of bread and a cup of coffee, 
we set off. We each had a stout iron- 
shod pole in our hand, which we found 
very useful; and for about an hour 
and a-quarter we toiled up the steep 
slope of pumice; and even then, as we 
looked back, seemed but little above 
the fires of the Estancia, where we 
could hear the voices of the ** machu- 
chos ” we had left behind. We here 
found ourselves at the edge of a great 
lava-stream, and now had to climb 
over this. This was not one solid 
mass, as I had expected to find a stream 
of lava, but a heap of loose, disconnect- 
ed, rudely-spheroidal blocks of éin- 
dery lava, of all sizes, from that of a 
man’s head up to six or eight feet in 
diameter. These blocks often tottered 
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under our feet as we stept, leapt, or 
crawled from one to the other, while 
the prospect of a tumble down in 
among their cavities seemed anything 
but inviting. 

After about half-an-hour of this kind 
of climbing, the day began to dawn, 
and the whole east rapidly assumed a 
crimson and golden hue, before the 
licht of which «the stars ‘oan pale 
their ineffectual fires.” By the a 
this light, 
the Piton shining over the black 
above us, and shortly afterwards we 
reached its foot. Just as we arrived 
here, the sun rose, and threw a golden 
glare over the surface of the clouds, 
from the horizon to our very feet, pro- 
ducing a glorious effulgence such as I 
never saw equalled. As it rose above 
the level horizon of the clouds, it > 
peared as if it were greatly spread ou 
horizontally, and divided into three or 
four short columns or squares of light, 
occupy ing apps arently a space equi il to 


be 
recKs 


three or four times the real diameter of 


the sun. 

Many patches of snow lay about us 
here, but did not impede our progress, 
while from some hollows and crevices 
steam and vapour were issuing. In 
one of these the thermometer showed 
130° B., just at the mouth of a small 
hole, although a large patch of snow 
lay within arm aia of it. In the 
open air, and shaded from the sun, 
thermometer showed 31° F. 

We now addressed ourselves to the 
little summit Piton, which looked a 
mere hillock, to be run up in a quar- 
ter of an hour. Aguida, how 
told us it would take au hour and a 
half; and it is, I believe, nearly six 
hundred feet high. It was as steep as 
it was possible to stand on— indeed it 
would not have been possible had we 
not been _ to dig the feet into the 
loose ashes, or rest them on little pro- 
jecting ledges ‘of harder rock. 

Part! y from the steepness of the as- 
cent, partly from the exhaustion and 
shortness of breath caused by the ra- 
rity of the atmosphere, this last hour’s 
climb was the most laborious of all, as 
we could only proceed a few steps at a 
time without stopping. At half-past 
six, however, we were all assembled at 
the summit, glorying i in the magnifi- 
cent prospect. The wide-spread sur- 
face of a vast plain of cloud was about 
six thousand feet below us, through 
which rose part of the ridges and crests 


ever, 
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id of 
we soon caught a sight of 


~ 
‘ 


of Teneriffe, and the summits of Pal- 
ma, Gomera, and Canaria. Here and 
there, too, we looked down through 
rents and gulfs in the clouds, on 
spaces of sea, or on part of the coasts 
beneath. This vast stratum of cloud 
seemed to have a perfectly regular, 
level, and well-defined base, and had a 
singularly unvarying and solid-looking 
aspect. Its upper surface was ge mtly 
undulating, with rounded knobs and 
hummocks here and there. I could 
have fancied I was again looking down 
on some vast frozen sea, with its ice- 
bergs rounded and smoothed by snow. 
‘The dark lake- like chasms in the clouds 
increased the resemblance, as they 
showed like spaces of open water. On 
looking more attentively at them, how- 
ever, we could perceive the void, ca- 
vernous space beneath the clouds filled 
with a dark shadow, and could detect 
the ripple on the surface of the sea 
below. The thickness of the stratum 
of cloud did not seem to be any where 
great, which made their solid and im- 
movable aspect more remarkable. The 
wind with us was very light from N. 
by E. ; we afterwards he ard the »y had 
a strong breeze below from the N. E. 
The rocks around were smoking in 
several directions, both on the sides 
and in the bottom of the little summit 
crater, which may be a hundred yards 
diameter, and a hundred feet in 
d »pth. 
After making some meteorological 
observations, and experie neing much 
trouble in endeavouring to get my 
Wollaston's thermometer to boil, I was 
proceeding to “oe the crater more 
narrowly; but by this time several of 
the party beginning to be sick and 
faint, rushed down the side of the Pi- 
ton; and Aguida became so anxious 
to join them, lest they should lose 
themselves, while he at the same time 
would not leave me for the same rea- 
son, that I was compelled, most reluc- 
tantly, to descend long before I had 
com] leted my observations. 
In going down the lava stream, we 
turned out of our w ay to visit a large 
cavern in the lava, caused by the up- 
per crust hardening over, while the 
lava was still flowing below. ‘This, in 
the winter, becomes full of ice and 
snow, and is the great natural ice-house 
of the island, whence, during the sum- 
mer, ice is being const: antly carried 
down to the townsof Orotava and Santa 
Cruz. Ittook us two hours and a-half 
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to descend to the Estancia, where we 
mounted our horses, and we reached 
Orotava about two in the afternoon 
of Monday. It was a “fiesta,” and 
we found all the crosses festooned with 
flowers; while at the entrance of the 
town were arches of green boughs 
wreathed with flowers, an oratory on 
one side adorned with trinkets, and on 
the other a mountebank’s stage in full 
operation. Fireworks were exhibited 
in theevening. We slept at Orotava, 
and the next day rode back to Santa 
Cruz, got on board our ship, and, at 
six in the evening, were rolling along 
before the trade-wind still farther 
south. 

The total cost of our expedition from 
Santa Cruz and back again was six- 
teen and a-half dollars a-piece, or 
somewhere about £3 10s. 

I should have hesitated, oh, indul- 
gent reader! in going over this old 
ground with you, which, among others, 
has been so well described by Mr. 
Wilde, in his Travels, had I not 
thought that scenes so worthy of at- 
tention can hardly be described too 
often, since every fresh observer sees 
them in a somewhat different light, 
and thus helps to place them more vi- 
vidly before your imagination. 

We calculated the height of the 
Peak from barometrical observations, 
and from trigonometrical ones, de- 
pending on a base measured at sea 
with a patent log, and the mean of the 
whole was 12,080 feet above the sea. 

May 9th.—At 8, a.M., we came in 
sight of Mayo, one of the Cape de 
Verd islands—a bare, brown, desolate- 
looking place, with a low, arid shore, 
rising into conical volcanic hills in the 
interior. A few cocoanut trees in 
some of the little valleys, and a few 


huts on one of the sandy plains, off 


which a brig was lying at anchor, were 
the only signs of life visible. At noon 
we anchored at Porto Praya, in St. 
Jago. Here, too, all seemed burned 
up, brown, and desolate; but the cliffs 
were loftier, and the mountains in the 
interior exhibited some very curiously 
jagged and serrated outlines. We 
anded on a small rock at the head of 
the bay, the only place where it is 
possible to get ashore without being 
wet through, and walked into a litile 
valley behind the table-land on which 
the town stands. The whole country 
seemed to be made of lava and dust, 
with not a green thing on the dry and 
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brown expanse of sand, but a few aca- 
cias and one grove of cocoanuts. The 
town consisied of one square, sur- 
rounded by low one-storied huts, and 
a few lanes of ditto. It was inhabit- 
ed almost entirely by negroes, who 
looked sleek, well fed, and happy. 

The consul was absent ; but we were 
entertained at his house by a young 
Englishman who was acting for him. 
He gave us some tolerable wine and 
water, and cheated us afterwards most 
confoundedly in the matter of some 
fowls and turkeys with which he under- 
took to supply us, taking care to bring 
them off only just as we were under 
weigh. 

For the next ten days we sailed lux. 
uriously along before the trade wind, 
till, as we approached the line, we 
gradually exchanged our bright skies 
and pleasant breeze, for heavy, lower- 
ing clouds, and sultry calms, varied 
by showers of rain, not formed of drops, 
but of continuous streams of water, 
poured down upon us as if a river 
had been suddenly emptied out over- 
head. 

I was never tired of watching the 
small squadrons of physalus, or Por- 
tuguese men-of-war, that we often 
passed through, and the flights of the 
flying-fish that we every now and then 
flushed in regular covies from under 
our bows. When fresh they are beau- 
tiful things, with their delicate flexible 
bodies, about eight inches in length, 
large silver scales, great brilliant eyes, 
five-eighths of an inch in diameter, and 
the filmy fins or wings of transparent 
tissue, five inches long, and veined by 
cross lines as if jointed. They rose 
from the water by a leap, and for the 
first few yards seemed to labour hard, 
fluttering their fins in rapid vibrations, 
something like a dragon-fly, while the 
tail was forcibly bent down, They 
then skimmed off with a smooth and 
rapid flight, like that of a swift, but 
appeared to me to rise and fall occa- 
sionally in gentle curves, in order to 
avoid the crests of the waves. They 
seemed usually to prefer starting “on 
a wind,” as a sailor would say; but 
gradually * fell off” before it, shortly 
before they dropped into the water. 
Their longest flight I should estimate 
as about one hundred yards. 

May 18th.—Last night we had been 
hailed by Neptune, who asked leave to 
come on board, and this morning pre- 
parations were made for receiving him, 
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and for initiating us novices into his 
mysteries. 

It so happened that at least one-half 
of the ship’s company, including some 
of the “best men” among it, had 
never crossed the line. Ac cordingly 
when we were ordered below, and 
found we mustered about seventy good 
men and true, we immediately deter- 
mined to have some fin of our own, 
and not let his Marine Majesty on deck 
have things quite so much his own way 
as he was used to. The senior mate 
and the carpenter were among us, and 
acting under their directions, we im- 
mediately triced up gratings under the 
fore hatchw: ay, so as to prevent our 
being attacked in the rear, barricaded 
the gun-room door to prote ct our flank, 
and ‘removed the ladder from the main 
hatchway, round which we marshalled 
our forces. There was a force pump 
on deck supplied with a hose, that if 
well directed would have annoyed us 
much ; but we cut off the supply of 
water from this by turning the cock on 
the lower deck. 

When Neptune and his satellites, in- 
cluding a band of constables, hideously 
bedaubed with paint and bedizened 
with oakum, had completed their pre- 
parations for our reception on deck, 
and, opening the main hatchway, called 
the first on the list to come on deck and 
appear before him, we coolly told him 
to **come and fetch him.” Seeing our 
preparations for resistance, Neptune’s 
forces at first tried a rapid fire of 
buckets of water, and that not succeed- 
ing, endeavoured to stifle us out by 

tarpaulins over the hatchways. ‘These 

were poked off with handspikes, while 
every leg or foot that ventured to show 
itself down the hatchway got a lash 
from a rope’s end that caused it quickly 
to be drawn up again. 

At length a combined assault was 
made, and, under cover of a deluge of 

rater-buckets, a dozen or two of con- 
stables at once fell, one over the other, 
down the hatchway, and having gained 
a footing on the lower deck, attacked 
us with staves, and endeavoured to 
capture some of our number. A pretty 
sharp fight now ensued, while those on 
deck stood ready with nooses to throw 
over any of us that came near, and 
haul us up upon deck as if we were 
bags of bread. 

As I headed one of the charges on 
the constables I suddenly found my- 
self embraced by a noose; but befure 
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my legs had well left the deck I was 
seized by two or three big fellows of 
our side, who, by dint of hauling on 
the rope, succeeded in extricating me 
before I was quite torn asunder. After 
a pretty sharp tussel victory decided 
in our favour, and we shortly had thir- 
teen constables prisoners, whom, by 
way of humane treatment, we lashed 
to the tables and stane shions nearest the 
galley-fire, where, considering we were 
under the line, we determined they 
should not have any chance of oliaing 
from cold, at all events. An honest 
master’s-assistant was suddenly dis- 
covered very busy at the force-pump, 
proceeding to work so coolly that he 
was taken for one of us, till some one 
remarked that he belonged to our op- 
ponents, 

** Hallo, old fellow, what are you 
doing there ?” said some one. 

‘* Rigging the force-pump,” said he ; 
** the second-lieutenant ordered me to 
go and do it.” 

“No; you don’t say so?” was the 
ery, as he was seized and carried for- 
ward, to his intense astonishment, as 
he vehemently pleaded the orders of 
his superior officer, and found them ut- 
terly disregarded. On consideration 


of his being an officer, he was offered 


the freedom of the lower deck, “on 
his parole ;” but as he declared he 
would “die rather than surrender,” 
and seemed to look upon us all as real 
mutineers, and the whole proceeding 
as * flat rebellion,” he was lashed near 
the fire like the rest, and given the 
hottest place as an honourable distinc- 
tion for his courage and fidelity. 

We were now masters of the field, or 
rather the deck ; and the fight having 
lasted an hour, and Neptune having 
neither time enough nor men enough 
to continue it much longer, his Ma- 


jesty for once condescended to a par- 


ley, and offered easy terms on condi- 
tion of our surrender, promising clean 
soap and a smooth razor provided we 
submitted to the ancient ceremonies. 
Against such an appeal from so august 
a dignitary, and one of whom there is 
no other defeat recorded in history, we 
had not the heart to contend longer. 
One by one, therefore, did we submit 
to be shaved, to be soused, and to be 
drenched; and one by one, as we 
emerged from the bath prepared for 
us, did we incontinently turn to and 
souse, drench, and swab our late com- 
rades in opposition. ‘The iniatory ce- 
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remonies being over, the usual proces- 
sion took pli ice > round the quarter-deck : 

Neptune in full costume, with Amphi- 
trite by his side, well stuffed and padded 
into charms of the most exuberant pro- 
portions, nursing and caressing their 
youngest son (a most mischievous 
young imp of a powder-monkey), his 
carriage of st: ite (a gun carriage, , be- 

de cked with flags) drawn by obedient 
but most outr ageously-dre ssed satel. 
lites, and followed by the dripping 
band of his newly-received subjects, 

presented us and himself before the 
captain, on the poop, to whom he re- 
ported his proceedings, and these being 
declared satisfactory, and double allow- 
ance of grog ordered for all hands, 

three cheers were given, the procession 
moved forward to the forecastle ; and 
as eight bells at noon were struck, the 
boatswain’s whistle came shrill and 
clear, and the usual hoarse tone of com- 
mand to “ clear the decks and beat to 
quarters.” 

Then was seen a good instance of 
the effect of discipline. For three or 
four hours our good ship had been one 
scene of confusion and uproar, for the 
most part good-humoured, but not un- 
mingled with contention, which, under 
other circumstances, might have passed 
as tolerably earnest, for some men had 
afterwards to apply to the doctor for 


DEFECTS IN THE PRESENT 
Ware of the three component arms 
which form a military host, the infan- 
try and artillery have arrived at great 
perfection, the cavalry, it appears, has 
retrograded, and is no longer so eflec- 
tive as it once was, and ought to be 
again if properly organised. ‘The feats 
of the hussars of Ziethen and Seidlitz 
in the Seven Years’ 
history to which we can furnish no recent 
parallels. The boldest charges of Mu- 
rat and Anglesea are pronounced to be 
mere child’s play compared to the 
sweeping w hirlwind with which the ir- 
resistible Prussian troopers and their 
squadrons bore down and scattered the 
firmest battalions that ever stood up 
against them in serried phalanx. Seid- 
litz brought his men to this by hard 
drill, and lost many through casualties, 


SYSTEM OF 


War, are marvels of 
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hurts received in our * ’tween-deck ” 
mélée. Every man, too, was dripping 
with wet, and many painted and dis. 
guised in all manner of disfigurements. 
‘There was a temporary platform near 
the forecastle, and a huge canvas-bath 
before it, and the decks were strewed 
with litter of all descriptions, and 
streaming everywhere with water. In 
twenty minutes from the time the 
boatswain’s pipe was heard, the whole 
deck was clean, neat, and orderly, as 
usual; every man was in cle: an and 
dry clothes, without a trace of paint, 
dirt, or water ; the guns were pointing (ag 
through the ports, the men standing, 
silent and steady, at their quarters, the 
officers in full uniform at their stations: 
not a thing but was in its proper place, 
ready for instant use ; and the ship at 
once transformed from an apparent 
bedlam to a still, orderly, perfect man- 
of-war, ready for instant action, <A 
few common mancuvres were gone 
through; a few brief, stern commands 
issued by the first-lieutenant ; the reins 
of command, which one might just 
prev iously have supposed to have been 
thrown away for ever, were quietly 
picked up» and adjusted to their use ; 
and the “crossing of the Line” re- 
mained merely as a subject for conver- 
sation, and for laughing over its various 
chances. 


CAVALRY TACTICS. 


at mere rehearsals. The king, Frederick 
the Great, considered the practice ob- 
jectionable; but Seidlitz observed drily, 


«‘ Tf you make such a fuss about a few 


broken necks, your Majesty will never 
have the bold horsemen you require 
for the field.”” The book we are about 
to notice mentions this anecdote, and 
adds, that it was one of the amuse- 
ments of this daring cavalier to ride in 
at speed between the arms of a wind- 
mill while working —a feat he often 
performed after he had attained to the 

rank of a general officer. An empty, 
Quixotic bravado, the success of which 
is almost as extraordinary as the es- 
cape of Sterne, who, w hen a child, fell 
through a water- wheel in rapid motion, 
at Annamoe, in the county of Wicklow, 
and was taken out of the stream with. 
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out damage. Try either experiment 
with a stuffed figure for a thousand suc- 
cessive times, and each time it will be 
crushed or hurled into a shapeless mags, 

The modern system of cavalry tac. 
tics is found to be defective every where, 
as well on the Continent as in our own 
service; and calls loudly for reform, in 
order that battles, when they unfortu- 
nately occur (which they will to the 
end of the chapter), may be rendered 
more decisive, consequences more im- 
portant, and the operations and effect 
of horse restored to their due ascen- 
dancy. 

Captain Nolan, of the 15th Hussars, 
an officer of sound experience, who has 
deeply studied the topics of which he 
treats, has lately published a very va- 
luable little work, without ostentation 
or pretence, but at the same time clear 
and consecutive, in which he expounds 
many mistakes, and points out the re- 
medies—a mode of practice as salutary 
as it is rare.* We do not exactly agree 
with all he advances, but everything 
he has said is well worthy of consider- 
ation. He observes that military au- 
thors have not given much exclusive 
attention to this particular branch, and 
refers frequently to the ancient trea- 
tise of ** Xenophon on Horsemanship,” 
composed more than two thousand 
years ago, but in many respects, and 
in leading essential poimts, as applica- 
ble to modern practice as if written 
yesterday. An elaborate work on the 
subject is a grand desideratum in mi- 
litary literature. Until this appears, 
either under the authority of high ge- 
nius, or official patronage, Captain No- 
lan has supplied many valuable hints 
and suggestions, with a good synopsis 
of general information. He says mo- 
destly in his preface, ‘* The author 
having served in the Continental ca- 
valry, and with our own in India, and 
having thought much on the subject 
during a tolerably extended acquaint- 
ance with the cavalry of various na- 
tions, hopes that he may not be deemed 
forward in contributing his mite to- 
wards an improvement in the literature 
of cavalry, and in offering such sugges- 
tions as he hopes may assist in bringing 
forward this important arm to the level 
of the intelligence of the age, and to 
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the improved condition to which all 
branches of the service must be brought, 
if they are to compete successfully with 
their rivals in the next struggle that 
may take place. The sudden transition 
from peace to war is a critical moment 
for all armies, but more particularly to 
those whose officers are deficient in the 
theory of their profession.” 

That many of our officers are thus 
at fault, will, we presume, be set down 
as a fact; and that they ought not to 
be so may be appended as a corollary. 
Assuredly a great struggle will take 
place sooner or later, in spite of all 
that peace congresses and universal 
philanthropists may preach and pre- 
dict to the contrary. This is as cer- 
tain as that when the mighty conflict 
begins, no human wisdom can foresee 
the conclusion. Let us, at all events, 
be prepared, and ‘‘ keep our powder 
dry,” doing our best to deserve the 
success which, perhaps (under Provi- 
dence), we have the means and re- 
sources to command, if we use them 
wisely. Let us also hope that, in ad- 
dition to the foreign enemy, whoever 
he may be, and from whatever quarter 
he may spring, we may not have the 
usual domestic opponents at the Horse 
Guards and the Admiralty, who have 
generally done their worst for a year 
or two at the beginning, until better 
instructed by dear-bought experience. 

A great authority, Sir William Na- 
pier, has said, in a work of universal 
reputation, that our infantry is incon- 
testibly the best in Europe, but that 
our cavalry, as a disciplined body, is 
inferior to that of our late continental 
opponents. These are his words :— 
** The result of a hundred battles, and 
the united testimony of impartial 
writers of different nations, have given 
the first place amongst the European 
infantry to the British ; but in a com- 
parison between the troops of France 
and England, it would be unjust not 
to admit that the cavalry of the former 
stands higher in the estimation of the 
world.” 

The opinion has been discussed in 
volumes of sharp controversy, in which, 
as usual, neither party has convinced 
the other; but if it be correct (which 
we fear it is), the deficiency is as 
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lamentable as it is gratuitous. The 
British nation possesses the strongest 
men, the best riders, and the finest 
breed of horses; why, then, should we 
not exhibit the most irresistible ca- 
valry? Again, the fault lies in the 
system, which demands immediate in- 
vestigation and improvement. Of what 
use is a swift, noble-blooded horse, if 
his spirit and speed are tamed by 
more weight than he can carry? Of 
what avail is a muscular arm, if it is 
not master of the weapon it bears, and 
the weapon itself is too blunt to inflict 
a disabling wound? Our author 
quotes from Oliver Cromwell (who 
knew a little how to handle cavalry) 
a short, pithy epistle, which comprises 
in a few words a whole manual of in- 
struction—* Let the saddler see to the 
horse-gear. LI learn from one, many 
are ill served. Ifa man has not good 
weapons, horse, and harness, he is as 
nought.” The fable of the centaur in 
all probability took its rise from the 
astonishment excited amongst the ig- 
norant and unprepared by the first 
appearance of a cavalier, who managed 
his charger with such rapidity and 
skill, that the two appeared one blended 
animal. The simple Mexicans thought 
this of the mounted Spaniards in the 
small band of Cortez. It seems ob- 
vious that where the strength and 
activity of the horse are added to the 
intelligence of the man, the power of 
the latter ought to be more than 
doubled; and yet it has been often 
asserted, and as we believe demon- 
strated by experiment, that a single 
infantry soldier, with his usual arms, is 
more than a match for an individual 
dragoon. Once more, this ought not 
to be, unless the cavalry system is 
grievously in error. As well might it 
be said, that a volley of musketry 
from a battalion in line poured into 
an advancing column, should produce 
the deadly effect of a salvo of heavy 
artillery. When we remember what 
cavalry has done in former times, and 
how little it effects in actual modern 
warfare; looking also at the clatter, 
the expense, and the imposing exterior, 
we cannot deny that this important 
branch is entangled in helpless leading- 
strings, from which we pray heartily 
for its speedy emancipation, and are 
prepared to hail every improving hand 
that asserts to undo and cast aside the 
impediments, 

n the meantime, let us reason a 
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little on the point as to why or whether 
the infantry soldier should have the 
advantage when, from being broken 
or pursued, he is thrown single-handed 
against a mounted adversary. With 
his firelock loaded, and in difficult 
ground, if he can get either on a wall 
or across a ditch, or secure any pro- 
tection for his flanks, the chances are 
at least three to one in his favour; but 
even in open ground, without cover or 
support, and each trusting to his steel 
alone, the infantry man, if he retains 
his cool, self-possession, may not only 
hold his own, but ought to come out 
conqueror in the duel, The drill-book 
in use in the Prussian service provides 
distinctly for this very probable con- 
tingency. And here, by the way, it 
may be remarked, that it would be well 
if our own ponderous volume of mili- 
tary manceuvres could be exchanged 
for that in use in Prussia, which scarcely 
exceeds the size of our Monthly Army 
List; and yet it will be allowed by all 
who have seen the Prussian army, that 
in its working it is neither tardy nor 
complex. 

Without entering into the detail of 
the drill alluded to, it is quite sufficient 
for our practical purpose to state, that 
the infantry-man Is carefully instructed 
to keep on the bridle hand of the dra- 
goon, let the latter be armed either 
with lance or sabre. -This he can al- 
ways do, as he wheels on a central, 
inner pivot; while the dragoon, if he 
dodges to get round him, must take the 
sweep of an extensive outward circle. 
As thus, all the offensive work of the 
horseman would be across his horse’s 
neck, and over his own left, the in- 
fantry-man, armed with the queen of 
weapons, could bayonet either horse 
or man, according to his fancy. If 
the dragoon has the misfortune to be 
what is called a “hussar” (a word of 
very doubtful origin and meaning), 
labouring under the additional disad- 
vantage of a pelisse hanging over and 
still further embarrassing his bridle 
and defenceless arm, he would be a 
lost trooper in a few minutes; for the 
despised pousse cailloux, as the French 
idiom calls him, would “fix his flint ” 
before he could get the sleeve of his 
studding-sail jacket out of his eyes. 

Etymologists are divided in opinion 
as to the original root, or unde deri- 
vatur, of this word * hussar.”” Some 
trace it from ‘ huzza,” the shout 
raised by an attacking party,—but this 
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is far-fetched and improbable; others 
deduce it from the Tartar word us- 
war, which means a mounted soldier 
equipped after a particular: fashion. 
The latter seems the more analogous 
derivation. It is curious to observe 
how, in the course of time, that which 
began in a practical use has been per- 
mitted to subside into a positive incon- 
venience. The defensive armour of 
ancient days, contrived to cover the 
whole body, dwindled down to the 
silver ornament which Sir Walter Scott 
so well describes as encumbering rather 
than protecting the breasts of the stal- 
worth Varangian Guard; and thence 
becoming ‘ small by degrees and beau- 
tifully less,” was found suspended to 
the collar-button of the infantry officer, 
under the misnomer of a gorget, until 
it died out altogether, with the pow- 
der, pig-tails, and long gaiters, each 
with one hundred and ten buttons, 
expressly invented to render it impos- 
sible to be in time if you were called 
up suddenly in the middle of the night. 
The hussar pelisse, in all probability, 
will be the next sacrifice, as most as- 
suredly it ought to be, to common 
sense and common utility. Dangerous 
ground to tread on, perhaps; for that 
same gaudy pelisse, like the ribbons in 
the cap of the recruiting sergeant, has 
tempted many an idle “swell about 
town” to take the shilling. 

The history of the hussar pelisse, as 
received in Germany, is this: The ori- 
ginal hussar, Hungarian by birth and 
demi-savage by nature; fond, too, as 
all savages are, of ornament, used, like 
the beef-eater in the Critic, to array 
himself in a richly-embroidered waist- 
coat, or under jacket, above which he 
carried his ordinary garb—a rough 
sheep-skin over-coat, or pelz. In hot 
weather he would wear his furry co- 
vering hanging on both his shoulders, 
as the Hungarian hussar now wears 
his pelisse—in fact, like a short cloak. 
When in action, the left arm always 
remained in the sleeve, while the jacket 
itself, being drawn round the shoulder, 
acted as a shield on the defenceless 
side. Out of this serviceable integu- 
ment grew the description of pelisse 
that kept warm the veteran Ziethen, 
as may be seen in the portraits of that 
emperor of hussars; a comfortable 
garment, too, worn over the richly- 
laced dolman, lined as well as trimmed 
with fur, and reaching below the hips, 
thus superseding the necessity of the 
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lightest of horsemen being encum- 
bered, as well as extra-weighted, by a 
cloak. 

Gradually, modern times, with be- 
coming hereditary contempt for the 
old-fashioned wisdom of our ancestors, 
has shrunk the original pelz into an 
ornamental narrow superfluity, which 
no power on earth could. get over the 
dolman, and rendering the further pro- 
tection of a cloak in cold or wet wea- 
ther mag aeons The evil conse- 
quence falls to the lot of the horse, 
already weighed down and half back- 
broken by a long-legged dragoon, his 
kit, and other equipments. May we 
live to see the pelisse interred with the 
gorget! 

Along-legged dragoon—here, again, 
is one of those unaccountable military 
mistakes, in which common sense is 
totally lost sight of by us British, who 
give the law to the world in all that 
concerns equestrianism. We are a 
nation of Nimrods, mighty in the 
chase. We mount ourselves on 
horses up to our weight ; we take es- 
pecial care that our grooms, exer- 
cising boys, and all that has to get 
on to the pig-skin, is light. All our 
cavalry officers, as part and parcel of 
their profession, are, or affect to be, 
hunting men; and are guided by the 
above general laws, in regulating the 
internal economy of their hunting 
studs. But the moment there is a 
question of the horse-soldier, your ca- 
valry officer throws aside all his stable 
lore, all his practical knowledge ac- 
quired in many desperate fields, and 
hard runs, in Northamptonshire and 
Leicestershire ; and because the said 
horseman is intended for use rather 
than ornament — because he ought to 
do the state some service, while he 
costs that same suffering state a good 
round sum of money; because, in fine, 
his aptitude for his vocation is a ques-~ 
tion of life and death—he, the cavalry 
officer, selects as his dragoon a long- 
legged, heavy-bodied fellow, that for 
civil purposes he would not have let 
into his stable except as a mere strap- 
per. ‘And why is this?” the unso- 
phisticated inquirer will naturally ask. 
Simply, because it is considered a fine 
thing for a commanding colonel to say 
that his regiment, when dismounted 
(and comparatively useless), averages 
five feet eleven—a standard that no 
infantry battalion ever reached in the 
world, always excepting the parade 
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giants of Frederick William the Tirst 
of Prussia. It is an acknowledged 
fact in equitation, that long, dangling 
legs are fatal objections. It is an 
acknowledged fact in anatomy, that 
disproportion in height is always at- 
tended by length of limb. Hence, 
then, to obtain the very thing not want- 
ed for a dragoon—a tall man—you are 
compelled to take the identical disqué he 
lification most obnoxious in a rider— 


a longleg. Observe what becomes of 


these ‘lanky cavaliers when they arrive 
at the dignity of the chevron. See 
how they ‘swell, not so much with im- 
portance as with rotundity ; — note 
them 


“In fair round belly, with good por/er lined,” 


and thank your stars that you are not 
the luckless quadruped condemned to 
groan under such a mass. We recol- 
lect, in our time, to have seen a troop- 
ser jeant- major of a distinguished regi- 
ment of heavies, of whom it was said 
there was only one horse in the corps 
that could carry him. ‘ Que diuble 
allait il faire dans cette galére la?” He 
would have been much more comfort- 
able as a beef-eater, with a halberd, 
and in the costume of Henry the 
Eighth. 

Many of our readers may recollect 
that portly commandant, Colonel 'Teas- 
dale, who rode, heaven knows how 
many stone more than thirty, and went 
hunting, too, with a loose rein. Ca- 
valry horses should learn to imitate the 
sagacity of the baggage elephants in 
India, who know exactly what they 
have a right to carry, and delibers ately 
remove every parcel above the regula- 
tion weight. The animals have the 
power of reform in their own hands, 
but, unluckily for themselves, they 
lack unity of purpose, and know not 
how to use their strength. 


It may consist with the dignity of 


household troops, who are not made 
for the working-day drudgery of the 
world, to o'ertop the crowd, as the 
steeple of the village church peers over 
the surrounding collages ; it may co- 
here well with such a special service 
to have every man, as Dickens says, 
*¢so short in the body, and so long in 
the leg, as to look like the afternoon 
shadow of somebody else; but we 
maintain, that the dragoon for use, and 
not for show, should be short-legged, 
long-armed, active, spare-built, and 
light in weight—riding, but not en- 


cumbering his horse, and divested of 
the mar ching g equipments, which should 
proceed with him by another convey- 
ance. It.ought never to be lost sight 
of that the horse is number one, when 
work must be done. We hope yet to 
see such a trooper as we have describ. 
ed, carried, like a flash of lightning, 
wherever four legs can push him in; 
armed, too, with a long, light, well. 
tempered, thrusting sword, edged like 
a razor, with which, as Joe Kelly used 
to say, it would be a positive pleasure 
to a man to be run through. 

The sword—here is another curious 
anomaly. We export hardware to 
every country in the world; no fo. 
reigner likes to carve his meat, or 
mend his pen, except with a Sheflield 
blade. We make the only razors that 
can shave, and yet we supply our ca- 
valry with swords warranted not to 
cut. Captain Nolan says, the edges 
are all blunted by the steel scabbards ; 
and it would be as difficult to gainsay 
this assertion, as it is easy to provide the 
remedy. These steel scabbards, also, 
make a per petu: al jingling on a march, 
giving tiinely notice of the approach of 
the wearers, and would alone render 
the night surprise of an out-picket im- 
possible, if such an attempt was in 
contemplation. Neither are our men 
sufficiently drilled in the use of the 
weapon the »y have to trust to, such as 
it is. In this laborious exercise, the 
French and Germans are more prac- 
tised than we are, although we have 
made some rapid advances since the 
war. Formerly, not one in one hun- 
dred, either officer or soldier, could 
fence. In the infantry, the old regu- 
lation sword, or spit, as it was fami- 
liarly called, was equally impotent to 
cut or thrust. Angelo himself could 
have done nothing with it. The Wool- 
wich, Marlow, and Sandhurst cadets 
had some little inkling of the ** immor- 
tal passado, the punto reverso,” &e., 
and could give point and parry with 
tolerable dexterity ; but the old hands 
were as innocent of these little tricks 
as they were of Hebrew or Algebra. 
Livery man whose trade it is to meddle 
with cold iron, should know how to 
handle his tools, or he may chance to 
get into an awkward dilemma, of which 
we once saw a remarkable instance in 
our early days. Captain T » & 
somewhat corpulent gentleman, on the 
shady side of forty- five, in 1809 com. 
manded the grenadier company of the 
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58th regiment, then quartered at Mi- 
lazzo, in Sicily. He had on his estab- 
lishment a fair native damsel, who 
passed as the incumbent Mrs. T. A 


young Sicilian officer, a lieutenant of 


cavé alr. y, also in the garrison, paid more 
attention to the lady than T » who 
was irascible, as well as stout and 
amorous, chose to permit. Having 
first warned the poacher off his pre- 
serve without suecess, he called him 
out. Those were the good old fight- 
ing days, when apologies were never 
thought of. The challenge was ac- 
cepted, and seconds duly installed to 
arrange time and place at their leisure. 
There were no meddling police, and 
commanding officers then never wished 
to know of these little matters, until 
they were over. The T plenipo- 
tentiary proposed hair triggers, at 
twelve paces, one shot to suffice, as 
the quarrel was not deadly, and both 
to fire together. The Sicilian diplo- 
mate repudiated the pistols altoge- 
ther. As the challenged party, the 
choice of weapons rested with their 
side; and their selection was the small 
sword. T. had never handled one 
in his life, and would have been spitted 


like a lark on the first exchange of 


thrusts. It was impossible to consent 
to this; neither would the other give 
up his right. All Italians fancy that 
the English are unerring with the pis- 
tol. The question became serious, and 
was finally referred to a select mutual 
committee, who decided that the par- 

ties should fight with the weapons they 

wore in unifor m, and which each was 
supposed to be familiar with. ‘These 
happened to be sabres. At that date, 
flank company officers of infantry car- 
ried the sabre of the dragoon, but with- 
out being taught how to use it. This 
was a sort of half-way house on the 
road to compromise, which met with 
unanimous approbation. T. was 
full of fight to overflowing, and cared 
not a fig for particulars. His friends 
were much more solicitous about these 
trifles than he was. The time was 
fixed for noon the next day ; the place, 
the racket-court, which, as soon as 
the doors were opened, became crowd- 
ed with spectators. ‘The Sicilian—a 
tall, slender specimen of the legitimate 
trooper—entered first, and was posted 
in the centre, sabre in hand, attended 
by his friend at a respectable distance. 
On a given signal, (who with 
the utmost difliculty had been held in) 
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was let loose, and rushed on his adver- 
sary, foaming with rage, and striking 
right and left, with a force that would 
have made Goliath himself give way. 
The Sicilian retreated rapidly to the 
corner, where his flanks were covered. 
= made a furious cut at his head ; 
but, ere the intended coup-de-grace 
took effect, not neasuring his distance 
correctly, and blind with passion, he 
struck his sword against the angle of 
the wall, and broke it short off at the 
hilt. ‘The Sicilian made a desperate 
lunge at T ’s abdomen, who adroit- 
ly caught the weapon in his left hand. 
The Sicilian drew it back ; and, on see- 
ing the blood flow copiously from the 
fingers of his opponent, threw down 
his sabre, and declared the combat at 
anend. ‘The hall rang with acclama- 
tions, as every body felt he had behaved 
with great generosity and temper, and 
e omplime nted him accordingly. T—— 
shook hands with him cordially, and 
told him he was a brave fellow, though 
he was a Sicilian, All the different 
English regiments invited him to din- 
ner in succession. The writer of this 
notice sitting next to him one day at 
his own mess, the conversation turned 
upon the duel. ‘*Why,” said he, ‘“ did 
you not hold your ground when T: 
attacked ?” ‘* What would you have 
had me do,” replied the dragoon, 
** against a man who tore in on me like 
a mad bull ?” 

In a nation that justly prides itself 
on being ‘ arbiter elegantiarum” to 
all the world, in matters of horseflesh 
and the equipments of horses, it is al- 
most incredible to observe the tenacity 
with which we cling to bad practices, 
that ought long since to have been 
abandoned. We had some difficulty, 
during our last visit to Paris, in per- 
suading an officer of French artillery 
whose brigade we happened to see ex- 
ercising in the Champ de Mars, that 
we still blinded our gun-horses with 
winkers. ‘ What!” said he, ‘“‘am I 
to understand that you English, who 
are horsemen from the cradle, persist 
in blinding the eyes of the horse, whose 
business, above that of every other, re- 
quires all the eyes he has?” We were 
compelled to admit the fact, but added, 
that the subject had been brought 
under the notice of the authorities, time 
after time, by officers of the staff and 
artillery, but hitherto without success. 
The winkers are retained; and the 
only reason we ever heard given is, that 
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they are supposed to ornament the 
cranium of the gun-horse, who is occa- 
sionally disposed to be what is techni- 
cally called “ bellows-headed.” 

We are too old to expect to witness 
the fulfilment of certain great events 
so er predicted in certain po- 
pular pamphlets, some of which, we are 
assured, have reachedacirculation ofone 
hundred thousand copies; but we do 
hope to witness a few minor revolutions 
in less momentous affairs, but which are 
still worth attending to while the world 
lasts. We hope to be present at the 
repeal of the shabrach, formed exclu- 
sively to make the horse sweat, and 
prevent him from getting dry. We 
hope to see ten stone and a-half the 
maximum weight for a service dra- 
goon ; and we shall rejoice exceedingly 
in assisting to bury, with all the honours 
of war, the steel scabbard, the hussar 
pelisse, and the artillery winker. 

Next come two most important con- 
siderations —the saddle and _ bridle. 
Do these, too, want improvement ? 
Undoubtedly ; and Captain Nolan tells 
how both may be amended. Look at 
the engravings in his book, and judge 
for yourself. As regar«s the first, we 
cannot do better than adopt a reading 
of the old proverb, which embraces a 
slight variation. Instead of “ put the 
saddle on the right horse,” let our care 
be to put the right saddle on the horse. 
We shall thus, among other advan- 
tages, escape sore backs— that per- 
petual nightmare which haunts the 
dreams of colonels of cavalry, and dis- 
turbs their rest as effectually as visions 
of glandered stables. The present sad- 
dle and housings are twice too heavy. 
If you doubt this, carry them on your 
head for half-an-hour on a hot day, as 
you would have to do if you were a ve- 
ritable trooper, and your horse dropped 
under you—for you must never leave 
your accoutrements behind to the ene- 
my; if you have time to bear them off. 
For full conviction, you would not de- 
sire to repeat the experiment. A thing 
very like the ancient demi-pique saddle 
(a huge turret of wood, leather,and cum- 
brous drapery) is still in use with some 
slow, old-fashioned nations. Into this 
the rider has to be lifted; and, when 
perched on his dangerous elevation, is 
so ludicrously helpless, that impudent 
urchins jeer at him, and run away long 
before he can get acut at them. The 
efficacy of the bridle is governed by the 
bit, and both are controlled by the 
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hand. A delicate hand is the grand 
climax of equestrian perfection. There 
is no occasion to trust a hard-mouthed, 
impatient bolter, to a snaffle without 
curb; or to force between the teeth of 
a gentle barb, a mass of iron that would 
break the jaw of a mammoth with a 
sudden jerk. Look at Lord Anglesea, 
as he ambles along the Park, in his 
eighty-fourth year. He is always 
mounted on an animal of blood and 
spirit, but he has him perfectly under 
control; and sits as firmly as he did 
thirty-two years ago, when he bore 
away the palm of horsemanship, as he 
backed out of Westminster-hall at 
the coronation-banquet of George the 
Fourth. His whole secret lies in his 
hand. He could pull up the Flying 
Dutchman at full speed with a pack- 
thread. A horse is as cunning as he 
is docile, and always knows when he is 
bestridden by his conqueror and mas- 
ter. Beware of him, if he once sus- 
pects that you suspect yourself. The 
fee-simple of your seat will not be 
worth a minute’s purchase. Bucepha- 
lus would suffer no one to mount him 
but Alexander. Cwsar’s favourite bat- 
tle-charger knelt to take him up; and 
many modern war-steeds have been 
equally exclusive in their practice. 

The frontispiece to Captain Nolan’s 
volume shows the “ military seat as it 
ought to be.” Another drawing, op- 
posite to page 142, gives us the ** mili- 
tary seat as it is,” depicted in the per- 
son of a foreign hussar. A compara- 
tive glance demonstrates at once the 
vast superiority of the former, as re- 
gards the equipment and position of 
the man, his command over his horse, 
and the increased power of both. But 
the latter is exaggerated. We never 
recollect to have seen any horseman so 
uncomfortably placed, either at home 
or abroad. He looks uneasy and un- 
certain, as if conscious that he held his 
saddle on a very frail tenure, and could 
be tilted out of it by the slightest pos- 
sible momentum. Such a seat is not 
only ridiculous, but impossible. A 
trot of a minute would dislodge him. 

The antiquated spahi, half hidden 
under a cloud of caparison, and with 
his knees on a level with his hips, as 
drawn in some of the old battle pieces, 
is graceful and unrestrained, compared 
to this specimen. A whole field of 
similar cavaliers would very soon, as 
the riding-master at Gottingen used 
to say, ‘be lying near the ground.” 
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In our judgment, the most insecure 
seat we have ever noticed is that of the 
French dragoon. ‘The fault lies in 
having the stirrup too long. The an- 
cients, it must be remembered, rode 
entirely without stirrups, which were 
not invented until the fifth century, 
nor adopted into general use until the 
twelfth, when it was still thought a 
mark of dexterity to dispense with 
them. In all cases the heel should be 
sunk, and the toe wellup. This posi- 
tion gets the muscles of the leg in 
good holding condition. A dependent 
toe entails a loose, relaxed seat, and 
such we consider to be the vice of the 
French school of military equitation. 
In the simplicity of their horse equip- 
ments, they go beyond us with advan- 
tage. As a general rule, they have no 
unnecessary ornament, and thus the 
men are spared superfluous manual 
labour. Nothing is kept bright that 
can be as serviceable when bronzed ; 
nothing polished that mere wiping will 
keep clean. One extra appointment 
they carry, which struck us as very ju- 
dicious. This is an additional curb- 
chain, fastened over the poll-piece of 
the bridle, thereby serving as a de- 
fensive armour, until required for its 
legitimate purpose. A very practical 
and useful supercession of the brazen 
paraphernalia that encumber some of 
our dragoon bridles. 

The dress of the modern hussar, as 
we have previously observed, is per- 
haps the most useless and cumbersome 
monstrosity which has ever grown by 
degrees out of a very simple original. 
Look at it in the picture (page 142), 
or in any living exemplar, as he rides 
through the streets, carrying unimpor- 
tant orders, or invitations to dinners 
and balls, the principal peace duties he 
has to perform. There he is, squeezed 
into a tight, braided jacket, with 
another of exactly the same size and 
shape dangling over his left shoulder. 
He could not put it on over the first, 
if his life depended on it. What is it 
intended for? He has not the most 
remote idea, and would give something 
to any one who would rid him of the 
oppressive incumbrance, provided he 
could only connive at the abduction, 
without being brought in as ‘‘particeps 
criminis.” 
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Captain Nolan opens his book with 
an interesting historical sketch of the 
most remarkable cavalry actions of an- 
cient and modern times. The selec- 
tion is well made; but he might have 
included Zama, which was decided by 
the timely return of Scipio’s horse 
from the pursuit of the enemy; and 
Borodino, where Caulaincourt the 
younger (brother of the Duke of 
Vicenza), with his heavy cuirassiers, 
stormed the great Russian redoubt, 
and afforded Napoleon the opportunity 
of converting that profitless victory 
into a second Austerlitz, had he fol- 
lowed up success with his early vigour. 
The most extraordinary cavalry feat 
ever recorded in history, either ancient 
or modern, is the capture of the Dutch 
fleet at the Texel, in the severe winter 
of 1795, by the French hussars of 
Pichegru, who galloped across the 
plains of ice, charged boldly on to the 
very decks of the vessels as they lay 
frozen up at anchor, and took pos- 
session of them without resistance.* 
Our author does not consider that the 
best cavalry officers of the French em- 

ire, even including Murat, would 
foes been called good by Frederick 
the Great. This opinion sounds rather 
startling, as we have been so long ac- 
customed to look on the brilliant King 
of Naples as ranking in the very first 
class. Napoleon said, at St. Helena, that 
had Murat been in the field at Water- 
loo, he would have broken the Eng- 
lish squares. The Duke of Wellington 
thought differently. Captain Nolan is 
of opinion that masses of cavalry, skil- 
fully handled, may frequently prevail 
against infantry, and cites many well- 
known instances. Colonel Mitchell, 
and other military authorities, have 
gone further, and affirmed that they 
will also do so. Why, then, did they 
not succeed at Waterloo? We must 
refer our readers to the elaborate rea- 
soning on all sides for a scientific an- 
swer. For ourselves, we are satisfied 
that there are such steady elements in 
the composition of British infantry, 
that they are in no danger from the 
attacks of cavalry, unless unskilfully 
disposed and taken by surprise. We 
do not think any other foot soldiers in 
the world have the same enduring 
qualities, with a corresponding confi- 


*See Jomini, “Histoire Critique et Militaire des Guertes de la Revolution.”—Vol. vi. 


p- 268. 
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dence in their own superiority ; which 
latter feeling goes far to ensure their 
success. 

A veryimportant doctrine is strongly 
urged by Captain Nolan — namely, 
that speed, not weight, is the grand 
desideratum in a cavalry onset. In 
evidence of this, he appeals to the pro- 
digies performed by the gallant horse- 
men of Gustavus Ad Iphus and Charles 
the ‘I'welfth, who were light men, 
mounted upon Swedish, Friesland, or 
Livonian nags or ponies; and to the 
formidable charges of Cossacks, who 
have frequently driven steel-clad cui- 
rassiers before them, and _ seattered 
masses of infantry, which heavy troopers 
were unable to shake. He also thinks 
little of the lance, and regards it rather 
as a clumsy and ineflective weapon. 
In the thirty years’ war, the King of 
Sweden took away the lances from his 
cavalry. He had practically ascer- 
tained their inefficiency. Many of our 
Indian officers are great advocates for 
this cumbrous appendage. The late 
General Cureton, himself a lancer, may 
be cited as a strong authority on the 
other side. He used to say that he 
could make six good swordsmen for 
one eflicient lancer. ‘The lance acts 
somewhat as the pilum or javelin did 
in the hands of the Roman soldier. 
He commenced offensive operations 
with it, but soon gave it up, and 
trusted to hissword. We won all our 
battles without lancers or cuirassiers, 
opposed to an enemy who had both. 
Nevertheless, no sooner was the war 
concluded, than we adopted the ap- 
pointments which had proved so inef- 
fective when employed ainst us. 
Truly, the game of war is too serious 
and expensive to permit that outward 
show should supersede utility. We 
cannot afford to play at soldiers, or to 
convert such stern realities into a thea- 
trical pageant. When we take the field 
again with a large army, it would be a 
good beginning to leave the lances and 
cuirasses at home en depot, packed up, 
and to wait till called for. 

Captain Nolan introduces an anec- 
dote of a single combat which took 
lace at Waterloo between a German 
Sosiat of our army and a French cui- 


rassier, his object being to show the 
superiority of the former over the lat- 
ter. The incident is origin: ally related 
by Serjeant- mee Cotton* 
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“A hussar and a cuirassicr had got en- 
tangled in the melee, and met in the plain in 
full view of our line. The hussar was with- 
out a cap, and bleeding from a wound in the 
heac l; but that did not hinder him from at- 
tacking his steel-clad adversary. He soon 
proved that the strength of cavalry consists 
in good horsemanship, and the skilful use of 
the swor , and not in being covered with 
heavy defensive armour. The superiority of 
the hussar was visible the moment the swords 
crossed. After a few wheels, a tremendous 
facer made the Frenchman reel in the saddle, 
and all his attempts to escap 
tive foe became unavailing. A second blow 
stretched him on the ground, amidst the 
cheers of the light horseman’s comrades, the 
3rd German Hussars, who were ardent spec- 
tators of the combat.” 


» his more ac- 


The popula r opinion on ai Conti- 
nent is in favour of light cavalry, 
and many eminent authorities have 
publishe I their opinions on the subject. 
Various extracts from these are scat- 
tered through Captain Nolan’s volume, 
to which we must refer our readers, 
who will then be enabled to weigh the 
respective value of the arguments. 
Ilis own view is very clearly expressed 


as follows :— 


‘Heavy cavalry should have the largest 
and most powerful horses ; but the men and 
their accoutrements should be light. If you 

rht the powerfal horses with heavy men 
) rthem to a level 
with smaller and weaker horses. Thus a 
great heavy man in armour, on a fine strong 
horse, could not catch or ride down a Cos- 
but the same horse, 
with a light, active man on his back, would 
ride down a dozen of such Cossacks, one 
after the other. 


and accoutrements, you brin 


sack on a good pony ; 
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This reasoning appears to us as con- 
clusive as a theorem in mathematics, 
or a syllogism in logic. He then pro- 
ceeds thus: — 


“Tn a charge, the same horses with light 
weights will, by their speed and impulsive 
power, ride down or over obstacles which 
would certainly stop them if heavily weighted. 
The heavier the man, the less available the 
high qualities of the horse, and the less for- 
midable the man on his back. What (ex- 
cept, perhaps, the want of opportunity ) is to 
prevent our armour-clad household cavalry 
from meeting with the same fate, at the 
hands of some active and determined light 


horsemen, as befell the brave French cuiras- 


siers when they were shot and speared off 


their horses by the Cossacks ?”’ 


* « A Voice from Waterloo.” 
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These are important considerations. 
It is bad to be beaten at all, but far 
worse to be beaten by an inferior and 
contemptible enemy, who dares only 
to attack because he knows you have 
neutralised your own superior power. 
We remember the combat between Sa- 
Jadin and the Prince of Scotland in 
“The Talisman.” The strength and 
weight of knightly panoply were of no 
avail against the lightning- like rapidity 
of the horseman of the desert, who 
galloped round and round, and ex- 
hausted his heavy opponent without 
winding himself or courser. 

It is manifest that the eflicacy of the 
drageon depends equally on a judi- 
cious selection and aptitude of man and 
horse. Again, Captain Nolan remarks 
with sound truth, every man may be 
taught to ride, but it is not eve ry man 
who will make a good rider. In this, 
as in other peculiarities, each individual 
has his gifts, and without them you can- 
not force nature. It is so with almost 
every accomplishment — from painting 
and sculpture, to fencing, shooting at 
a mark, and dancing, inclusive. ‘The 
character and attributes of the horse 
require to be studied with as much at- 
tention as thoseof the man. He is called 
upon to perform duties beyond those 
of mere habit and instinct, and, from 
the moment that he is enlisted, should 
be treated as a rational being. There 
was something beyond mere folly piass- 
ing in the mind ‘of Caligula when he 
made his favourite charger a consul. 
*‘ Write up in golden letters,” says our 
author, or in letters distinguishable 
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and easy to read, in every riding-school 
and in every stable-—‘ Horses are 
TAUGHT, NOT BY HARSHNESS, BUT BY 
GENTLENEss.’” The precept comes from 
Xenophon, and is not the less to be 
followed because ancient and classical. 
If you want to govern your horse’s 
temper, you must never lose your own. 

All ec walry officers will undoubtedly 
read Captain Nolan’s volume, and none 
will consider they have wasted their 
time. There are many details we have 
not space to touch upon, and numerous 
strictures on other points fully as essen- 
tial as those we have selected for spe- 
cial notice. With such glaring defects 
as exist at present, it seems almost mi- 
raculous that our mounte« | troops have 
m: aintained their high position ; but 
when it mprove ment is so easy, and 
leading impediments so clearly pointed 
out, we trust the authorities will allow 
this praiseworthy effort to find favour 
in their eyes, and not cast it aside with- 
out a fair examination. The avowed 
object of the author is to advance that 
branch of the service of which he ap- 
pears to be a very enthusiastic me mber, 
and to assist young beginners in gain- 
ing a knowledge of their profession. 
Unless some one leads the way to 
amelioration, and meets with encourage- 
ment, old errors will continue to per- 
petuate themselves by prescriptive 
right. There is not much wisdom in 
being content with the second place 
when we have the power of filling the 
first ; neither can we laud the qi ualified 
ambition which pauses at mediocrity 
when excellence is within reach. 














































































































































































































































































For a tourist to write a clever, amusing 
book on Spain, and at the same timea 
true one, 18 no easy matter. So many 
influences tend to give a mistaken 
colouring to the opinions of a foreigner ; 
so many contradictions and incongrui- 
ties he witnesses; so many social and 
political paradoxes, and, in nine cases 


out of ten, so totally a different state of 


things from what he anticipated, that 
it requires not only aresidence of some 
duration in the country, but an obser- 
vant eye and a judicious mind to see 
things as they are, freed from preju- 
dice and misconception. Of the nu- 
merous works which have been pub- 
lished upon Spain, we know of none 
in which this task has been more suc- 
cessfully and more gracefully accom- 
plished, than in the splendid volume 
whose title we have given above. Not 
only is it a charming contribution to 
the literature of the day, brought out 
in the most striking and attractive 
manner, but one well entitled, from 
the thorough knowledge of the country 
which it evinces, and the spirit of 
truth and candour in which it is writ- 
ten, to be ranked among works of real 
and intrinsic value. To none will its 
perusal afford more pleasure, or at 
whose hands will it receive more warm 
commendation than those who, from 
their personal knowledge of the sub- 
ject, are best capable of judging and 
appreciating its merits. There may, 
doubtless, be many readers whom the 
style of the book may not exactly 
suit, who, in taking up a tour in Spain, 
expect and care only to find a succes- 
sion of exciting and diverting inci- 
dents. To them we would suggest 
their devoting their literary leisure to 
some other and more imaginative book; 
but to that other class, who read for 
information as well as amusement — 
who wish to see things as they are, and 
know the country as it is—who can ap- 
preciate the beauties of nature in the 
wild Sierra, and those of art in glorious 
temples and mouldering ruins — who 
can dwell with pleasure among the 
monuments of the past, and who seek 
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* “Castile and Andalucia.” By Lady Lonisa Tenison. 





to learn what the stranger may and 
may not expect to find in visiting 
Spain, we unhesitatingly recommend 
the perusal of * Castile and Andalu- 
cia.” That it should be illustrated, 
as it is, in a style of unusual excellence, 
might well be expected from the same 
gifted pencil, which has already given 
to the public its ‘ Sketches iu the 
East; but what impressed us as the 
peculiar characteristic of this volume 
1s, its careful avoidance of all exagge- 
ration—its spirit of truthfulness ; and, 
while entering into questions of great 
difficulty on the religious, social, and 
political condition of the country, its 
entire freedom from prejudice. 

In style it is unaflected — at times 
even to carelessness; but always ris- 
ing, when the subject invites it, into 
elegance and high descriptive power. 
Of the opportunity which a residence 
of some two years afforded, of studying 
the history, language, and literature of 
Spain, the authoress seems to have di- 
ligently availed herself; and thus we 
have also the advantage of inferring 
that her opinions are not the result of 
crude, hasty impressions, but of per- 
sonal experience, and an _ intimate 
acquaintance with her subject —ad- 
vantages of which, we are bound to 
acknowledge, she has availed herself 
with good taste, good feeling, and very 
great ability. 

The authoress lands at Malaga, 
whither she proceeded with her family, 
to spend the winter of 1850. She, 
too, seems to have shared in all those 
notions about Spain and Spaniards, so 
common in the world :— 


“* No one,” she says, ‘‘ can approach Spain 
without feelings of the deepest interest, dif- 
ferent, indeed from those which animate the 
traveller, on first seeing the more classic 
shores of Greece or Italy ; but still of a cha- 
racter which awakens many astirring thought 
and cherished recollection. . . . 2. 1 
Spain has been ever the favoured land of 
romance; and some of her greatest heroes 
live but in the wild verses of her ballads. 
There is still a charm in this land of bygone 
chivalry, which lingers about it, even after 
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a long residence in the country, and an ac- 
quaintance with the sad realities of its pre- 
sent state have gone far to dispel the dreams 
in which imagination had so long indulged.” 


Not long, however, are we denizens 
of the soil, and settled in our quarters 
at the Fonda de la Alameda (then a 
very tolerable, but now certainly one 
of the best hotels in Spain), and ad- 
mired on the promenade the charming 


effect of the gay mantilla, when one of 


the most popular of those ‘ dreams’”’ 
is thus ‘¢ dispelled” :— 


“T know that I shall be accused of insen- 
sibility and want of taste, when I confess 
that my first disappointment on landing in 
Spain was the almost total absence of beauty 
amongst the Spanish women. Poets have 
sung of Spain’s ‘ dark-glancing daughters,’ 
and travellers have wandered through the 
country, with minds so deeply impressed 
with the preconceived idea of the beauty of 
the women, that they have found them all 
their imaginations so fondly pictured, and 
their works have fostered, what I cannot 
help maintaining, is a mere delusion; one 
of the many in which people still indulge 
when they think and dream of Spain. The 
women of Spain have magnificent eyes, 
beautiful hair, and generally fine teeth; but 
more than that cannot be said by those who 
are content to give an honest and candid 
opinion. I have rarely seen one whose fea- 
tures could be called strictly beautiful, and 
that bewitching grace and fascination about 
their figures and their walk which they for- 
merly possessed, have disappeared with the 
high comb which supported the mantilla, 
and the narrow basquina, which gave a pe- 
culiar character to their walk. With the 
change in their costume, those distinctive 
charms have vanished. The gaudy colours 
which now prevail have destroyed the ele- 
gance that always accompanies black, in 
which alone, some years since, a lady could 
appear in public, No further proof of this 
is required than to see the same people at 
church, where black is still considered indis- 
pensable, and on the Alameda with red 
dresses and yellow shawls, or some colours 
equally gaudy, and combined with as little 
regard to taste. The men have likewise 
abandoned the cloak, and now appear in 
paletots and every variety of foreign inven- 
tion: nor have they either gained by their 
sacrifices at the altar of French fashion. By 
no means distinguished in figure, none 
needed more the rich folds of the capa to 
lend them that air of grace and dignity 
which it peculiarly possesses.”—p. 7. 


Malaga has become of late years 
rather a favourite place with the fa- 
culty, to which to send those patients 
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for whom a genial climate is supposed 
to be the best restorative; and in 
many cases, doubtless, there could not 
be a better selection. Dry it is, to an 
extraordinary degree; and to any one 
accustomed to a northern winter, a 
Christmas spent on that sheltered 
shore of the Mediterranean is as 
warm and sunny as our “balmy 
month of May.” ‘To some, that alone 
would be all-sufficient — to look out 
upon the calm blue waves, to inhale 
the gentle south wind, as it breathes 
pure and fresh across those inland 
waters; and when the setting sun 
sinks behind the distant mountains of 
Tarifa, to retire for the night, content 
with the tranquil enjoyment of the 
day, and with the consoling prospect 
that each successive one will be a re- 
etition of that which preceded it. 
ut to many, such a monotonous exist- 
ence would more than neutralise the 
benefit of climate; and it might be a 
question well deserving the serious 
attention of medical men, in sending 
eople about the world in search of 
Pealth, to ascertain not only the respec- 
tive physical, but the ethnological con- 
dition of the patient and the place, in 
order that both may harmonise as 
much as possible in producing the re- 
sult desired. Of the claims of Malaga 
in this respect, we may judge from 
the following :— 


“ The last few years Malaga has become 
a very favourite residence for invalids. Its 
climate certainly is exceedingly mild and 
genial; and the invalid who can obtain 
rooms facing the sun will seldom suffer from 
cold during the winter. There is but little 
rain: in fact, its excessive dryness might be 
hurtful to some constitutions, to which the 
moister air of Madeira might prove more 
beneficial. It is, however, occasionally vi- 
sited by bitter winds, called the Terral, 
which are the warmest in summer, and cold- 
est in winter. They blow across the plain 
to the westward of the town; and while 
they prevail, the want of rain makes the 
dust quite insupportable, particularly in the 
Alameda. A cloudless sky and glowing sun 
may offer great and deserved attractions to 
the invalid, whose hopes are all centred upon 
climate ; but let no one be tempted to fix 
on Malaga as a residence, for any other rea- 
son. 

“ Society there is none; and, with the ex- 
ception of the theatre, there are no amuse- 
ments whatever which could contribute to 
make time pass agreeably, and no objects of 
interest to attract the attention of the travel- 
ler. With the exception of Madrid, there is 
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no society in Spanish towns, in our accepta- 
tion of the word. 

“People go to the theatre every evening, 
and sometimes visit each other in their 
boxes; but never receive at home, except 
their intimate friends or relations, Even the 
carnival does not rouse them. At Malaga 
no notice of it seemed to be taken, beyond 
one or two masked balls at the Lyceo and at 
the theatre. The former was more select ; and, 
doubtless, amusing enough, in the by-play 
of the masquerade, to all those conversant 
with the ‘ins and outs’ of the assembly. 
Many of the ladies went unmasked, in ball- 
dresses, Though a southern race, they do 
not appear to have any genius for the pecu- 
liar spirit of the masque, as seen in Italy. 
The ball at the theatre was deadly-lively ; 
no one danced, not even the masks; and it 
seemed as though the people were sitting in 
their boxes merely to be looked at, 

“The tourist, in visiting Andalucia, may 
spare himself the unnecessary trouble of tak- 
ing with him letters of introduction ; except 
such as relate to matters of business. It is 
true, when he does present them, nothing 
can be more polite and engaging than his 
reception. He is met with a profuse gene- 
rosity, or rather prodigality, which, to the 
uninitiated, is positively distressing. Every- 
thing is his, ‘ a su disposicion;’ but, in most 
cases, they are mere words of course, and 
there it ends. Not that the Spaniard is really 
inhospitable; but it is not the custom to en- 
tertain. Formerly, I am told, it was other- 
wise: but continued civil wars, and the un- 
settled state of society which resulted from 
them, have broken up social intercourse.”— 


p. 24. 





What Malaga possesses of interest 
for the visitant—in the cathedral, the 
Moorish fortress, the festivals, the rides 
in its vicinity, or its mountain scenery 
—we shall not stay to consider; but 
passing on to the ensuing spring, that 
glorious season of the south when earth 
bursts forth in flowers and teeming 
verdure, accompany our fair guide to 
the far-famed region of Granada. Here 
the tourist approaches a field where 
no disappointment need await him. If 
he lay aside his absurd propensity of 
confounding the present with the past, 
and expecting a romance which no 
longer exists, and be content to fill his 
heart with the contemplation of Nature 
in her loveliest aspect, and to admire 
the rarest monuments of an extinct 
civilisation, he can have nothing left 
to desire. The first view of Granada 
is finely told :— 





“We rode up in haste to the brow of the 
hill before us, each anxious to obtain the 
first view of Granada; and glorious indeed 











it was, for the setting sun was just gilding 
the distant towers of the Alhambra, and the 
queenly city rose before us, with her girdle 
of mountains, while the Vega was spread 
out as a verdant carpet at her feet. There 
can be few prospects more enchanting than 
this; the fertile plain, extending for about 
thirty miles in length, seemed a very para- 
dise, after the dreary country we had been 
traversing. It looked like the bed of a lake, 
from which the waters had receded, leaving 
a vast plain of the richest verdure, encircled 
by lofty mountains. The eye wandered over 
every variety of undulating ground. From 
the low mounds on which we were standing, 
it swept round to the left—over hills, gra- 
dually rising in height, until they broke into 
the precipitous cliffs of Alfacar, which, from 
this distance, appeared close behind the town; 
while to our right rose the long chain of the 
Sierra Nevada, its alpine heights at this sea- 
son one mass of snow. 

‘“* The natural beauty of its situation, com- 
bined with all the thousand historic recollec- 
tions which crowd round the very name of 
Granada, render this one of the most striking 
scenes which can be presented to the traveller. 

“The Arabs, whose thoughts were con- 
stantly recurring to the land from which 
they sprang, awarded the palm of beauty to 
Granada over their favourite cities of Da- 
mascus, Cairo, and Bagdad; and as they 
loved to trace in the land of their adoption 
every possible similarity to the country they 
had left, they settled themselves in those 
scenes which recalled their own homes most 
vividly to their recollection. The wild hordes 
from the deserts of Palmyra were satisfied 
with the arid coasts of Almeria and the plains 
of Murcia. The legions from the hilly coun- 
try of Palestine and Syria found a resem- 
blance to their native mountains in the fast- 
nesses of the Serrania of Ronda. The fields 
of Archidona were peopled by those who had 
pastured their flocks in the valley of the 
Jordan; but the inhabitants of Damascus 
could find nothing to remind them of the 
paradise they had quitted until they beheld 
Granada. 

“Here their willing fancies soon traced a 
resemblance to the home of their childhood ; 
the Sierra Nevada recalled the snowy sum- 
mits of the Lebanon ; the city stood like their 
own on the edge of a fertile plain, while the 
Darro, Xenil, and other streams, rivalled the 
rivers of Damascus in the abundance of their 
waters ; countless gardens and orchards 
covered the Vega as in their own rich and 
smiling valley ; the sky was as bright, and 
the air as pure; and they settled themselves 
with rapture in a land they loved to call the 
Damascus of the west. And it was not diffi- 
cult for their warm imaginations to discover 
this resemblance. From some of the slopes 
of the Sierra Nevada it has often struck me 
very forcibly ; with this difference, however, 
that while the Vega of Granada is enclosed 
on every side by mountains, the cultivated 
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lands around Damascus lose themselves in 
the sand of the desert, one arid boundless 
plain stretching far away to the horizon. 

“The sun had set; and our guides re- 
minded us we had yet some distance to go 
before we reached the city, on which we were 
gazing with so much admiration. We ac- 
cordingly descended the hill, and reached 
Gabia la Grande, a large village on the 
margin of the Vega. We now entered upon 
a wide road, with fields of corn and hemp on 
each side, interspersed with orchards, inter- 
sected by streams of water in every direction. 
Two hours’ ride across the Vega brought us 
to Granada. It was night long before we 
reached it: but there was a certain charm 
in the darkness ; for, as we approached, the 
precipitous hills before us seemed illuminated 
with countless stars, and as we entered by 
the Alameda of the Xenil, the noise of rush- 
ing waters, the deep shadows of the trees, 
with the lights scattered amongst them, 
gave it an undefined fairly-like appearance 
which left upon the mind the most agreeable 
impressions.”—p. 40. 


The description of the Alhambra, as 
seen from the opposite hill of the Al- 
baycin (p. 49), is excellent for its 
graphic vigour, and, combined with 
the splendid lithograph which forms 
the frontispiece, must leave upon the 
mind, even of the least imaginative, 
an accurate impression of * the palace- 
fortress of the Moor.” Often as the 
interior has been delineated by the 
tourist, we cannot deny our readers 
the pleasure of giving here an extract 
or two, which will afford at once a 
vivid idea of the fairy scene and of the 
powers of the writer to limn as vividly 
with the pen as with the pencil. Five 
hundred years ago the greatest mo- 
narchs in Europe lived on rush-strewed 
floors, within gloomy walls barely 
covered with a rude tapestry. At that 
day the Moorish princes of Granada 
held their brilliant court in halls which, 
even in their ruin, are such as this: — 


“ From the tocador, a suite of modernised 
rooms, with heavy wooden ceilings, covered 
with the ‘ Plus ultra’ of Charles V. — that 
eternal motto which meets the eye every- 
where — leads into the beautiful apartment 
called the Mirador de Lindaraja. The pro- 
fusion of ornament bestowed here is per- 
fectly astonishing, and it is equally surprising 
how the beauty of the general design is in- 
creased, not marred, by the elaborate mi- 
nuteness of the details. From an alcove, the 
walls of which shine with azulejos, and at- 
tract and delight the eye with the most deli- 
cate traceries, the double arches of a Moorish 
window look out upon a marble fountain, 
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sparkling amidst orange trees and myrtles ; 
whilst within, the view embraces a vista to 
which the pencil alone could do justice. 
Before you, the Sala de las Dos Hermanas, 
with its lofty dome-shaped roof, suspending 
in studied and most skilful confusion pendu- 
lous fret-work, as graceful as stalactites, and 
reflecting the same prismatic hues — its po- 
lished marble floor, its walls of arabesques, 
its lofty arches, opening out upon the Court 
of the Lions, through whose graceful columns 
is visible beyond the corresponding and 
equally splendid Hall of the Abencerrages, 
The long perspective of the receding arches, 
the infinite variety of lines and colours, all 
flowing and blending into each cther, and the 
character of luxurious elegance that pervades 
the entire, impress the beholder with feelings 
of the liveliest pleasure and unbounded ad- 
miration of the taste and skill, that with 
such simple materials could produce effects 
so beautiful.”—p. 62. 


Who that have lingered there after 
the shades of night had gathered round 
the scene, and will not recognise in the 
following the magic effect it produced 
upon their mind and feelings ?— 


* Beautiful at all hours of the day, it is 
still more lovely when seen by moonlight. 
When all is still and silent, when no sound 
disturbs the almost overpowering tranquillity 
of the scene, the imagination may indulge 
its fancies unrestrained, and people these 
courts once more with their former inmates. 
When the bright moonlight glances on the 
fairy columns, the ravages of time, the bar- 
barous alterations of the Christian sovereigns, 
the modern changes which impair what still 
survives, all merge in the deep dark shadows 
which conceal the sad realities that dispel 
the visions of the past. Nothing is seen but 
the beautiful outline of the whole, appearing 
rather the work of genii than of men, and 
looking as if the slightest breath would 
make it vanish. This is the time when 
memory unbidden recalls the old ballads, 
and conjures up visions of the actors and 
the scenes of Moorish story. 

“ Then, too, is the moment to enjoy the 
view, looking down from the windows of the 
Tower of Comares upon the tranquil city, 
with its countless lights glittering in the 
darkness; a lower sky shining, as it were, in 
rivalry of the one above—the ‘ cielo bajo,’ as 
the Spaniards call it. Wemay gaze upon 
it in its mysterious shadows until, forgetful 
of the present, we expect to hear the gentle 
murmur sounding from minaret to minaret, 
‘There is but one God, and Mahommed is his 
prophet.’ But our dream is soon dispelled, 
the bells from numerous churches break on 
the stillness of the night, and the loud watch- 
cry of ‘Ave Maria Purissima,’ recalls the 
struggles of the Catholic against the enemy 
of his faith ; and although the imagination 
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is deprived of so rich a source of poetry and 
romance, still in our hearts we rejoice in the 
triumph of the Christian arms, and sympa- 
thise with those who endured so much to 
plant the standard of the Cross on the towers 


of the unbeliever.”—p. 65. 


We have seen the Granada of the 
past in its magnificent remains; now 
we have a picture of the Granada of 
the present day, in its finest holiday 
costume :— 


** The Bibarambla is still the scene of all 
public ceremonies, and appears decked out 
in peculiar style on the feast of Corpus 
Christi, when it becomes the fashionable 
promenade. On this day the raised plat- 
form, which then fills up the centre, is or- 
namented with a temple of some unknown 
order, and flowers and fountains, which are 
all exhibited for this cccasion only. Round 
the Plaza a covered colonnade is erected of 
painted canvas, which serves to protect the 
procession from the heat of the sun, and is 
adorned with paintings and rhymes of the 
most grotesque description. How painfully 
at variance these latter are with the sanctity 
of the ceremony which they are placed there 
to honour, no one who has not scen them 
can imagine. Caricatures of the broadest 
description, doggrel verses on the common 
topics of the day, coarse lampoons, odes and 
rhymes to the Holy Sacrament, all in most 
unseemly juxtaposition, cover the pillars, 
and convey to the stranger a melancholy, 
but, alas! too true, an impression of the 
state of the religion of the country. It is 
an animated scene. Crowds of peasantry 
flock into the town from the neighbourhood 
around: all appear in their gayest dress; 
the balconies are bright with snowy mantil- 
las and sparkling fans; music and the report 
of fireworks fill the air, when at noon on 
Corpus eve the festivities commence in the 
square, by the civil authorities delivering it 
up to the clergy. From this hour to the 
following morning the square is crowded— 
all through the day and night the people 
parade round and round. In the evening it 
is brilliantly lighted, and bands of music 
keep incessantly playing; the sides of the 
Plaza are lined with chairs and couches, 
where the ladies come down, in full dress, 
and see and are seen to equal advantage. 
The immense concourse of people, however, 
makes it rather disagreeable, although a 
Spanish crowd is the most amiable and ac- 
commodating on the face of the earth — the 
Puerta de las Orejas notwithstanding. The 
Pescadoria, or Fish-market, leading out of 
the Plaza, picturesque at all times, from the 
long projecting wooden gallery which runs 
its entire length, is on this eve an immense 
‘curiosity shop’ of the most singular de- 
scription. The stalls are no longer co- 
vered with the finny tribe, but with toys, 


trinkets, pictures, &c.; and each stall is 
fitted up as a shrine, brilliantly lighted, 
with its altar, and crucifix, and pious pic- 
tures, where the people may pray or pur- 
chase as they feel inclined.”—p. 92. 


We must not linger in Granada, all- 
charming though it be; yet, one more 
extract before we leave, as it refers to 
a practice which, from the gross and 
absurd excess to which it 1s carried, 
even far beyond what one sees in other 

toman Catholic countries, seems to be 
(and always to have been) the result of 
an inherent characteristic in the Spa. 
nish people: we allude to the extraor- 
dinary mode in which they paint and 
deck out the images in their churches. 
All lovers of art—and the authoress is 
clearly one—are ever indulgent to re- 
ligious practices which tend to foster 
and develop their favourite passion. 
With them, whatever be their creed, 
architecture, and sculpture, and paint- 
ing are ever the fit handmaidens to re- 
ligion. In this, as in other passages 
in the book, we may trace this feeling ; 
but whatever difference of opinion 
there may be upon this head, in her 
yvarm condemnation of those abuses 
we all must heartily concur. After 
describing the cathedral, and the many 
works of Alonzo Cano which orna- 
ment it, she proceeds :— 


‘* He executed many paintings and other 
works to adorn the cathedral; and a beauti- 
ful little image of the Virgin, which he 
carved and painted, stands on the lectern in 
the choir. This style of carving in wood, 
and painting the figures so as to complete 
the illusion to the eye, is an art which was 
carried to great perfection in Spain, and had 
among its followers some of the greatest of 
her artists. In no country has the venera- 
tion for images been carried to such an ex- 
cess as in the Peninsula. It would seem to 
have been so from the earliest times ; for the 
Council of Illiberis, held in the beginning of 
the fourth century, within two leagues of 
Granada, condemned and strictly prohibited 
the excessive use of images in the churches. 
Every province, nay almost every city, has 
its miraculous shrine; and images of our 
Lady and of the saints have been multiplied 
to satisfy the enthusiasm of devotees, The 
more they resembled life in minute detail, the 
more they satisfied the desires of a crowd of 
ignorant worshippers, who, without any 
soul for the loftier conceptions of art, only 
sought a life-like and startling reality. To 
gratify this taste, figure after figure was fa- 
shioned, and all the dresses and accessories 
painted with the greatest care and minutie ; 
and in many instances the artist executed 
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nothing but the head and arms, the figure 
itself being clothed in sumptuous dresses, and 
adorned with jewels, with which the gene- 
rosity of pious devotees loved to deck the 
image of their favourite saint. But such re- 
presentations, far from elevating the thoughts, 
or aiding the soul in religious contempla- 
tion, only tended to vulgarise the worship 
they were meant to assist; and the painted 
dolls which now disfigure the Spanish 
churches, and the low grade of religious 
faith which they indicate, clearly show how 
dangerous it is to familiarise too much to 
the mind objects which should ever be 
treated with a mysterious awe. That 
sculpture, in its truest sense, may be an 
art available for the furtherance of religion, 
Ido not question. A marble figure of the 
Saviour on the Cross may bring more vividly 
to the imagination of the Christian the suf- 
ferings of his Redeemer, if the eye be not 
pained by too close a resemblance to familiar 
objects ; but when the same event is repre- 
sented coloured with all the painful realities 
of life, or rather of death, the ghastly colour 
of dying agony—the blood streaming from 
the wounds—it creates in the mind nothing 
but feelings of horror. There is no doubt 
but that the master minds of Montanes and 
Torrigiano have given an ideal beauty to 
the creations of their chisel ; Lut it is dange- 
rous ground, and treads too closely upon the 
commonplace. The generality have no more 
art or poetry about them than wax-work 
figures badly executed, and whose defects 
are exaggerated by the most tawdry and 
grotesque costume. Cano’s own dying words 
are no inapt illustration of these remarks. 
His love of art was strong to the last; and 
when the priest, who watched_his final mo- 
ments, extended to him a coarsely-carved 
crucifix to kiss, he repelled it from him with 
disgust, exclaiming—‘ Provoke me not with 
that wretched thing; let me have a simple 
cross, for with that I can reverence Christ in 
faith—I can worship him as he is in him- 
self, and as I contemplate him in my own 
mind.’"—p. 88. 


We are in Seville — the pride, the 
maravilla of Spain; anda rare old city 
it is, with its walls of tapia, its quaint 
little streets and squares, its patios and 
fountains, its Moorish tower and Chris- 
tian temple, its wooden sculpture and 
glorious paintings, its processions and 
its bull-fights, its orange groves and 
classic river—alas! that we must con- 
fess it, the muddiest stream that ever 
rolled its yellow waters to the sea. 
Yes, Seville is a charming place to 
spend the spring—say from the begin- 
ning of March till the end of May— 
always taking for granted that the vi- 
sitor can sufficiently enjoy himself dur- 
ing that period with the resources 
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above enumerated ; for here, as else- 
where, there is no society :— 


“In Seville there is even less society than 
in other Andalucian towns. There were not 
any balls or parties whatever, and people 
seldom meet except at the theatre or on the 
promenades. Each family has its own little 
circle, consisting of two or three relatives or 
friends, who come and sit together of an 
evening; or else they have a box at the 
theatre, and go there night after night. This 
is all very well for the inhabitants them- 
selves, who have their own relatives and 
friends ; but for foreigners it is anything but 
lively: and the more to be regretted at Se- 
ville, where there are all the elements neces- 
sary for agreeable society. There are a great 
many families of the nobility residing here; 
they have charming houses, admirably cal- 
culated for receiving; and there is not by 
any means a deficiency of wealth. But they 
do not care about it; they are unused to it; 
it requires too much exertion, and they pre- 
fer going on with the same routine.”—p. 187. 


Three chapters are devoted to Se- 
ville, and three most delightful chap- 
ters they are. Everything deserving 
of attention is touched off with a fresh- 
ness and point almost peculiar to a 
female pen, when that pen is directed 
by ability and taste. We wish that we 
had space for more than the two or 
three passages which we give. The 
cathedral, the grandest Gothic church 
in the world, with which the noblest 
structures of Northern Europe can 
bear no comparison for sublimity and 
effect, is thus described :— 


“On first entering, from the bright light 
outside, it seems hardly possible to pierce the 
darkness which pervades this wondrous pile; 
but a few moments suffice to render it more 
distinct, and then it gradually discloses itself 
in all its vast sublimity. The eye, attuned 
to the scene, begins to pierce the dimly- 
lighted aisles ; the massive pillars that sup- 
port its vaulted roof come forth from the 
gloom which shrouded them; the gilded 
rejas of the altar and the choir, the che- 
quered marble pavement, the side chapels 
beneath the lofty arches, stand revealed ; 
and the mind, disturbed by no meretricious 
ornaments or frivolous details, seizes on the 
whole. Awed and wonderstruck by the so- 
lemn grandeur of this unmatched cathedral, 
you stand and watch the lights which play 
across the aisles, as the rays of the sun pour 
through the rich windows of painted glass, 
illuminating with rainbow hues the portions 
on which they fall. Cold, indeed, must be 
the heart which does not feel that here it 
may worship God in a temple worthy of its 
faith, The massive proportions of the edi- 
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fice, the dark colour of the stone, the absence 
of all ornament or detail, the mysterious light 
which pervades the whole, all combine to 
produce an impression which must for ever 
be stamped in indelible characters on the 
memory. The forms of Gothic architecture, 
which bear the mind soaring heavenwards, 
always appear more in harmony with the 
Christian faith than any other; and a tem- 
ple like this impresses the mind with feelings 
which are never experienced even beneath 
the stately dome of St. Peter’s. The tower- 
ing piers, the pointed arches losing themselves 
in the groined vaults above, are doubly felt 
amid the gloom which reigns in Seville Ca- 
thedral, rendering every object so undefined, 
and leaving full scope to the imagination to 
dwell on all the fancied signification of its 
design ; spiritualising each aspiring line, and 
discovering a thousand meanings of which 
the architect himself but little dreamed. . . . 
There is something unutterably grand in this 
temple; no tawdry images, no tinsel orna- 
ments detract from its simplicity. At all 
times, and at all hours of the day, it discloses 
some fresh beauty—at early morning, when 
the rising sun casts his beams through the 
painted glass, gilding here and there some 
giant pillar, and a few early worshippers are 
scattered through its aisles, attending to the 
mass celebrated in the different chapels; at 
midday when the doors are closed, and it 
rises in all its grand proportions, without a 
living being to disturb the tranquil grandeur 
of the scene; and at eve, when the varied 
tints of the setting sun, shining upon the 
windows, make them glow with the jewelled 
light of emeralds and rubies, and the build- 
ing itself becomes obscured in the growing 
darkness.”—p. 148. 


For the contrast, we shall here in- 
sert a sketch of Leon Cathedral, ano- 
ther of the four triumphs of Spanish 
ecclesiastical architecture :— 


“The interior is lovely ; it grows upon 
you each successive time that you enter it, 
and in elegance and lightness it stands un- 
rivalled. It is narrow and lofty; and be- 
fore the lower tier of windows were blocked 
up, it must have appeared as though it had 
been built of glass. It is a miracle of ar- 
chitecture; and on a first visit, you are not 
sufficiently impressed with the slightness of 
the walls, making one wonder how the build- 
ing could have stood so long in this stormy 
climate. This is the type of the light and 
elegant in architecture, as Seville is of the 
massive and imposing. It would be impos- 
sible to compare the two, except as they 
form a contrast to each other. Both are 
beautiful ; and in Seville you may feel over- 
whelmed by the sombre majesty which 
clothes religious worship in its grandest form. 
In Leon the heart looks upward with joyous- 
ness, and the fairy columns and variegated 








windows make one think of the worship ofa 
God of peace and love.”—p. 406. 


Here is a glimpse of the famous Feria 
of Seville, done to the life :— 


“ All around is a chaos of sounds of the 
most discordant nature—the chattering of the 
gipsies, the loud talking of the men who are 
buying and selling, disputing and bargain- 
ing, mingling with the multifarious noises 
proceeding from so many animals all congre- 
gated together. The choicest steeds from the 
renowned plains of Cordova, fierce bulls from 
the flat grounds that border the Guadalqui- 
vir, troops of mules and of donkeys, of sheep 
and goats, are scattered about the fair in 
every direction. The din and whirl is be- 
yond description. It is not with the voice 
alone that men converse ; their hands are as 
eloquent as their tongues, and their flashing 
eyes and vehement gesticulations form alto- 
gether a scene of confusion, such as in our 
cool northern lands can hardly be imagined. 

“Now and then the scene is varied by 
the arrival of a Majo, or dandy, very gaily 
dressed, with his lady-love on the horse be- 
hind him; the steed brightly caparisoned, 
with its striped red and yellow mantas and 
hanging fringe. The Majo himself, in his 
embroidered jacket, covered with gold and 
silver buttons, his two pocket-handkerchiefs, 
which are quite indispensable, peeping out of 
his pocket on either side, and his embroider- 
ed gaiters most curiously worked in leather, 
The crowd make way for a calesa, which re- 
sembles the antiquated vehicles still in use 
at Naples, painted in all the most gaudy co- 
lours imaginable; the man sitting on the 
shafts to drive, with difficulty forcing his 
carriage through the throng, who are warn- 
ed of his arrival by the jingling of the horses’ 
bells. Amid all this congregated mass of 
human beings, talking, laughing, quarrel- 
ling, and singing, gipsies try to allure people 
into buying horses which have been made up 
and arranged for the occasion; while in 
other places they endeavour quietly to ap- 
propriate some stray goat or tempting pig, 
which disappears, as if by magic, from 
among its comrades, while its owner looks 
in vain for the active, cunning culprit. 

“ Numbers of foreigners may be seen forc- 
ing their way through the crowd, endeavour- 
ing to see everything that is going on: 
specimens of every nation; the grave and 
steady German; the light-hearted French- 
man, determined to be amused, entering into 
everything, utterly regardless what amuse- 
ment he affords to others so long as he is 
amused himself; and, last of all, abound our 
own countrymen, their independent style of 
dress rendering them visible at any distance, 
and the cry of ‘ Inglés, Inglés !’ always greets 
them as they pass along, as surely as though 
they bore the word imprinted on their wide- 
awakes and shooting coats, their identity 
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being rendered even more unmistakable 
when they seek to shelter it under the guise 
of the ‘ sombrero calanés’ and the ‘ calesera 
Andaluz.” And what different shades of 
character! — with what varied feelings are 
they gazing on the animated scene around ! 
Here are a party of oflicers from Gibraltar, 
who have rushed over to ‘do’ Seville, and 
the fair, and the Holy Week, and the bull- 
fights, all in the same breath. There stands 
another individual, cold and wrapt in his 
own English formality, looking on solemnly, 
and wondering how people can be amused 
with such nonsense ; while another putting 
aside all this grandeur, mixes himself in 
everything, thinks it all capital fun, and sits 
down to help the Gitanas in making their 
bunuelos. Then come some Americans, 
pitying people for finding so much novelty 
in a Spanish fair, assuring them if they 
would only come to the States they would 
find something worth seeing. 

* English ladies, too, were there in abun- 
dance, walking up and down amongst their 
dark rivals, some studying every feature of 
the scene, and trying to stamp its varied 
episodes on the pages of their drawing-books. 
Laughing urchins, their eyes sparkling with 
mischief, were disputing for the honour of 
sitting as models; some one appointing him- 
self as guard of honour, and preventing 
others inconveniencing the sketcher, quite 
forgetting he was himself the most intrusive 
of them all. One Englishwoman, more sen- 
timental than the rest, scarcely heeded the 
busy scene, so occupied was she in bringing 
to her mind the dreadful fires of the Inqui- 
sition, and vainly striving to ascertain the 
identical spot where the victims were sacri- 
ficed. A young enthusiast, too, was there, 
one who was drinking deep of the Castalian 
spring; but he was out of his element in 
this bewildering crowd; he sought seclusion 
and retirement in the poetic realms of Gra- 
nada, and when we met him again, he was 
dwelling in the courts of the Alhambra, 
seeking for what he himself called, ‘ the un- 
graspable.”—p. 208. 


One of the striking defects to the 
stranger in travelling through Spain, 
is the almost total absence of trees— 
at least, of anything deserving the 


name of timber. The orange is a 
splendid shrub—an overgrown laurel, 
and the olive a rival of the hawthorn, 
Even these are only to be found in 
particular provinces; and, as a general 
rule, it may be said, that he will see 
from Irun to Cadiz nothing in the 
shape of a tree much higher than the 
top of his diligence. But if he will go 
where the wheel of diligence or chariot 
never yet has traversed, and mounting 
his stout nag, duly caparisoned with 


manta, bota, and alforjas, take “a 
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good scramble through the wild sier- 
ras,” between Jeres and Ronda; or, if 
he likes it better, between Ronda and 
Jeres, he will have little to complain 
of in that respect, and see besides such 
scenery as will repay him for the slight 
drawback occasioned by having no 
beds to sleep on, and little to live on 
but what the aforesaid bota and alfor- 
jas may contain. To be sure, the 
authoress and her party appear to have 
had letters to certain agents and al- 
caldes, which wonderfully increased 
the usual supply of creature-comforts 
on the route; but again, we repeat, 
there is nothing in the drawbacks 
which the charms of that mountain 
ride will not amply compensate. Per. 
haps, too, in starting from Cadiz, he 
may have the luck to cross the bay in 
the steamer, which— 


“Carries its passengers backwards and 
forwards three or four times a day, under the 
guidance of an Irish engineer, who doctored 
the machinery whenever it fell sick, and 
who declared that it went ‘as well, if not 
better,’ than when it was new. Myles Cogan 
was the name of the guardian angel who 
had presided over the safety valves of this 
crazy old thing for upwards of six years; 
and a very characteristic specimen he was of 
his race, with his shrewd, laughing, grey 
eye, his mouth stretching from ear to ear, 
and his whole countenance beaming with 
good nature. He has taken to himself a 
Spanish wife, and the youthful offspring 
claim a common descent from the O’Cogan 
and the Cid, ‘the shamrock of Erin and the 
olive of Spain.’ He was charmed at finding 
some of his countrymen on board, and of- 
fered his services in the fashion of his adopted 
land; at the same time wisely retiring to 
perform for us the most effectual service in 
his power, that of guiding us safely into the 
harbour of Port St. Mary.”—p. 226. 


The first day's ride from Jeres is to 
the little town of Arcos; and here we 
have the first experiences of the slight 
drawbacks we mentioned :— 


‘* We arrived late, and stopped at a small 
posada just at the entrance of the town. It 
looked clean, and the rooms were all scrupu- 
lously whitewashed; but as to accommoda- 
tion, there was nothing, save the bare walls. 
The travellers who flocked there, it seems, 
were not in the habit of requiring beds, for 
our hostess did not possess such luxuries. 
We had, however, fortunately come provided 
with letters of introduction to the various 
places on our road; and one was immediate- 
ly despatched to the Alcalde, with one of 
those loving, beseeching, flattering notes, 
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such as Spaniards love to receive, and only 
those who have been long in Spain know 
how to write. An appeal to a Spaniard’s 
kindness and good-nature is rarely made in 
vain ; and the worthy Alcalde soon made his 
appearance, offering us everything which be- 
longed to him, and earnestly requesting us 
to take shelter under his roof. ‘This we de- 
clined, for our baggage was all unpacked, 
and great would have been the trouble of 
changing our quarters; but we accepted, 
with many thanks, his offers of sending all 
that we required. In a short time we had 
beds and bedding, and every requisite for all 
our party ; and, by a proper division of la- 
bour, we soon arranged everything for our 
evening’s accommodation. We were easily 
satisfied. Our rooms opened on a sinall 
terrace, where, in the bright starlight, we 
discussed, over our coffee, the pleasures of 
the day, and the arrangements for the mor- 
row.” —p. 241. 


If we have been candid as to the 
deficiency of accommodation, it will be 
admitted that we have not exaggerated 
the recompense :— 


“ On leaving Arcos, a precipitous and stony 

path leads down to the river, which is forded 
at some little distance above the town. From 
here it is seen to great advantage ; rising on 
its conical hill, it appears a perfect pyramid 
of snow against a sky of ultramarine. The 
banks of the river, far as the eye could reach, 
were covered with the greenest verdure; 
while groves of olives, relieved here and 
there by dense tufts of the rose-coloured 
cistus in its brightest bloom, presented a 
picture of sylvan beauty rarely to be sur- 
passed. We soon reached a rocky hill, 
across which our path conducted us; and as 
we climbed up its parched and worn sides, 
we regretted the lovely valley we were leav- 
ing behind, On gaining its summit, how- 
ever, what a scene lay before us ! different, 
indeed, but far more splendid. Grand views 
of the distant mountains bound the prospect, 
while the country all around, in hill and 
dale, is covered with gigantic forest-trees— 
a sight so unusual in barren, treeless Spain, 
whose arid aspect seems rather to belong to 
the African than to the European world, 
But here we have, indeed, forest timber. 
Glorious trees, whose branches, untouched 
by the hand of man, now rest upon the 
ground, now interlace each other, and, again 
opening out, offer vistas of surpassing beauty. 
And then such dazzling sunlight in the open 
glades—such deep dark shadows beneath the 
trees; the path at one moment crossing a 
sandy soil, at another the luxuriant herbage 
forming a carpet beneath the horses’ feet. 
And amid the forest glades wandered herds 
of gigantic goats, browsing on the trees, and 
recklessly pulling at the branchcs which 
came within their reach, 








“Such a mixture, too, of foliage; the 
bright green of some of the oaks contrasting 
with the dull, unchanging hue of the ilex 
and the cork, whose leaves, not presenting 
the brilliancy and colour of the deciduous 
trees, make up for the defect by retaining 
their verdant garb the whole year round, 
The strange fantastic shapes of the twisted, 
gnarled trunks of the cork-trees; such va- 
rieties of underwood filling up the scene, the 
bright blossoms of the cistus, the white 
branches of the sweet-smelling hawthorn, 
the common dog-roses, and hundreds of little 
flowers peeping among the grass, added to 
the beauty of the scene. For hours we thus 
rode on; the ground became more hilly, 
and we caught a distant view of Zahara, 
the town so famed in Moorish story from 
being the first taken by Mulahacen; this 
attack forming in reality the commencement 
of the war, which ended in the surrender of 
Granada, 

“A romantic glen, with a stream flowing 
along as clear as crystal, tempted us toa 
mid-day halt. Our mantas were thrown 
upon the ground, under the shade of a huge 
ilex ; and, while our horses browsed around, 
our gipsy party were soon engaged in the 
discussion of cold fowls — a matter-of-fact 
employment in so sweet aspot. The purling 
stream, which had tempted us to rest on its 
banks, was most deceitful, for the strong 
chalybeate taste of its waters rendered them 
unfit for drinking. We rested long, luxuri- 
ating in the refreshing shade, and listening 
to the songs of the muleteers as they wound 
through the glen, returning from that busi- 
est scene of all in Andalucia — the fair of 
Ronda. On they go, sometimes walking by 
the side of their horses, at others resting on 
the packs, or perched on the top of their 
load ; now sitting sideways, now riding along 
with their muskets hanging at their side, in 
their gay dress, with their cloaks thrown 
over them, always singing that same monoto- 
nous air—the ‘ Rondena,’ the words of which 
are generally improvised to suit the occa- 
sion, or consist of some well-known couplets 
which seem almost devoid of meaning; and 
so they pass on with the usual greeting—the 
‘Vaya Vd. con Dios,’ which bids you speed 
upon your journey in peace and safety.”— 
p. 242. 


Tr »coplas and seguidillas, though 
difficult to catch the meaning of them 
when thus sung, or rather chanted 
aloud by the guides and muleteers, are 
frequently not deficient in wit and 
sweet poetic fancy. They differ from 
the romanceros, as the epigram does 
from the ballad or song, by their bre- 
vity and point. Consisting generally 
of a single stanza, they turn upon some 
one idea, happily expressed, and con 
veying a sentiment or a satire, as the 
case may be. They are snatches of 
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song, or the impromptus of themoment, 
expressive of some passing thought or 
humour—love, of course, as it ought, 
forming the principal subject of this 
outpouring of the heart. The lines 
seldom rhyme with each other, being 
arranged solely with regard to their 
* assonance,” like the great bulk of 
the ballad-poetry of Spain. It is to be 
regretted that there has never yet been 


Arrojé una mirada, 
sembré un deseo, 
florecié una esperanza, 
cogi un desprecio. 


Amor es una senda 

tan sin camino, 

que el que mas bien la sabe 
va mas perdido. 


El amor que te tengo 
parece sombra, 
quanto mas aportado 
mas cuerpo toma : 
la ausencia es ayre 
que apaga el fuego chico, 
y enciende el grande. 


La grande passion seems to affect 
the human heart in Spain much the 
same asinother countries, If the last 


De puerta en puerta un pobre 
coge mas cuartos, 
que quedandose en una 
siempre parado : 

Por esa cuenta 
ando yo en mis amores 
de puerta en puerta. 


The clergy, of course, come in for 
their share; for though the Spaniard 
never jested with the doctrine, he never 


Un fraile me did un beso, 

el Lunes por la manana; 

yo le dije, Padre, 

buen principio de la semana! 
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a good collection of them published. 
Doubtless, many an oyster must be ga- 
thered before a pearl be found; but 
the pearls are there, nevertheless; and 
well deserving they are of the search, 
and, when found, of being strung to- 
gether. Would the reader wish to see 
a few specimens? Then here they 
are, gathered fresh from their native 
waters :— 


I cast a look, 

T sowed a wish, 

A hope sprung up— 
I reaped but scorn. 


Love is a path 

So trackless— 

That he who knows it best 
Loses himself most. 


The love I bear you 

Appears a shadow, 

The more it is distant 

The more body it takes: 
Absence is the air 
Which puts out the little fire, 
And inflames the large. 


were an unexceptional specimen of de- 
voted constancy, here is quite another 
view of the subject :— 


From door to door a poor man 
Collects more coppers, 
Than lingering in one 
Always unoccupied : 
For this reason 
I go in my loves 
From door to door. 


spared the doctor. Here is one, per- 
fect for its sly humour—it says so 
little, “yet implies so much :— 


A friar gave me a kiss 

Early on Monday morning ; 

I said to him, “ Father, 

A good beginning of the week !” 


There are some charming ones among the following :— 


En el jardin frondoso 
del Dios Cupido, 
no hay flor que tanto abunde 
como el suspiro : 
Y los amantes 
con lagrimas la riegan 
a cada instante. 


De sepulcro en sepulcro 

voy prezuntando 

si hay enterrado aqui un hombre 
que murio amando : 


In the shady garden 
Of the God Cupid, 
There is no flower so abundant 
As the sigh : 
And lovers 
Water it with tears 
Every moment. 


From tomb to tomb 

I go asking 

If there is buried here a man 
Who died of love: 
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Respondio uno— Some one answered — 
mugeres por millares, Women by thousands, 
pero, hombres ninguno, But not a single man, 















Por Dios, si no me quieres, For heaven's sake, if you do not love me, 







que no me mires ; Do not look at me; 
ya que no me rescates, If you will not ransom me, 
no me cautives. Do not make me captive, 







No me miras, que miran, Do not look at me, for they look 










si nos miramos, If we look at each other ; 
y es menester, si miran And it is necessary, if they look, 
nos contengamos : That we restrain ourselves: 

Nos contendrémos, We will do so, 
y cuando no nos miren, And when they do not look at us, 
nos mirarémos. We will look at each other. 














En el mar de Cupido In the sea of Cupid 
siempre hay borrascas, There are always hurricanes, 
y en ninguno zozobran And in none are wrecked 
tantas escuadras : So many squadrons: 

Pero, no obstante, But, for all that, 
siempre son infinitos Always innumerable 
sus navegantes, Are its navigators. 









Tienen como el diamante Like the diamond, 









la dama bella The lovely woman has 
valor, brillo, hermosura, Spirit, brilliancy, beauty, 
fondo y firmeza: Strength, and firmness : 
Y si es constante And if she be faithful, 
no hay tesoro en el mundo There is no treasure in the world 








que se la iguale. That is her equal. 








Aunque andes por el mundo Though you go round the world 








dando mil vueltas, A thousand times, 

imposible es que encuentras It is impossible that you will find 

quien mas te quiera: One who will love you more: 
Tambien te juro Also I swear to you, 

que hasta el ultimo aliento That to my latest breath 








he de ser tuyo. I will be yours. 





Here is a pretty Andalucian compliment :— 


Las estrellas del cielo son ciento y doce, 
Y las dos de tu cara ciento y catorce. 






The stars of heaven are a hundred and twelve, 
And your eyes, dear one, make a hundred and fourteen. 






We shall finish with one, perhaps smacks strongly of its Moorish ori- 
the most characteristic of all, for it gin:— 













Todas las cosas a ratos All things in due time 
tienen su remedio cierto— Have their certain remedy — 
para pulgas el desierto, The desert for fleas, 

para ratones los gatos, For rats the cats. 













There is no portion, however, of lucia, of a Celtic monument, identical 
this charming book which will have in size, construction, and general de- 
for the Irish reader —at least for the sign with those vast tumuli so common 
Trish scholar and antiquarian—so deep in Ireland, such as New Grange and 
an interest as that which makes the Dowth, and which were fully described 
world for the first time acquainted some years since in our pages by Dr. 
with the existence, in the wildest part Wilde, in his ‘‘ Beauties of the Boyne.” 
of the great mountain range of Anda- For our knowledge of this singular re- 
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main we are indebted to Lady Louisa 
Tenison, as it had never previously 
been described, or even an allusion 
made to it, in any English work ; and 
she is entitled to the highest credit for 
the trouble with which she made it 
out, and the care and skill with which 
its dimensions are set forth :— 


“Our curiosity had been excited by the 
description we had heard of what was called 
a Druidic temple —a chambered mound 
which existed somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood — and which, from the account given 
of it, would seem to resemble in its construc- 
tion the same mysterious remains of anti- 
quity so common in our own island. But, 
alas! there were not any guides in Ante- 
quera to lead the traveller at once to the 
object of our search ; and as we had forgot- 
ten the name by which the cave was gene- 
rally known, we had a pleasant prospect of 
leaving the town without attaining the prin- 
cipal object of our visit. We made no end 
of inquiries; we were told of numerous 
caves, but they were not fashioned by the 
hand of man, and did not suit our purpose. 
We might as well have sought the wondrous 
cave of the Albarizas, that subterranean 
gallery which, leading from the Castle to 
the Vega, enabled the Moslems, during the 
siege of Antequera, to hold communication 
with their brethren of Granada, their mes- 


sengers being thus enabled to emerge into 
the Vega beyond the Christian camp: 


*** De Antequera sale el Moro, 
Por la cueva de las Albarizas.’ 


“But Moorish antiquities were things of 
yesterday, compared to what we were seek- 
ing. We wished to penetrate still further 
into the lapse of ages. At length, a civil 
note was written to the Alcalde, a true Spa- 
nish production, telling him how we had come 
to visit this land of Maria Santissima, how 
at every step we had become more and more 
lost in admiration of its beauties, and the 
charms of its inhabitants, until we had 
reached the culminating point of our en- 
chantment in ‘la muy noble ciudad de An- 
tequera ;’ and now we were anxiously seeking 
a monument which proved that Antequera 
was older than any other city of the known 
world; and we told him how some of our 
party, who were deep in such ancient lore, 
had come from the shores of a distant island 
to study her antiquities. 

“How could such a note fail to provoke 
an answer? Spanish pride had been flat- 
tered ; and Spanish kindness and civility are 
ever ready to return thanks for the homage 
paid them. The Alcalde called; the cave 
and everything else was at our disposal — 
only, he did not know anything about it, or 
where to find it. He knew a pamphlet had 
been written about it; he would send it to 
us, and send us a guide who would probably 
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know something about it. Nothing could 
exceed his courtesy; but his visit did not 
leave us much the wiser. Our guide arriv- 
ed; the grand mystery was solved, and after 
all our inquiries we were on our way to the 
* Cueva del Mengal,’ the name by which it 
is known among the people. 

“This singular monument is, I believe, 
the only one of its kind as yet discovered in 
the Peninsula, Its striking similarity in di- 
mensions and design to those covered mounds 
which exist in Ireland, and which of late 
years have attracted so much attention, to- 
gether with the fact that no mention of it 
has hitherto been made in any English work 
— at least, as far as I am aware — induces 
me to give here a detailed description of its 
size and proportions, and which I am ena- 
bled to do from accurate measurements made 
on the spot by one of the gentlemen of our 
party. 

“Although its existence would seem to 
have been known from time immemorial to 
the people in this neighbourhood, by the 
name of the Cave of Mengal, yet no reference 
or allusion to it is found in any Spanish book 
upon the topography or antiquities of the 
country, until a small pamphlet was pub- 
lished upon the subject, in the year 1847, 
by a Senor Mitjana of Malaga. . . . . 

“ About a quarter ofa mile to the eastward 
of the town, on the road to Archidona, are 
three smaJl conical hills, from sixty to eighty 
feet in height, remarkable for the regularity 
of their outline, and covered with olive-trees. 
On ascending the one nearest the town, and 
close to its summit, you find yourself oppo- 
site to the entrance of the cave. It presents 
a perfect porch, symmetrical in shape, but 
composed of rough stones of gigantic mag- 
nitude. This porch, or chamber, which you 
first enter, is an oblong square, seventeen feet 
in depth, nine wide, and eight high. Its 
roof is composed of a single stone, nearly fif- 
teen feet square, and over four feet high, and 
calculated by Signor Mitjana (who was an 
architect) to weigh four thousand six hun- 
dred and eight arrobas, or above fifty-one 
tons of our measurement. This roof is sup- 
ported by six stones — three on each side, 
standing on end, sunk from three to four feet 
in the earth, and having an average breadth 
of four and a-half feet. At the end of the 
porch, two jutting stones approach within 
seven feet of each other; and here an inner 
chamber lies before you, but of a different 
outline. It is oval, and of considerably 
larger dimensions, being fifty-four feet in 
length. Its sides, also composed of upright 
stones, seven upon each side, gradually ex- 
pand from the entrance to a width of seven- 
teen feet in the centre, and then gradually 
narrow again to a width of twelve feet, 
where one huge stone blocks up the extre- 
mity, and gives it the form of an oval, flat- 
tened at the ends. 

“The roof of this inner chamber, which is 
ten feet from the floor, is composed of only 
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four stones, stretching from side to side, and 
each of larger dimensions than that which 
covers the porch. The one farthest from the 
entrance is the largest, being a square of 
twenty-three feet, and four feet thick, and 
estimated to weigh tle enormous amount of 
one hundred and twenty tons; the five 
stones, forming the roof of both chambers, 
amounting to above three hundred and se- 
venty-five tons in all. In addition to the 
sides and the single stone at the extremity, 
the roof of the inner chamber is supported 
also by three pillar-stones, standing along 
the centre, and which, as they are nut quite 
perpendicular, would seem to have been sub- 
sequently introduced as additional supports to 
the roof. They are placed in such a manner 
under the points of junction of the stones above, 
so that each contributes support to two of 
them. These pillar-stones are rude and 
rough on their surface, of an irregular, qua- 
drilateral shape, and not of equal dimensions 
—the one nearest the entrance being only 
eight feet in circumference, while the inner- 
most measures fourteen feet. In the roof of 
the inner chamber the second stone from the 
entrance appears to have been cracked in two, 
or else, perhaps, from inability to procure all 
of such gigantic dimensions, the builders fit- 
ted two smaller ones to serve their purpose. 
The accompanying sketch represents the 
cave as viewed from the inner extremity. 
All these stones on the outside, wherever 
they are visible, are misshaped and irregular ; 
but on the inside they are flat and even, 
without being smooth. They do not appear 
to have been punched or chiselled in any 
way, but present that rough, yet flat surface, 
which can frequently be seen in stones in 
their natural state. There are no traces upon 
them of chisel marks, nor any lines what- 
ever; nor are there around the base of the 
hill, as is generally the case in Ireland, any 
remains of a stone circle. The structure is 
just under the surface of the summit, the 
conical shape of which is still preserved, ex- 
cept on the entrance side, where the outline 
is broken; and this, together with the fact 
that the earth is banked on each side of the 
entrance, and several large stones are strewn 
about the approach, would seem to indicate 
that the outer chamber was considerably 
larger than it is at present. In length, the 
cave measures seventy-one feet, and lies due 
east and west ; the entrance faces eastward, 
and looks towards the other two similar hills ; 
and beyond them again, at almost the dis- 
tance of a league, rises abruptly from the 
plain the Pena de los Enamorados, which 
from here, presents its most picturesque ap- 
pearance. Signor Mitjana, in searching for 
bones, weapons, or other remains, and, per- 
haps, for other chambers deeper in the hill, 
caused a shaft to be sunk in the interior, be- 
tween the third pillar and the extremity, but 
discovered nothing ; and to give light to his 
workmen, broke out at the end a large hole, 
four or five feet square, which considerably 
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impairs the effect and uniformity of |the 
place, Fortunately, however, it does admit 
the light, or else a visit to the cave might 
be attended with dangerous results; for as 
the shaft is still open, five feet wide, and 
forty-three feet deep, and the earth loose and 
sloping at the mouth, an unwary visitor 
could hardly escape being precipitated into 
it. 

“Tt is generally believed that the adjoin- 
ing mounds contain monuments of a simi- 
lar description, and it is highly probable 
that such is the case; but as yet no one has 
had enterprise enough to undertake such a 
research. These hills are not entirely artifi- 
cial, like those on the banks of the Boyne; 
but for the most part consist of dark sand- 
stone in its natural condition, and which, 
probably, was cut and pared away till it as- 
sumed the shape required. Among the 
many other points of resemblance, however, 
it is ascertained that all these enormous 
stones were brought from a distance, none of 
the kind being found in the immediate loca- 
lity, and the remains of a quarry of the 
same kind still existing about half a-mile 
off, on the hill of the Calvario.” 


In the selection of the previous pas- 
sages we have frequently been in the 
dilemma of not knowing which to hit 
upon; and we are by no means cer- 
tain that we made the best choice. We 
have been so often tempted, that our 
difficulty was not what to take, but what 
to leave; and, though our extracts 
have not been few, we find ourselves 
still in sunny Andalucia. We fear that 
our limits will not allow us to do equal 
justice to Castile—to take even a hur- 
ried flight from the capital and its 
court, through her time-honoured 
cities, and dwell with contemplative 
sadness upon the melancholy grandeur 
which hangs around them even in their 
decay. One more passage and we have 
done. It describes, and describes most 
truly, the almost universal prevalence 
of that public and political corruption 
which is the curse of Spain, and which 
pervades all classes, from the highest to 
the lowest :— 


“ People, however, must be actuated by 
higher and better principles before things can 
really improve in this unhappy land; they 
must learn to prefer public to private inte- 
rests before there can be an honest or an up- 
right government in Spain. From the highest 
to the lowest, all are corrupt; the govern- 
ment bribe alike the electors and the elected 
—taxes are remitted, patronage is dispensed, 
every engine thata ministry, backed by 
hundreds of employés, can command, is set 
in motion to return the candidate who will 
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be most pliant when elected. People in Spain 
only seek to obtain office for the advantages 
to be derived from it, or the benefits that 
may accrue to their families; in fact, they 
do not seem to understand there can be a 
possibility of people seeking office with any 
other view. That there are exceptions, no one 
can doubt; but the prevalence of the com- 
plaint is too manifest, and the state of public 
morality has sunk so low, that such peccadil- 
loes are considered a3 a matter of course, and 
do not call forth either astonishment or repre- 
hension. . . . But the sincerity of this 
disclaimer might well be doubted on the part 
of a ministry which tyrannised over the press 
beyond all precedent, and tampered in the 
most shameless manner with the election of 
deputies. 

“ One or two instances out of a thousand 
may show the manner in which ministerial 
influence is exerted. In Pinos de la Valle, 
in the province of Granada, the alcalde, 
whose office it is to preside over the elections, 
was suspended by the governor as being ad- 
verse to the government candidate, and a 
claim against the town of two hundred 
pounds was remitted on consideration of the 
ministerial candidate being returned. In the 
town of Orgiva, in the same province, a fine 
of like amount was imposed, and a further 
one threatened, should the ministerial candi- 
date not be returned; and, as if this were 
insufficient, the alcalde was suspended, the 
second alcalde was put aside, and a friend of 
the candidate named to conduct the voting, 
although a criminal suit was actually pend- 
ing against him. It may be asked, how a go- 
vernment can be allowed toexercise so shame- 
less and baneful an influence ? The discussion 
is, indeed, a wide and difficult one; but one pre- 
dominating cause may be found in that insa- 
tiable rage for government employment which 
pervades Spain. It is essentially a nation of 
two classes—‘ empleados,’ or persons holding 
office, dependent on the government for their 
very bread; and ‘pretendientes,’ or those 
who are seekers after place. Had Le Sage 
written in the middle of the nineteenth, in- 
stead of at the commencement of the eigh- 
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teenth century, he could not have depicted 
the system more tothe life. Public employ- 
ment is the primary resource of every needy 
man who can read and write, as well as 
of thousands who cannot; the very door- 
keepers and porters, who encumber the 
public offices, being Legion. It has been 
computed that their numbers have quadru- 
pled within the present century ; and, as a 
consequence, the administration of the coun- 
try is some four times more complex and 
inefficient. Nor are the social evils of such 
a system less disastrous, at once draining 
the fields of their legitimate cultivators, 
and drawing off from the industrious pur- 
suits of life those of the middle classes, 
whose labour and enterprize should enrich 
the country. There is, however, in Con- 
gress, a phalanx of enlightened and deter- 
mined men bent on sweeping away these 
relics of a past time, and whose voices will 
at length be heard. Although forming but 
a minority within the walls, they carry 
weight and conviction without them; and, 
to this party and its principles, many look 
for the ultimate regeneration of their coun- 
try, and for rendering its institutions a rea- 
lity.” 


We have rarely seen a work issued 
from the press which, in point of ap- 
pearance, letter-press, and general 
finish, does more credit to the publica- 
tion. Its numerous and beautiful illus. 
trations make it a fitting ornament for 
the drawing-room and boudoir, while 
its contents fully entitle it to a perma- 
nent position in every well-appointed li- 
brary. If we mistake not, it is the first 
literary production of Lady Louisa 
Tenison. Then, we beg to congratu- 
late her upon her success; and will 
only add, that for one who has shown 
she can use her pen and her pencil 
with equal skill, to allow either to lie 
idle now, would be doing an injustice 
to others as well as to herself, 



































Amone the many gallant Irishmen, 
and men descended from the old Irish 
race, who served in the armies of 
France, and sought there those ho- 
nours and distinctions, which political 
misfortune, undeserved reprobation, 
and studied misrule denied them at 
home, I know of none more brave and 
distinguished, and of none whose name 
is more worthy of being rescued from 
oblivion, than General the Count de 
Lally, the ill-requited leader of the 
troops of Louis XV., in his wars in 
the East Indies. 

Arthur Lally was the son of Captain 
Lally, who passed over to France soon 
after Limerick capitulated to Goderdt 
de Ginckel, the Dutch Earl of Ath- 
lone, and the close of that disastrous 
war, in which the loyal Irish so long 
withstood the invading troops of King 
William. 

Captain Lally obtained a commis- 
sion under Louis XIV., in the regi- 
ment of Dillon, the same battalion in 
which the great Marshal Macdonald, 
Duke of ‘larentum, commenced his 
military career as a sub-lieutenant, in 
1786. Soon after he settled in France, 
Captain Lally married a French lady 
of distinction. By her he had several 
children, the eldest of whom, Arthur, 
was soon after his birth enrolled as a 
private soldier in the company of his 
father, according to a somewhat equi- 
vocal custom, then prevailing in the 
old French service. His mother being 
allied by blood to some of the most 
noble families in France, and his fa- 
ther being an officer of distinguished 
merit, afforded young Lally every op- 
portunity for the improvement of his 
mind and person; and thus, at the 
age of nineteen, he was considered one 
of the most handsome and accomplished 
chevaliers in the army of King Louis. 
Without having seen active service, he 
was (at that early age) appointed to a 
company in that gallant band of exiles, 
whose valour contributed to win many 
a victory for the House of Bourbon— 
the Irish Brigade. 

His regiment (every member of 
which knew his father’s worth and 
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merit) received him with satisfaction, 
and his reception took place early in 
1718, 

In the old French army, before the 
Revolution, this was an indispensable 
ceremony, when an officer first joined. 
His company was drawn up in front of 
the regiment, with the drummers beat- 
ing on the flanks; young Lally, dress- 
ed in his full uniform, with his white 
scarf and gorget on, was led forward 
by the general of the district or divi- 
sion, who, when the drums ceased, 
took off his three-cocked hat and 
said— 

‘“‘De par le Roi! Soldats, vous 
reconnoitrez Monsieur de Lally, votre 
capitaine de la compagnie, et vous lui 
obéirez en tout ce qu'il, vous ordonnera 
pour le service du Roi, en cette qua- 
lite.” 

Another ruffle on the drums — the 
company fell back to its place in the 
regiment, and Arthur Lally was for- 
mally installed its captain. 

Though by his education and spirit 
he was known to possess all those qua- 
lities which are requisite for the per- 
fect soldier—chiefly, a solid judgment, 
a great power of happy decision, with 
a light and joyous but intrepid heart, 
he was found to be equally qualified 
for the civil service of the state. Thus, 
at the age of five-and-twenty, he was 
sent by Louis XV. to the court of 
Russia, on a mission of importance. 
On this duty he acquitted himself 
ably ; his fidelity, on one hand, secur- 
ing the confidence and esteem of the 
king his master; his address and win- 
ning manner securing, on the other, 
the admiration and favour of the Em- 
press Catherine I., whose husband, Pe- 
ter the Great, had died about a year 
before. 

On his return to France in 1725, he 
proceeded to Versailles, where Louis 
XV., who had now attained his ma- 
jority, and taken the reins of govern- 
ment from the Regent Duke of Or. 
leans, received him in the most gra- 
cious manner, and promoted him to 
the rank of colonel of infantry; and 
at the head of his regiment he had the 
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good fortune to acquit himself with 
grace and distinction wherever he was 
employed. 

He stood high in the favour of the 
two ministers who succeeded the Duke 
of Orleans, viz., the Duke of Bourbon, 
and Cardinal Fleury, then in his se- 
venty-third year, a mild and amiable 
prelate, under whose moderate and 
conciliatory councils France enjoyed 
many years of peace and tranquillity. 

During service in France, Lally, 
though somewhat proud and lofty in 
his manner, succeeded in gaining the 
esteem and affection of the officers of 
his regiment, among whom, even in 
those days of incessant duelling, he 
was successful in maintaining the most 

erfect union and harmony; while by 

Ris unalterable firmness, subordination 
was fully maintained. Thus passed 
the time, until the eventful year 1745, 
when Prince Charles Edward Stuart 
projected his gallant and unfortunate 
* rising” among the clans in the Scot- 
tish highlands. Entering warmly into 
the design of restoring the hapless 
House of Stuart, under which his fa- 
ther had served so faithfully, and with 
whom he had shared the fate of exile, 
Colonel Lally came boldly over to 
London. 

While his ostensible object was to 
recover certain lands in Ireland, to 
which he averred his father had a 
claim, his real errand was to serve the 
young Prince of Scotland—to animate 
his friends—to excite the malcontents 
(and these were numerous, for disgust 
at the long and useless wars of George 
II. in Germany, was waxing strong) — 
to promise money and titles, and pre- 
ah the quiescent natives of South 

sritain for the military tempest that 
was about to descend from the moun- 
tains of the North. Being bold and 
determined, Lally met with the great- 
est success in London; but being 
somewhat unwary, his plans and pre- 
sence were discovered, and he was be- 
trayed by an English spy to the Duke 
of Cumberland, who issued immediate 
and arbitrary orders for his arrest. 
Fortunately, however, the Colonel es- 
caped the shambles to which ‘ the 
butcher” of the clans had doomed 
him. He returned to France, about 
the time Culloden was fought, and 
resumed the command of his regiment. 

A war was then raging between 
Britain and France; and the fleets of 
the former swept those of the latter 
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from the ocean. Admiral Hawke de- 
stroyed the French fleet at Bellisle, 
and in the same year upwards of six 
hundred prizes were taken by the Bri- 
tish ships. 

Though his armies performed some 
splendid achievements in the Nether- 
lands, where Marshal the Count de 
Saxe beat, defeated, and covered with 
irreparable disgrace the inertand blood- 
stained Cuinberland, the impression of 
his misfortunes by sea, together with 
the internal distresses of France, com- 
pelled Louis XV. to conclude a peace, 
a congress for which met at Aix la 
Chapelle in April, 1748 ; and the defi- 
nitive treaty was signed in the follow- 
ing October. 

During this period, and until his 
promotion to the rank of Lieutenant- 
General and Commander-in-Chief in 
the East Indies, the life of Lally, who 
had now obtained the title of Count, 
does not present any circumstance or 
incident worthy of much attention. 

In 1750 a dispute, pregnant with 
hostility, having occurred between Bri- 
tain and France, respecting their mu- 
tual claims in North America, various 
circumstances which occurred in the 
East Indies about the same time con- 
firmed the idea that the short peace 
concluded in 1748 was about to end. 
Each country prepared again for war ; 
and though many unfriendly acts were 
committed, and recriminations ex- 
changed between the courts, till Eng- 
land was threatened with invasion as a 
curb upon her aggressive spirit, war 
was not formally pronounced until the 
month of June, 1756. The declaration 
made by George II. was mild and mo- 
derate in style and language ; but that 
promulgated by Louis XV. was full of 
severity and opprobrium. Prussia be- 
came the ally of the former, Sweden 
and Russia joined the latter. In dis- 
tant regions, as well as at home, the 
sanguinary struggle was maintained; 
and in America France was stripped of 
all her colonies by the army of the he- 
roic Wolfe. 

Immediately after the declaration of 
war, in the month of August, 1756, the 
Count de Lally, as lieutenant-general 
and commander-in-chief of all his most 
Christian Majesty’s forces in India, 
was appointed to command an expedi- 
tion for those burning shores—then so 
distant, and at that period a land of 
wonders to the European. In support 
of thisexpedition the court had destined 
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six millions of livres, six strong batta- 
lions of infantry, and three ships of 
war, which were to co-operate with 
such armaments as the India Company 
could furnish. The whole of these 
troops, however, did not embark. 

On the 20th February, 1757, the 
Count de Lally, accompanied by his 
brother Nichel, marched to Brest at 
the head of two battalions ; and though 
having only two, out of the six millions 
of livres voted, in the military chest, 
embarked on board the ships of the 
Count d’Aché, who immediately put 
to sea; but, being driven again into 
port by adverse winds, the squadron 
was detained till the 2nd May. 

Meanwhile, the Chevalier des Sou- 
pirs, Lally’s major-general, and second 
in command, had already reached the 
Indian Ocean, having departed from 
L’Orient on the 30th of the preceding 
December with two battalions and two 
millions of livres, and had reached the 
Isle of France, without accident. 

The lieutenant-general had very am- 

le and important instructions given 
Fim by the French East India Com- 
any. Some of these were to the fol- 
owing effect :— 

*¢'The Sieur de Lally is hereby au- 
thorised to destroy the fortifications of 
all maritime settlements which may be 
taken from the English; it may, how- 
ever, be proper to except Vizagapatam, 
by reason ofits being sonearly situated to 
Bemelipatam (a Dutch factory), which, 
in that case, would be enriched by 
the ruin of Vizagapatam: but as to 
that, as well as the demolishing of all 
other places whatsoever, the Sieur de 
Lally is to consult the governor and 
superior council of Pondicherry, and 
to have their opinion in writing ; but, 
notwithstanding, he is to destroy such 
places as he shall think proper, unless 
strong and sufficient arguments are 
made use of to the contrary: such, for 
example, as the Company’s being ap- 
prehensive for some of their settle- 
ments, and that it would be then 
thought prudent and necessary to re- 
serve the power of exchange, in case 
any of them should be lost. Neverthe- 
less, if the Sieur de Lally should think 
it too hazardous to keep a place, or 
that he thought he could not do it 
without dividing or weakening his 
army, his Majesty then leaves it in his 
power to act as he may think proper 
for the good of the service. 

** The Sieur de Lally is not to allow 
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the ransom of any English settlement ; 
as we may well remember that, after 
the taking of Madras, last war, the 
English Company, in their council of 
the 14th July, 1747, determined that 
all ransoms made in India should be an. 
nulled. In regard to the English troops, 
both officers and writers belonging to 
the Company, and to the inhabitants of 
that nation, the Sieur de Lally is to per- 
mit none of them to remain on the coast 
of Coromandel ; he may, ifhe pleases, 
permit the inhabitants togoto England, 
and orderthem to be conductedin armed 
vessels to the Isle of St. Helena. But 
as to the officers and writers belonging 
to the East India Company, as well 
soldiers and sailors, he is to order them 
to be conducted as soon as possible to 
the Isle of Bourbon, where it will be 
permitted for the soldiers and sailors to 
work for the inhabitants of that place 
according to mutual agreement, though 
the sending them to the French islands 
should be avoided as much as possible, 
to prevent their being acquainted with 
the coast, as well as the interior of the 
island, It is by no means his Majesty’s 
intention that the English officers, sol- 
diers, and sailors should be ransomed, 
as none are to be delivered up but by 
exchange—man for man, according to 
their different ranks and stations, 

“Ifthe exchange of prisoners should 
be by chance settled at home between 
the two nations, of which proper no- 
tice will be given the Sieur de Lally, 
and that the Isles of France and Bour- 
bon should have more prisoners than it 
would be convenient to provide for ; in 
that case, it will be permitted to send 
a certain number to England, in a ves- 
sel armed for that purpose. No Eng- 
lish officers, soldiers, &c., are to be 
permitted to remain in a place after it 
is taken; neither are they to be suf- 
fered to retire to any other of their set- 
tlements. 

**The Sieur de Lally is not in the 
least to deviate from the above instruc- 
tions and regulations, unless there 
should be a capitulation which stipu- 
lates the contrary ; in which case, the 
Sieur de Lally is faithfully and honestly 
to adhere tothecapitulation. The whole 
of what has been said before concerns 
only the natives of England ; but as 
they have in their settlements mer- 
chants from all nations, such as Moors, 
Armenians, Jews, Pattaners, &c., the 
Sieur de Lally is ordered to treat them 
with humanity, and to endeavour by 
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fair means to engage them to retire to 
Pondicherry, or any other of the Com- 
pany’s acquisitions ; assuring them, at 
the same time, that they will be pro- 
tected, and that the same liberty and 
privileges which they before possessed 
among the English will be granted 
them. 

«¢ Among the recruits furnished to 
complete the regiments of Lorraine 
and Berri, there are 300 men from 
Fisher’s recruits, lately raised; and as 
it is feared there will be many deser- 
tions among these new recruits, the 
Sieur de Lally may, if he pleases, leave 
them on the isle of France, where they 
will be safe from desertion, and replace 
them from the troops of that island.”* 

Though impetuous, and, at times, 
apt to be somewhat overbearing, Lally 
was eminently fitted to command, and 
to fulfil the instructions given to him 
in that document, which is now so in- 
teresting, as it exhibits the confidence 
with which the merchants of the 
French Company expected to retain 
their rich possessions, and extend their 
empire in the East. Lally possessed 
secrecy, with a ready facility for quick 
and judicious decision. His talent 
was displayed by the manner in which 
he established magazines, extended his 
outposts, protected his defences, made 
himself acquainted with the character 
and features of the country, which was 
to be the scene of his arduous opera- 
tions. His lofty demeanour, talent, 
tact, and bravery, inspired his troops 
with confidence, and assurance of vic- 
tory. If Lally was fond of glory, he 
was also fond of flattery ; and though 
a strict disciplinarian, he was some- 
what too partial to levying heavy con- 
tributions on the conquered provinces. 
Thus, though his enemies averred that, 
on one hand, he was grasping and ava- 
ricious in the acquisition of gold and 
treasure, it was never denied, on the 
other, that he was lavish and liberal 
whenever the king’s service required 
him, by spies or scouts, to obtain 
intelligence of the strength and designs 
of the enemy. 

The Count d’Aché, Chef d'Escadre, 
encountered such adverse winds, that 
he was nearly twelve months on his 
voyage. Thus the Chevalier des Sou- 
pirs, wearied of waiting at the Mau- 
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ritius, sailed towards the coast of 
Hindostan, and reaching Pondicher- 
ry (or Pudacheri), disembarked his 
troops. 

This town, which, since 1670, had 
become the capital of the French set- 
tlements in India, being restored to 
them by the Dutch after the treaty of 
Ryswick, occupies a good position in 
the rich, fertile, and populous Carna- 
tic, a country studded by an incredible 
number of fortresses and strongholds. 
Their erection was an indispensable 
necessity in a level country, subject to 
the sudden attacks of hordes of native 
cavalry. At a period of time remote 
and now unknown, the sovereigns of 
the Carnatic must have possessed enor- 
mous wealth, and their dusky subjects 
must have made the most enviable 
progress in the useful and ornamental 
arts. The number, aspect, and archi- 
tectural beauty of their ancient pa- 
godas, and the durability of these re- 
markable structures, being coated over 
with oil and viscous cement, fill the 
mind of the European with wonder 
when he beholds them. 

At this crisis, the funds and forces 
of the British in that part of India 
were so small, that they could scarcely 
bring a hundred soldiers into the field. 
Madras, one of their principal places, 
was only sixty-three miles distant; it 
was an open town. Fort St. David 
was in ruins, with a garrison of sixty 
invalids. Thus a fortnight would have 
enabled the Chevalier, with his two 
battalions, to have taken both these 
places, and reduced the whole coast uf 
Coromandel; but Des Soupirs, being 
quite unskilied in the art of carrying 
on war in a country so new to him, re- 
mained inactive, though his country- 
men had many losses to repair, having 
been recently driven from all their 
wealthy settlements in Bengal by the 
victorious, but assuredly aggressive 
British. 

Eight months after his arrival, on 
the 25th of April, the Chef d’Escadre 
anchored in the roadstead before the 
sandy plain occupied by Pondicherry ; 
and Lally, disembarking his treasure, 
marched into the town, the governor 
of which, M. de Leyrit, received him 
with a salute of cannon. 

The residence of M. de Leyrit was a 





* Translation of a paper taken at Pondicherry, 1760, and given by the English India 
Company to Sieur Charles Grant, Vicomte de Vaux. 
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magnificent palace, equal in aspect to 
the finest hotels of the French nobles ; 
his guards consisted of twelve horse- 
men and three hundred foot soldiers, 
called Pions. At the peace of Amiens, 
the French population of Pondicherry 
amounted only to 25,000, exclusive of 
the blacks, who trebled that number. 
Its revenue was then 40,000 pagodas ; 
but it is in a locality destitute of na- 
tural advantages, its vicinity producing 
only palm-trees, millet, and a few herbs. 

Tired of the long voyage, and an- 
xious to fulfil his orders, which com- 


prehended the total destruction of 


every British fortification that fell into 
his power, the gallant and ardent Lally 
lost not an hour in preparing for ac- 
tive operations. Next day, he returned 
on board, to sail for Cudalore ; and in 
one hour after a powerful British fleet 
assailed that of Count d’Aché in the 
roadstead, where a French seventy- 
four gun ship was dismasted and taken ; 
but the rest of his armament fought a 
> to the seaward; and, favoured 

y the wind and superior sailing, es- 
caped to anchor off Cudalore, a town 
situated fifteen milesfrom Pondicherry, 
on the western shore of the Bay of 
Bengal. 

This little place, which lies on a 
bank of the Pennar, had been obtained 
by the English East India Company 
from the Rajah of Gingee, so pa as 
1681, for the site of a factory, and had 
been fortified. Its garrison consisted 
_ only of ten invalids; but being assisted 
by the inhabitants of the town, these 
brave old fellows made a desperate re- 
sistance, and Lally was occupied three 
days in effecting its reduction. From 
thence he marched to Fort. St. David, 
a settlement on the Carnatic (obtained 
by the English from a Mabratta rajah, 
in 1691), and besieging it, after being 
seventeen days in open trenches, ex- 
posed to the broiling sun by day, and 
the baleful dews by night, gained it 
by capitulation on the 2nd June, and 
levelled all its fortifications to the 
ground. 

On the 10th he marched back to 
Pondicherry, and having resolved to 
assail Madras, dispatched an officer in 
a small vessel to his naval Chef d’Es- 
cadre with instructions to return and 
co-operate with him; but Admiral 
Pocock, who commanded the English 
fleet in those seas, had defeated Count 
d’Aché in two engagements, and by 
driving him sixty miles to the wind- 


ward, had nearly cut off all communi- 
cation between him and the army. 
Thus Lally was compelled to relinquish 
his project ; and now the Governor of 
Pondicherry announced that the town 
and its vicinity could not maintain 
their four thousand French infantry 
for more than fifteen days. On receiv- 
ing this startling intelligence, Lally 
resolved at once to march into the 
little kingdom of Tanjore, or Tan- 
jowar, which lay a hundred and fifty 
miles southward, and there subsist his 
troops during the stormy and rainy 
season, while his naval squadron took 
refuge in a distant port. ‘This march 
into Tanjowar was not made without 
a due pretence of wrongs to adjust, 
for the unfortunate rajah had refused 
to pay to the India Company a go- 
vernment debt which M. de Leyrit 
assured Count Lally to be justly due. 

A discharge of five pieces of cannon 
against his little capital compelled the 
rajah to pay down treasure to the 
amount of four hundred and forty 
thousand livres, and afford free quar- 
ters for two months to the French, until 
tidings arrived that eight hundred 
British soldiers were marching against 
Pondicherry, where a small detach- 
ment had been left under the orders of 
the Chevalier de Soupirs. Upon this, 
Lally at once abandoned Tanjowar, 
and advanced to the relief of the Che- 
valier, who, with his slender force, was 
preparing to abandon altogether the 
eapital of French India. 

On Lally approaching the latter 
place on the 31st August, the British 
forces fell back on Madras; and then 
our indefatigable Irishman, full of the 
most sanguine hopes of expelling them 
from the vast peninsula of Hindostan, 
resumed his preparations for investing 
Fort St. George, which wa’ their prin- 
cipal settlement on the coast of Coro- 
mandel; but scarcity of money, and 
the improper conduct of the naval 
Chef d’Escadre, retarded the opera- 
tions, frustrated the great intentions 
of Lally, and ultimately betrayed him 
to the enemy. 

While sparing no exertions to officer 
and equip a body of sepoy infantry, he 
seized a Dutch ship, in which he found 
a sufficient quantity of specie to enable 
him to assail Madras. He then sent a 
message to Count d’Aché, requesting 
him not to leave the coast. The Count 
declared that he required a recruit of 
seamen, and must return to France. 
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Alarmed by such a threat, Lally offer- 
ed him half of his soldiers for the ma- 
rine service; but, deaf alike to threat 
and entreaty, the Count sailed for the 
Straits of Madagascar on the Ist of 
September, and left the Lieutenant- 
General to cope single-handed with 
the British forces. 

On summoning to his presence M. 
de Bussy, who commanded the French 
troops in that extensive region named 
the Deccan (or country of the south), 
and M. Moracin, who commanded at 
the seaport of Masulipatam, he found 
these officers were considerably influ- 
enced by the same pride and disobe- 
dience which characterised the conduct 
of Count d’Aché; and before they 
would advance to Madras, they re- 
quired a reinforcement of a thousand 
men to be embodied. Lally imme. 
diately ordered M. Moracin to return 
to his post, which the English were 
approaching. M. Moracin dared to 
disobey or delay ; and, taken.by sur- 
rise in his absence, Masulipatam was 
ost to France for ever. 

In the month of October, Lally, 
with his slender force, the flower of 
which was the valiant Regiment de 
Lorraine, marched, without opposition, 
into the extensive district of Arcot 
(which Colonel Clive had overrun seven 
years before), and remained there at 
free quarters for five days; after which 
he returned again to Pondicherry. 

The army was now totally destitute 
of pay, and the commissariat had no 
supply but plunder, while the depar- 
ture of Count d’Aché cut off all succour 
or retreat by the ocean. Lially’s trou- 
bles, though numerous, were only 
commencing. Discouraged and dis- 
united by the naval disasters of d’Aché, 
the French officers were alternately 
full of ardour and full of despair. 
M. de Bussy offered to raise four hun- 
dred thousand livres in three hours, 
if he was permitted to re-enter the 
Deccan with a body of troops; but 
being loath to divide his little force, 
and viewing the result as incredible, 
Lally declined. De Bussy then in- 
formed him, that he had two hundred 
and forty thousand livres belonging 
to the India Company, which were at 
his service if he would be responsible 
for them ; but Lally wisely declined to 
compromise his honour by having any 
commercial transaction with the mer- 
chants, though for their own benefit 
and the king’s service. 
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He resumed the preparations for 
the siege of Madras while the naval 
squadron of Britain was temporally 
absent from its shore; but that project 
was vehemently opposed by M. Duval 
de Leyrit, Governor of Pondicherry, 
who urged the wretched state of the 
commissariat and the almost empty 
military chest. Lally’s Irish spirit 
could ill brook such disputations and 
disgusts ; and ** pay or no pay,” he was 
for marching at once. However, he 
was ultimately, by the tenor of his in. 
structions, compelled to take the opi- 
nion of the General Council of Pondi- 
cherry—some of whom adhered to M. 
de Leyrit, but five, headed by the 
Comte de Estaigne, offered their plate, 
to the value of eighty thousand livres, 
towards the expenses of the expedi- 
tion. The true and generous Lally 
gave from his private funds a hundred 
and forty thousand livres; and having 
thus in some measure collected the 
sinews of war, with his small French 
force (2,700 bayonets) and a body of 
sepoys, he advanced towards Madras 
early in December. 

The Comte d’Estaigne was a spirit- 
ed French adventurer, who began his 
military and naval career in 1759, 
when, with two small corvettes, he 
destroyed the fort of Bender Abassi, 
on the Persian Gulf, and two ships 
in the roads; captured Fort Natal, 
stormed Bencoolen and Fort Marl- 
borough, and performed many other 
daring exploits, by which, however, 
he gained no reputation, being at that 
time a British prisoner of war upon 
parole of honour. 

A march of sixty-three miles brought 
Lally, on the 12th December, in sight 
of Madras, which, in consequence of 
its strength, wealth, and annual reve- 
nue in calicoes and muslins, was of 
such great value to the growing India 
Company of the enemy. The diamond 
mines were only a week's journey dis- 
tant, and the rumour of their priceless 
wealth and splendid wonders animated 
the French soldiers, as, in three divi- 
sions, they marched across the sunny 
plains of Choultry. 

Madras, or Fort St.George, was divid- 
ed intotwo parts—one called the Black, 
and the other the White Town. The 
former Madraspatam, had been totally 
destroyed by the French in 1744, when 
they levelled to the ground every build- 
ing which stood within three hundred 
yards of the fort. 
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The walls of the latter, which rose 
above the centre of the English town, 
were (as despatches relate) all built of 
hard iron-coloured stone, defended by 
four gigantic bastions, The inner fort, 
or citadel, had a front of one hundred 
and eight yards; the outer fort con- 
sisted of half-moons, curtain-walls, and 
flankers, which, like the brown walls 
of the city, were studded by an incre- 
dible number of cannon. In short, 
the aspect of Madras, with its man- 
sions covered by snow-white chunum, 
was delightful from the ocean, and 
magnificent from the land. On the 
side of the latter, its walls were washed 
by a river, which falls into the sea, on 
that flat and sandy shore, where the 
furious surf is ever rolling in moun- 
tains of foam and spray. 

As he crossed the plains, Lally was 
briskly cannonaded by the field-pieces 
of the enemy, and thus lost many offi- 
cers and men; but advancing steadily, 
he took possession of Ogmore and Me- 
liapore, or San Thomé, an old town of 
the Portuguese, who had built there a 
large church above a grave, and shrine, 
reputed to be those of St. Thomas, who 
was martyred by a tribe that dwell 
in the vicinity, and whose right legs 
(according to the erudite Dr. Fryar) 
have since that time been swollen to 
the size of those of elephants. 

Colonel Lawrence, a gallant and 
resolute officer, who commanded the 
garrison of Madras, was ably seconded 
in his efforts by Pigot, the governor, 
by Colonel Draper, Major Caillaud, 
and other officers. Thus Lally en- 
countered a most determined resist- 
ance. The garrison, which had been 
reinforced, consisted of 5,000 men; 
sixteen hundred of these were regular 
troops of the British line, three thou- 
sand were sepoys, and four hundred 
were servants of the East India Com- 
pany. 

Lawrence retired to the Island, in 
order to prevent the French from ob- 
taining possession of the Island-bridge, 
and desired all the posts to be occu- 
pied in the Black Town, which was 
then triangularly shaped, and sur- 
rounded by a fortified wall. 

At daybreak, on the morning of the 
14th December, Lally sent forward M. 
De Rillon at the head of his regiment, 
which assailed the Black Town with 
great spirit, and after giving and re- 
ceiving several severe discharges of 
musketry (during a contest of some 


hours) De Rillon gained the place, 
driving back the British, who retired 
by detachments into the fort or citadel 
of Madras. This successful movement 
was followed up by the regiment De 
Lorraine, which rushed to the front to 
keep the ground De Rillon had won; 
but within an hour a grand sortie was 
made upon them by a body of British 
infantry, under Colonel Draper, who 
behaved with great personal bravery. 
Shrouded by the smoke, sword in 
hand, he led a charge of bayonets 
against the regiments of Rillon and 
De Lorraine; a furious mélée ensued ; 
and the French must have been driven 
back or cut off, had Lally not led on 
a battalion of sepoys to sustain the 
sortie. A great number of officers 
and men were shot and bayoneted on 
both sides ; but Colonel Draper was 
compelled to retreat, for his English 
grenadiers gave way in a manner not 
very creditable to them. After this, 
the garrison of Madras contented 
themselves by defending their works, 
being too weak to engage in any more 
sorties beyond them. 

Colonel (afterwards Sir William) 
Draper was that preux chevalier, who 
after years conquered Manilla, and be- 
came a paramount judge on all mat- 
ters of military etiquette, and who, in 
his celebrated letter to Junius, ex- 
pressed a hope that he would never see 
officers pushed into the British army, 
whohad nothing tolose but their swords. 

Encouraged by having thus hemmed 
in the enemy, Lally continued to push 
his approaches and build batteries. 
Meanwhile, M. de Lequille, another 
chef-d’escadre, had arrived at the Isle 
of France, with four ships of war, and 
three millions of livres, destined for 
the service of the French India Com- 
pany. When about to leave the Isle 
for the roads of Pondicherry, he met 
(most unfortunately for Lally) the dis- 
comfited fleet of the petulant Count 
d’Aché, who being his superior officer, 
prevented him from proceeding, and 
ventured to remove the treasure on 
board of his own ship. He also took 
upon him to send only one million of 
livres to Count Lally, in a small fri- 
gate, which reached Pondicherry on 
the 21st December, 1758. By this un- 
accountable conduct, irreparable mis- 
chief was done to the success of Lally 
and the honour of King Louis in the 
East. 

This supply enabled the Lieutenant- 
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General, however, to press the siege 
with greater vigour, and pay his 
French soldiers and Indian levies a 
portion of their arrears; but the 
black troops were of little service to 
him during the operations. He erect- 
ed several heavy batteries against the 
Black Town and Fort St. George. One 
of these, called the grand battery, stood 
at four hundred and fifty yards’ dis- 
tance from the works, on which it 
opened on the 6th January, 1759. 
From that day until the 27th, a 
continual discharge of shot and shell 
was maintained, while the pioneers 
pushed on the trenches until they 
reached the base of the glacis, and 
were less than a ear ane from the 
parapets. ‘Then Lally formed another 
and more lofty battery, on which he 
— four pieces of heavy cannon, 
t opened on the 31st of January; but 
for five days consecutively the artil- 
lerists were obliged, by the superior 
fire of the fort, to close up their em- 
brasures with earth and fascines, and 
ultimately they were compelled to 
abandon the redoubt. The Grand 
Battery, however, still maintained a 
fire, which was so well directed, under 
the able eye of Lally, that its guns 
diemounted or broke in pieces twenty- 
six iron cannon and three mortars, 
beating down the wall, and effecting a 
considerable breach. During these 
operations Lally had somewhat need- 
lessly bombarded the town, and, to 
terrify the inhabitants, demolished a 
number of their houses; but the pre- 
cautions of Governor Pigot, united to 
the vigilance, valour, and experience 
of Colonels Lawrence and Draper, and 
Major Brereton, repelled every attack; 
eal thus, after the 5th of February, 
the fire of Lally’s cannon gradually 
sank from twenty-three to only six 
pieces. Money, powder, and shot be- 
came scarce together; he had lost 
many of his bravest officers and men ; 
two months had elapsed, and still the 
British standard waved above the fort 
of Madras. The remonstrances which 
Lally sent frequently to France for 
succour, during this period, portray 
the deep anxiety he felt for the success 
of the cause in which his honour was 
implicated; and so keen did this feel- 
ing become, that, when aggravated at 
times by an illness incident to the cli- 


* Probably a prize taken from Britain. 


mate, his reports and dispatches are 
remarkable for containing expressions 
full of horror and distraction. 

His general chagrin at the conduct 
of Count d’Aché and others is strongl 
depicted in the following letter, whic 
he addressed from the trenches before 
Madras to the Governor of Pondi- 
cherry, but which was intercepted by 
the spies of Colonel Lawrence : — 


“ Camp before Madras, 


«*M. Dovat ve Leyrit, —A good 
blow might be struck here: there is a 
ship of twenty guns in the Roads, laden 
with all the riches of Madras. It is 
said she will remain there till the 20th. 
The Expedition is just arrived ; but M. 
Gerlin is not the man to attack her, 
for she has made him run away before. 
The Bristol, on the other hand, did 
but just make her appearance before 
St. Thomas; and on the vague report 
of thirteen ships coming from Porto 
Novo she took fright, and, after land- 
ing the provisions with which she was 
laden, would not stay long enough to 
take on board twelve of her own guns 
which she lent us for the siege. If I 
were judge of the point of honour 
among the Company’s officers, I would 
break him (the captain) like glass, as 
well as some others of them. 

* The Fidele or the Huerlem, or even 
the aforesaid Bristol,* with her twelve 
guns restored to her, would be suffi- 
cient to make themselves masters of 
the English ship, if they could manage 
so as to get to windward of her in the 
night. 

“« MM, Maugendre and Tremillier 
are said to be good men; and were 
they employed only to transport two 
hundred wounded soldiers that we 
have here, their service would be of im- 
portance. We remain still in the same 
position; the breach has been made 
for fifteen days, and we are within 
fifteen toises of the place, yet never 
hold up our heads to look it. I think, 
on our return to Pondicherry, we must 
learn some other trade, for this of war 
requires too much patience. 

**Of 1500 sepoys who attend our 
army, nearly 800 are employed on the 
road to Pondicherry, carrying sugar, 
pepper, and other goods; and as for 
the Coolies, they have all been employ- 
ed at the same work from the day we 
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first came here. I am taking measures 
to-day to set fire to the Black Town, 
and blow up the powder-mills. You 
will never imagine that fifty French de- 
serters and a hundred Swiss are actu- 
ally barring the progress of 2000 men 
of the King’s and Company’s wake 
which are still here, existing, notwith- 
standing the exaggerated accounts 
that every one (according to his own 
fancy) relates of the slaughter which 
has been made among them ; and you 
will be still more surprised if I tell you, 
that were it not for the combats and 
four battles we sustained, and for the 
batteries which failed, or, to speak 
more properly, which were unskilfully 
made, we should not have lost fifty 
men from the commencement of the 
siege to this day. 

**T have written to M. de Larche, 
stating that if he persists in not coming 
here, let who may raise the money 
upon the Poleagars for me—lI will 
not do it. As I informed you I would 
(a month ago), I renounce meddling, 
directly or indirectly, with et 
whatever, civil or military ; for I woul 
rather go and command the Kaflirs of 
Madagascar than remain in this So- 
dom, which it is impossible but the 
fire of the English must sooner or later 
destroy, even though that from heaven 
should not. I have the honour to be, 
Monsieur, &c., 

“ LaLty. 

««P.S.—I thinkit necessary to apprise 
you, that as M. de Soupirs has refused 
to take upon him the command of this 
army, which I have offered him, and 
which he is empowered to accept, by 
having received from the Court a du- 
plicate of my commission, you must of 
necessity, together with the Council, 
take it upon you. For my oe I un- 
dertake only to march it back either to 
Arcot or Sadraste ; send therefore your 
orders, or come yourselves to command 
it, for I shall quit it upon my arrival 
there.” 


Lally’s indignation became some- 
what soothed after this, and he did not 
fling aside his baton in the hasty spirit 
of disgust his letter expressed. 

Though his cannonade was reduced 
to only six pieces, he advanced his sa 
along the sea-shore, by cutting a trenc 
about ten feet broad, with traverses to 
cover the soldiers, until he embraced 
the whole northern angle of the covered 


way, from whence the Regiment of 


Lorraine, by a well-directed mousquet- 
ade, drove the besieged in disorder. 
An attempt to open a passage into the 
ditch by mining failed, for the mine 
sprung without effect. 

Meanwhile, Major Caillaud and Cap. 
tain Preston, a Scottish officer, with a 
body of Sepoys, another body of Indian 
cavalry, and some European soldiers, 
drawn from the British garrisons at 
Trichinopoly and Chingalaput (which 
Clive, when a captain, had taken from 
the French in 1752), hovered on the 
roads a few miles from Madras, block. 
ing up the avenues, cutting off suc- 
cours and provisions from Pondicherry, 
and compelling Lally four times to send 
detachments to drive them back. These 
measures succeeded in retarding the 
siege until the 16th of February, when, 
at the very time he was preparing for 
a grand assault by the breach, and at 
the point of the bayonet, His Majesty’s 
ship Queenborough, commanded b 
Captain Kempenfeldt (the same officer 
who, when admiral, sank with the 
Royal George at Spithead, in 1782), 
the Company’s ship Revenge, and four 
other vessels, having on board six hun. 
dred men of the 7 9th, or Colonel Dra- 
per’s regiment, and a great supply of 
provisions of every kind, came to an- 
chor in the roadstead, and the troops 
were immediately disembarked. 

The bitterness and mortification of 
Lally were almost complete. He had 
encountered innumerable difficulties, 
caused by the scarcity of money and 
munitions ; by the wretched supplies of 
the government commissariat and con- 
tractors ; by the jealousy of the Com- 
pany, the strange conduct of Count 
d’Aché and others; by the sinking of 
his soldiers’ courage before the obsti- 
nate defence of the besieged ; and now 
all hope of successes vanished on Kem- 
penfeldt’s arrival. 

After maintaining a smart cannon- 
ade until the night of the 16th closed 
over Madras, Lally abandoned his 
trenches; and by the scarcity of horses 
was compelled to leave forty pieces of 
cannon behind him. Blowing up the 

owder-mills of Ogmore, he retreated 
into Arcot. 

Soon after this siege had been aban- 
doned, the British received from home 
another reinforcement of six hundred 
infantry ; and on the 16th April, the 
main body of their troops, which had 
been centered in Madras for its protec- 
tion, took the field in three divisions 
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me Lally, under the command of 
Major Brereton, of the 79th Foot. The 
Chevalier des Soupirs felt the first brunt 
of this movement, being driven by the 
major from Conjerveram, a large and 
handsome town, which is principally 
inhabited by Brahmins, and lies forty- 
four miles from Madras, and had the 
chief manufacture of red handkerchiefs 
and turbans ; while Major Forde, with 
another division, took by assault the 
town of Masulipatam, the garrison of 
which, under the Marquis de Conflans, 
had been considerably weakened, in 
consequence of Moracin’s delay, as al- 
ready related, and of Lally’s having 
withdrawn all the best troops to the in- 
vestment of Madras. 

Thus, to the commerce of Britain 
there was secured a sea coast, of at least 
eight hundred miles in length, along 
the margin of a country teeming with 
wealth and commerce ; while that of 
France was almost confined to the nar- 
row limits of Pondicherry. The third 
division of British, under Colonel Clive, 
was meanwhile advancing from the 
province of Bengal to assist the Rajah 
of Visanapore, who had driven the 
French out of Vizingapatam, and 
hoisted thereon the union flag of Bri- 
tain with the crosses of St. George and 
St. Andrew. 

The first severe check sustained by 
the British, was given them by the gal- 
lant Lally in person. 

Sensible of the importance of such a 
place as Conjerveram, which, with the 
port of Chingelpel, commanded all the 
adjacent country, and now secured the 
British conquests to the northward, 
Lally marched towards Major Brere- 
ton, and took up a strong position at 
Vandivash. There he cantoned his 
troops until the month of September, 
when Brereton, on receiving thtee hun- 
dred men, under Major Gordon, from 
Colonel Coote’s Bengalee forces, re- 
solved on beating up Lally’s quarters. 
Accordingly, on the 14th March he 
advanced from the gates of Conjerve- 
ram, at the head of four hundred Eu- 
ropean infantry, seven thousand sepoys, 
seventy Europeat and three hundred 
native horsemen, with fourteen pieces 
of artillery. 

After capturing the fort of Trivitar, 
he advanced against the village of Van- 
divash, where Lally; though struggling 
with a severe illness, had formed a 
strongly-intrenched camp, the lines of 


which were protected by a redoubt, 
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commarided by a Rajah, and mounted 
with twenty pieces of cannon, which 
were worked by Indians under the di- 
rection of one French cahnonier. 

At two in the morning of the 30th 
September, the British attacked the 
village on three quarters, but with 
equal fury and determination. The 
French infantry, a thousand strong, 
made a most spirited resistance ; and, 
the moment daylight broke, the guns 
of the Rajah poured a storm of grape- 
shot over their heads upon the ranks of 
the enemy. 

Lally did all that lay in the power 
of an able and gallant soldier to ani- 
mate his troops; but, being deserted 
by his black pioneers, who (like those 
of Brereton) fled at the moment of 
attack, the French were discouraged, 
and retired beyond a deep, dry ditch, 
from whence the regiments of Lally 
and Lorraine made a succession of des- 
perate sallies upon the British, till, see- 
ing that the column of Anglo-Indian 
horse waited only for an opportunity 
to fall upon their flanks, Lally, to pre- 
serve his little force from utter ruin, 
brought up his reserve to cover the 
retreat, and fell back, with the loss of 
many gallant chevaliers and four hun- 
dred soldiers. Brereton and Gordon 
remained encamped in sight of the fort 
for some days ; but the approach of the 
rainy season compelled them to retire 
into Conjerveram. 

Thus ended an affair which was 
known as the battle of Vandivash. 

The fort was afterwards garrisoned 
by French and sepoys; while another 
column of King Louis’s troops assem- 
bled in Arcot, under the command of 
Brigadier-General the Marquis de 
Bussy, who endeavoured to levy as 
many sepoys as possible. These na- 
tive troops, whose now familiar name 
is derived from sepahe, an Indian word 
signifying a feudatory chief or military 
tenant, have ever made excellent in- 
fantry soldiers, having an inborn pre- 
dilection for arms. The success at 
Vandivash (for giving the British even 
a check was now deemed almost equal 
to a victory), made Lally think of be- 
sieging Trichinopoly; but again the 
folly, or the treachery, of the naval chef- 
d’escadre baffled his intentions. 

After having a third engagement 
with the British fleet on the 4th Se 
tember—when; with eleven ships of the 
line, he was defeated as usual by Ad- 


miral Sir George Pocock; K:B., with 
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nine—the Count d’Aché, on the 17th, 
reached the roadstead of Pondicherry, 
from whence he wrote to Count Lally, 
. then in position before Vandivash, of- 
fering to place at his disposal for the 
King’s service eight hundred thousand 
livres in diamonds and piastres, being 
the plunder of one British ship which 
he had taken at sea, and which he 
begged the Lieutenant-General to re- 
ceive quietly, as part payment of the 
two millions he had so improperly de- 
tained in the preceding year, at the Isle 
of France. He concluded his despatch 
by a notification that, on the following 
day, the 18th of September, he would 
sail towards Madagascar. 

At this time, when the British va- 
lour was bearing all before it; when 
the strong fortress of Karical (which 
the King of Tanjowar had ceded to 
France in 1739) was about to fall, with 
all the fertile district around it; when 
the united fleets of Admirals Sir Sa. 
muel Cornish, Bart., and Sir George 
Pocock were sweeping along the shores 
of the Carnatic, reducing many places 
of minor importance, and by their can- 
non everywhere beating down the ban- 
ner of the Fleur-de-lys ; when Colonel 
Eyre Coote was pressing the French 
and their allies from the Bengal fron- 
tier ; and when the Prince of Vizana- 
pore and other native Rajahs were in 
open revolt against King Louis, the 
announcement of the French Admiral 
filled the colonists and their council 
with fear and confusion. Indignant 
and exasperated, again Lally would 
have left the camp and sought Count 
d’Aché in person; but, at that crisis, 

being reduced by a severe illness, so 
that he could not quit his bed or tent, 
he sent a deputation of field-officers, to 
represent the necessity of the fleet re- 
maining near the coast and in its im- 
mediate vicinity, to co-operate with the 
land forces, and conjuring him by all 
means to suspend the execution of a 
movement so disastrous to the Indian 
interests of his most Christian Majesty. 
But no argument that those officers 
could adduce, or their united eloquence 
employ, averted the fatal purpose of 
Count d’Aché, who put to sea with all 
his ships, and left the disheartened sol- 
diers of King Louis to their fate. 

Immediately after his retreat from 

Vandivash, Lally and M. de Leyrit 
assembled the council, and drew up a 
SOLEMN PROTEST against the unaccount- 
able conduct and sudden departure of 


the chef-d’escadre and his fleet; pro- 
claiming that he, and he alone, would 
be responsible, if Pondicherry, the ca- 
pital of French India, with all its ter- 
ritory, fell into the hands of the British 
army and revolted Rajahs. This pro- 
test — which was of such vast impor- 
tance to the honour of Lally — was 
dated 17th September, 1759, and was 
unanimously signed in the great hall 
of Fort Louis, at Pondicherry, as fol- 
lows :—*‘*‘ Lally, Duval de Leyrit, Re- 
naut, Barthelmy, Chevalier de Soupirs 
Brigadier General, Nichel Lally, De 
Bussy, Du Bois, Carriere, Verdieres, 
Durré, Gaddeville, Du Passage, 
Beausset, Renaut, De la Selle, Guil- 
lart, Porcher, Pére Dominique, capu- 
cin pretre de la Paroisse de Notre 
Dame de Anges, ¥.s.; Lavacer, Su- 
perieur General des Jesuites Frangais 
dans les Indes; L. Rathon, Superieur 
General des Missions Etrangeres ; 
Potier d]l’Orme, Du Chatel, Audou- 
art, Tremillier, Saint Paul, J. B. 
Launay, D’Eschayes, Aimar, Cam- 
bant d’Autheuil, Goupil, Keisses, J. C. 
Bon, De Wilst, Banal, Rauly, Fisher, 
Du Laurent, Audoyer du Petit Val, 
D’Arcy, Medin, Dioré, Bertrand, Le- 
gris, Miran, Bourville, F. Nicolas du 
Plan, De Laval, Borée, De l’Arche, 
Boyelleau et Guellette.” 

The Count, we have said, had sailed, 
but strong currents and adverse winds 
met his fleet, which was driven far to 
the north ; thus the protest of Lally 
overtook him at sea. Influenced by its 
tenor, he returned to Pondicherry ; 
and after remaining for one week in 
the roadstead, again departed for his 
favourite island of Madagascar, after 
which Count Lally and his soldiers 
heard no more of him for sixteen 
months, 

The Governor and Council of the 
British East India Company, having 
heard that Lally had sent a detach- 
ment of his forces southward, to 
threaten Trichinopoly, determined that 
Colonel Eyre Coote (who had but 
recently arrived from Europe) should 
take the field, and drive all the French 
forces into their capital. The oflicers 
of King Louis, by the suavity of their 
manners, had been fortunate in ac- 
quiring the favour of many of the In- 
dian chiefs. Thus, in 1755, the King 
of Travancore employed M. de Launay 
to discipline ten thousand Naires of 
Malabar after the mode adopted in the 
European infantry; and thus M, de 
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Lally, who had gained the alliance of 
Salubetzingue, sovereign of the whole 
country, daily expected the arrival of 
his brother, Bassuletzingue, with a co- 
lumn of twelve thousand Indians, prin- 
cipally cavalry. While these were more 
than a hundred miles distant, the 
Prince sent a Rissaldar, to request that 
an officer of rank, with a detachment 
of Europeans, should be sent to facili- 
tate their junction. Lally immediately 
despatched the Marquis de Bussy on 
this important service, with a body of 
French infantry, which joined the 
black Prince beneath the walls of Ar- 
cot. 

While Lally was totally unable to 
account for his protracted absence, the 
loitering Marquis spun out the twelve 
days allotted to him, to forty-two days. 
A dangerous ferment arose in the 
camp of Prince Bassuletzingue, in con- 
sequence of there being no pay for 
his soldiers — for the diamonds of the 
Count d’Aché were as yet unsold. Dur- 
ing this delay, the British forggs under 
Colonel Coote (fully aware that Lally 
could not begin the campaign without 
cavalry), suddenly made themselves 
masters of Vandivash on the 30th 
of November, having breached the 
walls, Thus was one of the most im- 
portant fortresses on the coast lost by 
the absence of the Count d’Aché and 
the indolence of De Bussy; while all 
its garrison—nine hundred men—were 
taken, with fifty pieces of cannon, and 
a great quantity of ammunition. 

On the 10th December, Coote took 
Cosangoli, which was bravely defended 
by a mixed garrison of French and se- 

oys, under Colonel O’Kennelly, an 

rish officer; but, on all his guns being 
dismounted, he capitulated, and march- 
ed out with the honours of war. At 
the head of a hundred Frenchmen, he 
rejoined Count Lally; but five hun. 
dred of his sepoys were seized by Coote, 
and disarmed. 

The double and dangerous success of 
this ee and enterprising officer, 
compelled Lally to attempt a decisive 
demonstration for the recapture of 
Vandivash. Coote had now complete- 
ly superseded Major Brereton in the 
command, and was, in every respect, 
an able officer, who stoutly retained the 
conquests he had made. 

Having now somewhat recovered his 
health and strength, on the 10th Ja- 
nuary, 1760, the Lieutenant-General 
marched towards the captured fortress 
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of Vandivash, at the head of two thou- 
sand two hundred Frenchmen, and 
about ten thousand three hundred 
blacks. Among these, were eighteen 
hundred sepoys, called the Regiment 
de Bussy ; three hundred Kaffirs, and 
two thousand cavalry, obtained from a 
Mahratta chief, with whom the active 
Lally had concluded a treaty, as soon 
as he found himself disappointed by 
Prince Bassuletzingue. ‘These were 
all clothed and armed after the pictu- 
resque and oriental fashion of their na- 
tive country —a mighty tract which 
extends across the whole peninsula of 
Hindostan—and were led by a rissal- 
dar, or commander of independent 
horse. 

Lally had twenty pieces of cannon. 
He came in sight of the British on the 
banks of the Poliar, a broad and sandy 
river, the bed of which was then quite 
dry ; though in the middle of October, 
when the winter usually commences, 
and the rain descends in torrents, this 
river becomes half-a-mile in breadth, 
and flows with the greatest fury to- 
wards the ocean. There the adverse 
hosts hovered opposite each other, until 
Lally (after succeeding in — 
some magazines which lay in Colone 
Coote’s rear, and the loss of which 
prevented his troops from taking active 
measures for some days), with his 
twelve thousand men, suddenly invest. 
ed Vandivash, against which his bat- 
teries opened with such admirable 
effect, that a broad and practicable 
breach soon yawned in the outer ram- 
part ; and now it was hoped, by one 
bold assault, to regain the captured 
fort, and with it the entire disputed 
territory. 

But at the time when Lally was 
about to lead on the assault, Colonel 
Coote, with seventeen hundred Euro- 
peans, and three thousand black troops, 
fourteen pieces of cannon, and one 
howitzer, came suddenly upon his rear 
to relieve the garrison. 

Exposed to the cannon of the fort 
on one side, and the troops of Coote on 
the other, Lally found himself critically 
situated ; but turning like a lion at 
bay, he drew off from his trenches, 
and rapidly formed in order of battle 
to receive this new enemy. This was 
on the 2lst January. Both armies 
were in great spirits, and eager, to en- 
gage. About nine in the morning they 
were two miles apart. Coote having 
advanced with his cavalry and five 
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companies of eopor®, Lally sent for- 
ward his fleet Mahratta troopers to 
meet them; but these, on being galled 
by two pieces of cannon, retired with 
precipitation ; and, during the interval, 
the Colonel had succeeded in com- 
pletely reconnoitering the position of 
the Count, whose forces were most ju- 
diciously posted, till the British made 
a movement to the right, which com- 
pelled him to alter and extend his left 
flank. 

While the lines were three-quarters 
of a mile apart, thecannonading began 
on both sides, and was continued with 
deadly precision and effect until noon, 
when Lally sent forward a small party 
of cavalry, principally composed of 
Europeans, to charge the British left ; 
but the fire of the sepoys drove them in 
confusion to the rear of their own army; 
and as the troops still continued ap- 
proaching, by one o'clock the roar of 
musketry became general along both 
lines from flank to flank; and that 
broad plain on which the unclouded 
sun was shining, became shrouded in 
snow-white smoke. 

Undaunted by the cowardice of his 
cavalry, the hot-blooded Lally now 
threw himself into the line of his in- 
fantry, and, at the head of the Regi- 
ment de Lorraine, fell impetuously 
upon the British, Colonel Coote was 
on foot at the head of his own regi- 
ment to receive them. 

After giving and receiving two de- 
structive discharges of musketry, the 
Regiment of Lorraine rushed on with 
a fury that threatened to sweep all be- 
fore it; the bayonets crossed, and the 
British line was broken. A momen- 
tary confusion ensued, but the soldiers 
of Coote were not driven back. A 
series of bloody single combats began, 
with the charged bayonet and clubbed 
musket ; but it was of brief duration, 
for in three minutes the Regiment de 
Lorraine was broken in turn, routed, 
and driven back, in headlong confu- 
sion, over a field strewn with their own 
killed and wounded. 

The explosion of a French tumbril 
in the rear of their line caused an addi- 
tional confusion, of which Coote lost 
not a moment in taking advantage. 

He ordered Major Brereton to ad- 
vance with the regiment of Colonel 
Draper (who had recently returned to 
Europe for the recovery of his health), 
and, by wheeling to the right, opposed 


them to the French left, with orders 


to seize a fortified point which the 
enemy seemed ready to abandon. This 
service was performed with the utmost 
bravery by Draper’s regiment, the 
79th —not the present Cameronian 
Highlanders, but a corps which bore the 
same number, and was disbanded in 
the year 1763. The French troops of 
the left were routed and driven pell- 
mell upon their centre. All now be- 
came confusion; but the gallant and 
accomplished Brereton fell, mortally 
wounded. 

** Follow !—follow !” he exclaimed, 
waving his sword to some of his sol- 
diers who loitered near him. ‘« Fol- 
low and leave me to my fate !” 

He soon expired; but, led on by 
Major Monsoon, the regiment con- 
tinued to advance, and after a vain 
and desperate attempt made by M. de 
Bussy, with the Regiment de Lally, to 
repel them, the entire French lines, 
with all their Indian allies, were com- 
pletely routed in every direction by 
two o'clock in the afternoon. The 
Regiment de Lally was almost cut to 
pieces: the horse of Brigadier-General 
the Marquis de Bussy was shot under 
him. He was taken prisoner, and 
Major Monsoon had the honour of re- 
ceiving his sword. 

Lally, who had never lost his pre. 
sence of mind, by bringing up his fu. 
gitive cavalry, and forming them in 
front of his infantry, enabled that force 
to make a secure, though precipitate 
retreat, leaving on the field one thou- 
sand killed and wounded men, fifty 
prisoners, including M. de Bussy, 
(Quarter-master General the Chevalier 
de Gadeville, Lieutenant-Colonel Mur- 
phy, three captains, five lieutenants, 
and many other officers, with twenty- 
two pieces of cannon, 

Coote had two hundred and sixty 
killed and wounded—among the former 
was the gallant Brereton. Marshal 
Grant, Vicomte de Vaux, affirms that 
the losses were equal on both sides, 

Covering the foot with the cavalry, 
Lally conducted his routed forces with 
considerable skill and good order to 
Pondicherry, while Coote delayed not 
& moment in pursuing the advantage 
he had acquired. Dispatching the 
Baron Vasserot towards that place, 
with a thousand horse and three hun- 
dred sepoys, with orders to ravage 
and lay waste the whole surrounding 
country, he advanced in person against 
Chittapett, a small town and fort in 
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the Carnatic, which, after a defence of 
two days, was surrendered on the 27th 
of January by the Chevalier de Tillie, 
whose garrison remained as prisoners 
of war, 

On the 2nd of February he reduced 
the fort of Timmari on the Coromandel 
coast, and pushing on towards the 
capital of Arcot, opened his batteries 
on the 5th, and dug his approaches 
within sixty yards of the glacis. The 
garrison, which consisted of 250 French 
with 300 sepoys, defended the city until 
the 10th, when they surrendered as pri- 
soners of war, delivering up twenty- 
two pieces of cannon, four mortars, 
and a large store of warlike muni- 
tion. 

Thus the campaign ended gloriously 
for Britain by the conquest of Arcot, 
and by hemming up the gallant and 
indefatigable, but now unfortunate 
Lally, in the fortifications of Pondi- 
cherry, the capital of the French India 
Company, which was soon fated to be 
the last scene of his valour and con- 
stancy. 

Surat, a place of consequence on the 
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coast of Malabar, was taken by a des 
tachment from Bombay, when the 
French factory was destroyed. The 
English had first obtained a settlement 
there from King Jehan Geer, in the 
year 1020 of the Moslem Hijerah. 

By sea the operations had been car- 
ried on with equal success and vigour, 
and it was during these victories that 
the third engagement took place be- 
tween the fleets of Count d’Aché and 
Admiral Pocock, who obliged him to 
bear away towards Madagascar, after 
sustainining severe loss. ‘The fortress 
of Karical fell; and on the 17th of 
March, Pocock joined Admiral Cornish 
in the roads of Pondicherry, within 
the gates of which nearly all the French 
forces in India were now shut up, or 
encamped, under the command of 
Count Lally, four leagues in front of 
it, on the direct road which he knew 
the British must march to attack it. 

In Karical 174 pieces of cannon 
were taken; and a French 64-gunship, 
the Haerlem, was burned, about the 
same time, in the roads of Pondicherry 
by the British cruisers. 


SIR JASPER CAREW, ENT. 


HIS LIFE AND EXPERIENCES, WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS OVER-REACHINGS AND SHORT~ 
COMINGS THEREIN, NOW FIRST GIVEN TO THE WORLD BY HIMSELF, 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


4 STRANGE INCIDENT TO BE A TRUB ONS. 


Tr was on one of the coldest of a cold 
December days, when a dry north 
wind, with a blackish sky, portended 
the approach of a heavy snow-storm, 
that —_ standing at my usual post, 
with little to occupy me, for the wea- 
ther for some time previous had been 
dry and frosty. Habit, and the secu- 
rity that none could recognise me, had 
at length inured me to my condition ; 
and I was beginning to feel the same 
indifference about my station that I 
felt as to my future. 

Pride may, in reality, have had much 
to say to this, for I was proud to think 
that of the thousands who flowed past 
me each day I could claim equality 
with a large share, and perhaps more 
than cams with many. This pride, 


too, was somehow fostered by a sense 
of hope which I could have scarcely 
credited ; for there constantly occurred 
to me the thought that one day or other 
I should be ableto say—“ Yes, my Lord 
Duke, I have known you these twenty 
years, I remember having swept the 
crossing for you in the autumn after 
the Peace. Ay, ay, Right Honourable 
Sir, I owe you my gratitude, if only for 
this, that you never passed me without 
saying, ‘ Good day, Jack.’” 

as it not strange, too, how fondly I 
clung to—what importance I attached 
to these little passing recognitions ; 
they seemed to me the last remaining 
ties that bound me to my fellow-men, 
and that to deny them to me was to 
declare me an outcast for ever. To this 
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hour I feel my thankfulness to those 
who thus acknowledged me; nor can I 
even yet conquer an unforgiving me- 
mory of some chance, mayhap unin- 
tentional, rudeness which, as it were, 
seemed to stamp my degradation more 
deeply upon me. Stranger still that I 
must own how my political bias was 
decided by these accidental causes ; 
for while the great Tory leaders rarely 
or never noticed me, the Whigs—a 
younger and more joyous section in 
those times—always flung me a passing 
word, and would even occasionally con- 
descend to listen to my repartee. 

I must guard myself from giving way 
to the memories which are already 
crowding fast about me. Names, and 
characters, and events rise up before 
my mind in myriads, and it is with 
difficulty I can refrain from embarking 
on that flood of the past which now 
sweeps along through my brain. The 
great, the high-born, the beautiful, the 
gifted, all dust and ashes now !—the 
who once filled the whole page of eac 
day’s history, utterly ignored and for- 
gotten! It is scarcely more than fifty 
years ago, and yet of all the eloquence 
that shook the ‘* House,” of all the 
fascinations that stirred the hearts of 
princes, of the high ambitions that 
made men demigods in their time, how 
much have reached us? Nothing, or 
less than nothing. A jest or a witti- 
cism that must be read with a commen- 
tary, or told with an explanation—the 
repartee that set the table in a roar, 
now heard with a cold, half-contemptu- 
ous astonishment, or a vacant inquiry, 
‘* If such were really the wits of those 
times?” 

Amongst those with whose appear- 
ance I had become familiar were three 
young men of very fashionable exterior, 
who always were seen together. They 
displayed, by the dress of blue coat and 
buff waistcoat, the distinctive colours 
of the Whigs; but their buttons more 
emphatically declared their party in the 
letters P. F., by which the friends of the 
Prince then loved to designate them. 
selves. The “ Bucks” of that age had 
one enormous advantage over the Dan- 
dies of ours—they had no imitators. 
They stood alone and unapproachable 
in all the glories of tight leathers and 
low top-boots. No spurious copies of 
them got currency; and the man of 
fashion was unmistakable amongst a 
thousand. The three of whom I have 
made mention were good specimens of 
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that school, which dated its birth from 
the early years of the Prince, and by 
their habits and tone imparted a dis- 
tinctive character to the party. They 
dressed well, they looked well, they 
comported themselves as though life 
went ever pleasantly with them; and 
in their joyous air and easy bearing 
one might read the traits of a set well 
adapted to be the friends and compa- 
nions of a young Prince, himself pas- 
sionately devoted to pleasure, and reck- 
less in regard to its price. 

I am now speaking of long ago, and 
have no hesitation in giving the real 
names of those to whom I allude. 
One was a captain in the navy, called 
Payne ; the second was a young colonel 
in the foot guards, Conway ; and the 
third was an Irishman named O'Kelly, 
whom they called the Count, or the 
Chevaliers about Town, from what 
cause or with what pretension I never 
ascertained. 

Even in my own narrow sphere of 
observation it was clear to me that this 
last exercised a great influence over 
his companions. ‘The tone of his voice, 
his air, his every gesture bespoke a cer- 
tain degree of dictation, to which the 
others seemed to lend a willing obe- 
dience. It was just that amount of 
superiority which a greater buoyancy 
of character confers —a higher grade 
of vitality some would call it; but 
which never fails through life to make 
itself felt and acknowledged. The three 
kept a bachelor house at Kensington, 
whose fame ran a close rivalry with 
that of the more celebrated Carlton 
House. O’Kelly lived below, Conway 
occupied the drawing-room story, and 
Payne the third floor ; and with one or 
other of these all the great characters 
of the Opposition were constant guests. 
Here, amidst brilliant sallies of wit and 
loud bursts of laughter, the tactics of 
party were planned and conned over. 
While songs went round, and toasts 
were cheered, the subtle schemes of po- 
litics were discussed and determined 
on; and many a sudden diversion of 
debate, that seemed the accident of the 
moment, took its origin in some sug- 
gestion that arose in these wild orgies. 
The Prince himself was a frequent 
guest, since the character of these 
meetings allowed of many persons 
being admitted to his society whose 
birth and position might not have war- 
ranted their being received at his own 
table; and here also were many pre- 
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sented. to him whose station could not 
have claimed a more formal introduc- 
tion. 

It was rumoured that these same 
meetings were wild and desperate or- 
gies, in which every outrage on mora- 
lity was practised, and that the spirit 
of libertinism raged; without control 
or hindrance. I have not of myself 
any means of judging how far this 
statement might be correct, but I ra- 
ther incline to believe it one of those 
calumnies which are so constantly le- 
velled at any society which assumes to 
itself exclusiveness and secrecy. They 
who were admitted there assuredly 
were not given to divulge what they 
saw, and this very reserve must have 
provoked its interpretation. 

A truce to these speculations; and 
now back to my story. I was standing 
listlessly on the edge of the flag-way, 
while a long funeral procession was 
passing. The dreary day, and drearier 
object, seemed to harmonise well toge- 
ther. The wheels of the mourning- 
coaches grated sorrowfully on the half- 
frozen ground, and the leaden canopy 
of sky appeared a suitable covering to 
the melancholy picture. My thoughts 
were of the very saddest, when sud- 
denly a merry burst of laughing voices 
broke in upon my ear; and, without 
turning my head, i recognised the three 
young men of whom I have just spoken, 
as standing close behind me. 

Some jocular allusion to the slow 
march of the procession had set them 
a-laughing ; and O'Kelly said— 

«Talk as men will about the ills of 
life, see how tardily they move out of it.” 

“‘That comes of not knowing the 
road before them,” cried Payne. 

“‘Egad! they might remember, 
though, that it is a well-worn highway 
by this time,” chimed in Conway; 
** and now that poor Dick has gone it, 
who’s to fill his place ?” 

‘* No very hard matter,” said O’Kel- 
ly. ‘Take every tenth fellow you'll 
meet from this to Temple-bar, and you'll 
have about the same kind of intelligence 
Harvey had. You gave him credit for 
knowing everything, whereas his real 
quality was knowing everybody.” 

** For that matter, so does Jack 
here,” cried Conway. 

** And capital company he’d be, too, 
I’ve no doubt,” added Payne. 

A moment of whispering conversa- 
tion ensued; and O’Kelly said, half- 
aloud— 
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‘ T'll lay five hundred on it !” 

‘* By Jove! I'll have no hand in it,” 
said Conway. 

‘¢ Nor I neither,” chimed in Payne. 

‘Courageous allies both,” said 
O'Kelly, laughing. ‘ Happily I need 
not such aid—I'll do it myself. I only 
ask you not to betray me.” 

Without heeding the protestations 
they both poured forth, §'Kel y step- 
ped forward, and whispered in my 
ear— 

«* Will you dine with me to-morrow, 
Jack ?” 

I stared at him in silent astonish- 
ment, and he went on— 

“I have a wager on it; and if I 
win, you shall have five guineas for your 
share; and, to show you my confidence 
of success, I pay beforehand.” 

He opened his purse as he spoke ; 
but I stopped him suddenly, with— 

“‘No need of that, sir. I accept 
your invitation. The honour alone is 
enough for me.” 

«But you must have a coat, Jack, 
and ruffles, man.” 

* I'll not disgrace you, sir—at least 
so far as appearance goes,” said I. 

He stared at me for a second or two, 
and then said— 

** By Jove! I was certain of it. 
Well, seven o’clock is the hour. Ken- 
sington—every one knows the Bird- 
Cage.” 

T touched my cap, and bowed. He 
gravely returned my salute, and walked 
on between his friends, whose loud 
laughter continued to ring out for a 
long way down the street. 

My first impressions were, I own, 
the reverse of agreeable; and I felt 
heart-sick with shame for having ac- 
cepted the invitation. The very burst 
of laughter told me in what a point of 
view they regarded the whole incident. 
I was, doubtless, to be the ignoble in- 
strument of some practical joke. At 
first I tortured my ingenuity to think 
how I could revenge myself for the in- 
dignity ; but I suddenly remembered 
that I had made myself a willing party 
to the scheme, whatever it might be. 
I had agreed to avail myself of the in- 
vitation, and should, therefore, accept 
its consequences. 

With what harassing doubts did I 
rack my suffering brain. At onetime, 
frenzied with the idea of an insult pass- 
ed upon my wretchedness and poverty; 
at another, casuistically arguing myself 
into the belief that, whatever the offence 
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to others, to me there could be none in- 
tended. But why revive the memory 
of a conflict which impressed me with all 
the ignominy of my station, and made 
me feel myself, as it were, selected for 
an affront that could not with impunity 
have been practised towards another ? 

I decided not to go, and then just 
as firmly determined I would present 
myself, My last resolve was to keep 
my promise —to attend the dinner- 
party; to accept, as it were in the 
fullest sense, the equality tendered to 
me; and, if I could detect the smallest 
insult, or even a liberty taken with me, 
to claim my right to resent it, by vir- 
tue of the act which admitted me to 
their society, and made me for the time 
their companion. I am not quite sure 
that such conduct was very justifiable. 
I half suspect that the easier and the 
better course would have been to avoid 
a situation in which there was nothing 
to be anticipated but annoyance or dif- 
ficulty. 

My mind once made up, I hastened 
to prepare for the event, by immedi- 
ately ordering a handsome dress-suit. 
Carefully avoiding what might be deem- 
ed the impertinence of assuming the 
colours of party, I selected a claret- 
coloured coat, with steel buttons; a 
richly-embroidered waistcoat; and for 
my cravat one of French cambric, with 
a deep fall of Mechlin lace. If I men- 
tion matters so trivial, it is because at 
the time to which I refer the modes 
of dress were made not only to repre- 
sent the sections of politics, but to dis- 
tinguish between those who adhered to 
an antiquated school of breeding and 
manners, and those who now avowed 
themselves the disciples of a new teach- 
ing. I wished, if possible, to avoid 
either extreme; and assumed the co- 
lours and the style usually worn by 
foreigners in English society. Like 
them, too, 1 wore a sword and buckles; 
for the latter I went to the extrava- 
gance of paying two guineas for the 
mere hire. 

If you have ever felt in life, good 
reader, what it was to have awaited in 
anxious expectancy for the day of some 
great examination, whose issue was to 
have given the tone to all your future 
destiny, you may form some notion of 
the state of mental excitement in which 
I passed the ensuing twenty-four hours. 
It was to no purpose that I said to my- 
self all that my reason could suggest 
or my ingenuity fancy; a certain in- 
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stinct, stronger than reason, more con- 
vincing than ingenuity, told me that 
this was about to be an eventful mo- 
ment of my life. 

The hour at length arrived ; the car- 
riage that was to convey me stood at 
the door; and as I took a look at my- 
self, full dressed and powdered, in the 
glass, I remember that my sensations 
vibrated between the exulting vanity 
and pride of a gallant about to set out 
for a fete, and the terrors of a criminal 
on his way to the block. My head 
grew more and more confused as I 
drove along. At moments I thought 
that all was a dream, and [I tried to 
arouse and awake myself; then I fan- 
cied that it was the past was fictitious 
— that my poverty, my want, and my 
hardship were all imaginary — that my 
real condition was one of rank and af- 
fluence. I examined the rich lace of 
my rufiles, the sparkling splendour of 
my sword-knot, and said, ‘ Surel 
these are not the signs of squalid mi- 
sery and want.” I called to mind my 
impressions of the world, my memories 
of life and society, and asked, “¢ Can 
these be the sentiments of a miserable 
outcast ?”” Assuredly, my poor brain 
was sorely tried to reconcile these 
strong contradictions; nor do I yet 
understand how I obtained sufficient 
mastery over my emotions to pre- 
sent myself at the house of my enter- 
tainer. 

‘¢ What name, sir?” said the obse- 
quious servant, who, with noiseless 
footsteps, had preceded me to the 
drawing-room door. 

‘¢ What name shall I announce, sir?” 
said he a second time, as, overwhelmed 
with confusion, I still stood speechless 
before him. Till that very moment all 
thought on the subject had escaped me, 
and | utterly forgot that I was actually 
without a designation in the world. In 
all my shame and misery it had been a 
kind of consolation to me that the name 
of my father had never been degraded, 
and that whatever might have been my 
poten of worldly hardship, the once- 

onoured appellation had not shared 
in it. To assume it at this instant was 
too perilous. Another day, one short 
night, would again reduce me to the 
same ignominious station ; and I should 
have thus, by a momentary rashness, 
compromised the greatest secret of my 
heart. A third time did he ask the 
same question; andas I stood uncertain 
and overwhelmed, a quiet foot washeard 
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ascending the stairs; a handsome, 
bright-looking man came forward ; the 
door was flung open at his approach ; 
and the servant called out, ‘‘ Mr. She- 
ridan.” I followed quickly, and the 
door closed behind us. Hastily passing 
from Sheridan, O'Kelly came forward 
to me, and shook me cordially by the 
hand. Thanking me politely for my 
punctuality, he welcomed me with all 
the semblance of old friendship. 

«¢ Colonel Conway and Payne you are 
already acquainted with,” said he, “but 
your long absence from England ex- 
cuses you for not knowing my other 
friends. This is Mr. Sheridan” — we 
bowed — “Mr. Malcomb, Captain Sey- 
mour, Sir George Begley,” and so on 
with two or three more. He made a 
rapid tour of the party, holding me by 
the arm as he went, till he approached 
a chair where a young and very hand- 
some man sat, laughing immoderately 
at some story another at his side was 
whispering to him. 

«« What the devil am I to call you?” 
said O’Kelly to me, in my ear. *‘ Tell 
me quickly.” 

Before I could stammer out my own 
sense of confusion, the person seated in 
the arm-chair called out — 

‘* By Jove! O'Kelly must hear that. 
Tell him, Wyndham.” But as sud- 
denly stopping, he said, *‘ A friend of 
yours, O'Kelly ?” 

** Yes, your Royal Highness ; a very 
old and valued friend, whom I have 
not seen since our school days. He has 
been vagabondising over the whole 
earth, fighting side by side with I know 
not how many of your Royal High- 
ness’s enemies ; and having made his 
fortune, has come back to lose it here 
amongst us, as the only suitable repa- 
ration in his power for all his past mis- 
conduct.” 

«* With such excellent intentions he 
could not have fallen into better hands 
than yours, O’Kelly,” said the Prince, 
laughing; ‘‘ and I wish all the fellows 
we have been subsidising these ten 
years no worse than to be your antago- 
nists at picquet.” Then addressing 
me, he said, ‘An Irishman, I pre- 
sume ?” 

«* Yes, your Royal Highness,” said I, 
bowing deeply. 

‘* He started as an O something, or 
Mac somebody,” said O’Kelly, inter- 
rupting ; ‘ but having been Don’d in 
Spain, ‘ Strissemoed’ in Italy, and al- 
most guillotined in France for calling 
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himself Monsieur, he has come back 
to us without any designation that he 
dares to call his own.” 

‘‘ That is exactly what happened to 
a very well-known character in the 
reign of Charles I.,” said Conway, 
«« who called himself by the title of his 
last conquest in the fair sex, saying— 
‘ when I take a reputation I accept all 
the reproach of the name.’ ” 

‘¢ There was another authority,” 
said Sheridan—‘‘ a fellow who called 
himself the king of the beggars, who 
styled himself each day after the man 
who gave him most; and died inheriting 
the name of Bamfield Moore Carew.” 

«* Carew will do admirably for my 
friend here, then,” said O’ Kelly, ¢ and 
we'll call him so henceforth.” 

It may be imagined with what a 
strange rush of emotion I accepted this 
designation, and laughingly joined in 
the caprice of the hour. I saw enough 
to convince me that all around re- 
ceived O’Kelly’s story as a mere piece 
of jest, and that none had any suspi- 
cion of my real condition save himself 
and his two friends. This conviction 
served to set me much at my ease, and 
I went down to dinner with far less of 
constraint than might have been sup- 
posed for one in my situation. 

I will not disguise the fact, that I 
thought for the first half-hour that 
every eye was on me; that whatever I 
did or said was the subject of general 
remark, and that my manner as I ate, 
and my tone as 1 spoke, were all 
watched and scrutinised. Gradually, 
however, I grew to perceive that I at. 
tracted no more notice than others 
about me, and that, to all purposes, I 
was admitted to a perfect equality with 
the rest. 

Conversation ranged freely over a 
wide field. Politics of every State of 
Europe—the leading public characters 
and statesmen, their opinions and ha. 
bits ; the modes of life abroad, litera- 
ture, and the drama, were all discussed, 
if not always with great knowledge, 
still with the ready smartness of prac- 
tised talkers. Anecdotes and incidents 
of various kinds were narrated—quips 
and sharp replies abounded, and amidst 
much cleverness and agreeability, a 
truly good-humoured, convivial spirit 
leavened the whole mass, and made up 
a most pleasant party. 

So interested had I become in the 
conversation about me, that I did not 


perceive how, by degrees, I had been 
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drawn on to talk on a variety of sub- 
foots, which travel had made me fami- 
iar with, and to speak of persons of 
mark and station whom I had met and 
known. Still less did I remark that I 
was submitted to a species of examina- 
tion as to my veracity, and that I was 
asked for dates, and times, and place, 
in a manner that might have startled 
one more susceptible. Warmed with 
what I may dare to call my success, 
and heated with wine, I grew bolder ; 
I stigmatised as gross ignorance and 
folly the policy of the English Govern- 
ment in maintaining a war for what no 
success could ever bring back again— 
the prestige of loyalty, and the re- 
spect once tendered to nobility. 

I know not into what excesses my 
enthusiasm may have carried me. 
Enough when I say that I encoun- 
tered the most brilliant talkers without 
fear, and entered the list with all that 
the day possessed of conversational 

ower, without any sense of faint- 

eartedness. On such questions as 
the military system of France, the di- 
vision of parties in that country, the 
probable issue to which the struggle 
pointed, I was, indeed, better informed 
than my neighbours; but when they 
came to discuss the financial condition 
of the French, and what it had been in 
the late reigns, I at once recalled all 
my conversations with Law, with every 
detail of whose system I was perfectly 
familiar. 

Of the anecdotes of that time—a 
most amusing illustration of society as 
it then existed—I remembered many ; 
and I had the good fortune to see that 
the Prince listened with evident plea- 
sure to my recitals; and, at last, it was 
in the very transport of success I found 
myself ascending the stairs to the 
drawing-room, while O'Kelly whispered 
in my ear— 

«*Splendidly done, by Jove! The 
Prince is going to invite you to Carl- 
ton House.” 

After coffee was served, the party 
sat down to play, of various kinds— 
dice, cards, and backgammon. At the 
Prince's whist table there was a vacant 

lace, and I was invited to take it. I 
ad twenty guineas in gold in my 
cket. They were my all in the world; 
but had they been as many millions, I 
would not have scrupled to risk them 
at such a moment. There was a 
strange, almost insane spirit, that 
seemed to whisper to me that nothing 
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could be too bold to adventure — no 
flight too high — no contrast with my 
real condition too striking to attempt ! 
They who have braved danger and 
death to ascend some great glacier, the 
whole object the one triumphant mo. 
ment on which they behold the blaze 
of sunrise, may form some conception 
of the maddening ecstasy of my sensa~ 
tions. 

*{Do you play at whist? If so, 
come and join us,” said the Prince. 

«Take my purse,” whispered O'Kelly, 
endeavouring to slip it into my hand 
as he spoke. 

I accepted the invitation; and, with- 
out taking any notice of O’Kelly’s 
offer, took my place at the table. 

“We play low stakes—too low, per- 
haps for you,” said his Royal Highness. 
‘Mere guinea points; but there’s 
Canthorpe, and Sedley, and two or 
three more, will indulge you in any 
wager you fancy.” 

‘* Fifty on the rubber, if you like, 
sir,” said Colonel Canthorpe, a tall, 
soldier-like man, who stood with his 
back to the fire. 

“If my friend, O’Kelly, will be my 
banker for to-night, I shall take your 
offer.” 

Without the slightest hesitation, 
O'Kelly replied — ‘To be sure, my 
boy !”—and the game began. 

My mastery at the game was soon 
apparent; and the Prince complimented 
me by saying— 

*‘] wish we could discover in what 
you are deficient; for up to this we 
have certainly not hit upon it.” 

It needed not all this flattery to 
make me feel almost mad with excite- 
ment. Iremember little of that scene; 
but still there is one trait of it fast 
graven on my memory, to hold its 
place there for ever. It was this, that 
while I betted largely, and lost freely 
considerable sums, O’Kelly, who had 
become the security for my debts, never 
winced for a moment, nor showed the 
slightest mark of discomfiture or un- 
easiness. My demand, in the first in- 
stance, was suggested by the not over- 
generous motive of making him pay 
the penalty he had incurred by having 
invited me. He has called me his 
friend before the world, thought I, and 
if he mean this for a cruel jest, it shall 
at least cost him dearly. In a sort 
of savage ferocity, I fed myself with 
thinking of the tortures with which I 
should afflict him, in return for all the 
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agony and suffering I had myself gone 
through. He also shall know what it 
is to act a lie, said I to myself; and 
with this hateful resolve I sat down to 
play. His ready acceptance of my 
proposition, his gentleman-like ease 
and calm, his actual indifference as I 
lost, and lost heavily, soon staggered 
all my reasonings, and routed all my 
theory. And when, at last, the Prince, 
complimenting me on my skill, de- 

lored the ill-luck that more than ba- 
nee i it, O' Kelly said, gaily— 

“Depend on’t, you'll have better 
fortune after supper. Come and have 
a glass of champagne.” 

I was now impatient until we were 
again at the card table. All my for- 
mer intentions were reversed, and I 
would have given my right hand to 
have been able to repay my debt to 
him ere I said ‘* Good night.” Per- 
haps he read what was passing within 
me; I almost suspect that he construed 
aright the restless anxiety that now be- 
set me; for he whispered, as we went 
back to the drawing-room — 

‘You are evidently out of luck. 
Wait for your revenge on another 
evening.” 

**Now or never,” said I. And so 
was it in reality. I had secretly de- 
termined within myself to try and win 
back O'Kelly’s losses, and if I failed, 
at once to stand forward and declare 
myself in my real character. No fulse 
shame, no real dread of the ignominy 
to which I should expose myself should 
prevent me; and with an oath to my 
own heart I ratified this compact. 

Again we took our places; the 
stakes were now doubled; and all the 
excitement of mind was added to the 
gambler’s infatuation. Colonel Can- 
thorpe, who had been for some minutes 
occupied with his note-book, at last 
tore out the leaf he had been writing 
on, and handed it to me, saying — 

* Ts that correct ?” 

The figures were six hundred and 
fifty —the amount of my loss. 

Taeuhy nodded an assent, and said—. 

‘* We go on, I suppose ?” 

**We'll double, if you prefer it,” 
said he. 

«* What says my banker?” said I. 

**He says, ‘Credit unlimited,’” 
cried O'Kelly, gaily. 

*¢ Egad, I wish mine would say as 
much,” said the Prince, laughing, as 
he cut the cards for me to deal. 

Although I had drank freely, and 
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talked excitingly, my head became 
suddenly calm and collected, just as if 
some great emergency had sufficed to 
dispel all illusions, and enabled my fa- 
culties to assume their full exercise. 
Of O'Kelly I saw nothing more; he 
was occupied in an adjoining room ; 
and even this element of anxiety was 
spared me. 

I will not ask my reader to follow 
me through the vicissitudes of play, 
nor expect from him any share of in- 
terest in a passion which of all others 
is the most bereft of good, and allied 
with the very lowest of all motives, 
and the meanest of all ambitions. 
Enough that 1 tell the result. After 
a long course of defeats ‘and disasters, 
I arose, not only clear of all my debts, 
but a winner of two hundred pounds. 

The Prince heartily congratulated 
me on my good fortune, saying that 
none could better deserve it. He com- 
plimented me much on my play, but 
still more on my admirable temper as 
a loser, a quality which, he added, he 
never could lay claim to. 

“I’m a bad beaten man, but you 
are the very reverse,” said he. * Dine 
with me on Saturday, and I hope to 
see how you'll comport yourself as a 
winner.” 

Thad but time to bow my humble ac- 
knowledgment of this gracious speech, 
when O'Kelly came up, saying — 

**So, Canthorpe tells me you beat 
him after all; but I always knew how 
it would end — play must and will tell 
in the long run.” 

** Non numen habes si sit Prudentia— 
eh, O'Kelly 2?” said Conway. 

‘‘Prudentia means the ace of trumps, 
then,”’ said Sheridan. 

«¢ Where shall I send you my debt ?” 
said Canthorpe to me, in a whisper. 
«© What’s your club ?” 

‘“ He’s only just arrived in town,” 
interrupted O'Kelly; “but I intend 
to put him up for Brooke’s on Wed- 
nesday, and will ask you to second 
him. You're on the committee, I 
think 2?” 

«Yes; and I'll do it with great 
pleasure,” said Canthorpe. 

*‘T'll settle your score for you,” 
said O'Kelly to Canthorpe; and now, 
with much handshaking and cordiality, 
the party broke up. 

‘Don’t go for a moment,” said 
O'Kelly to me, as he passed to accom- 
pany the Prince down stairs. I sat 
down before the fire in the now de- 

F 
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serted room, and burying my head 
between my hands, I ende ~avoured to 
bring my thoughts to something like 
order and disc ‘ipline. It was to no use ; 
the whirlwind of emotions I had en- 
dured still raged within me, and I 
could not satisfy myself which of alk 
my characters was the real one. Was 
I the outcast, destitute and miserable ? 
— or was I the friend of the high-born, 
and the associate of a Prince? Where 
was this to end ?— should I awake to 
misery on the morrow, or was madness 
itself to be the issue to this strange 
dream? Heaven forgive me, if I al- 
most wished it might be so; and if, in 
my abject terror, 1 would have chosen 
the half-unconscious existence of insa- 
nity to the sense of shame and self- 
upbraiding my future seemed to me- 
nace. 

While I sat thus O'Kelly entered, 
and, having locked the door after him, 
took his place beside me. I was not 
aware of his presence till he said— 

** Well, Jack, I intended to mystify 
others, but, by Jove! it has ended in 
mystifying myself! Who the devil are 
you? What are you?” 

«¢ Tf I don’t mistake me, you are the 
man to answer that question yourself. 
You presented me not alone to your 
friends, but to your Prince ; and it is 
but fair to infer that you knew what 
you were about.” 

He stared at me steadily without 
speaking. I saw the state of confusion 
and embarrassment from which he suf- 
fered, and I actually revelled in the 
difficulty in which I ‘had placed him. I 
perceived all the advantage of my po- 
sition, and resolved to profit by it. 

‘¢ One thing is quite evident,” said I, 
calmly and collectedly , like a man who 
weighed all his words, and spoke with 
deep deliberation—* one thing is quite 
evident, you could scarcely have pre- 
sumed to take such a liberty with your 
Prince, as to present to him, and pl ice 
at the same table with him,a man whom 
you picked up from the street — one 
whose very station marked him for an 
outcast—whose exterior showed his des- 
titution. This, I conclude, you could 
not have dared to do; and yet it isin the 
direct conviction that such was my po- 
sition yesterday, I sit here now, try- 
ing to reconcile such inconsistency, and 
asking myself which of us two is in the 
wrong ?” 

“« My good friend,” said O'Kelly, 
with a deliberation fully the equal of 
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my own, and in a way that, I must 
confess, somewhat abashed me — “ my 
good friend, do not embarrass yourself 
by any anxieties for me. I am quite 
able and re: idy to account for my ac- 
tions to any who deem themselves eli- 
gible to question them.’ 

«© From which number,” said I, in- 
terrupting, ‘you would, of course, in- 
fer that I am to be excluded ?” 

‘«‘ By no means,” said he, “if you 
can satisfy me to the contrary, I shall 
hold myself as responsible to you as to 
any one of those gentle »men who have 
just left us, if you ‘will merely show me 
suflicient cause.” 

*¢ As how, for instance ?” asked I. 

“Simply by declaring yourself the 

rightful possessor of a station and rank 
in life for which your habits and man- 
ners plainly show you to be fitted. Let 
me be convinced that you have not de- 
rogated from this by any act unworthy 
of a man of honour ——” 

‘* Stop, sir,” said I. “ By what right 
do you dare to put me on my trial? 
Of your own free will you presumed to 
ask for my companionship, You ex- 
tended to me an equality, which, if not 
sincere, was an insult.” 

*‘Egad! if you be really a gentle- 
man, your reasons are all good ae 
said O'Kelly. «I own, too, frankly, I 
intended my freak as the subject of a 
wager. If I be aught in my own 
toils, I must only pay the penalty.” 

** And give me satisfaction ?” 

** That is what I mean,” replied he, 
bowing. 

«‘ Then you have done it already,” 
said I, rising. “‘T ask for no more 
than the frank and manly readiness 
with which you acknowledge that po- 
verty is no disqus ilification to the asser- 
tion of an honourable pride, and that 
the feeling of a gentleman may still 
throb in the heart of a ragged man.” 

‘You are surely not going to leave 
me this way,” s: aid he, catching my 
hand in both his own. ‘“ You'll tell 
me who you are — you'll let me know 
at least something of you.” 

** Not now, at all events,” said I. 
**T’m not in a mood to encounter more 
at present. Good night. Before I 
leave you, however, I owe it, as some 
return for your hospitality, to say, that 
I shall not hazard your credit with 
your Prince—I do not mean to accept 
his invitation. You must find the fit- 
ting apology, for I shall leave England 
to-morrow, in all likelihood for years— 
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at all events, for a period long enough 
to make this incident forgotten. Good- 
bye.” 

‘*By Jove! I'll never forgive my- 
self, if we part in this fashion,” said 
O'Kelly. «Do, as a proof of some re- 
gard—or, at least, of some consideration 
for me—* do tell me your real name ?” 

“* Carew,” said I, calmly. 

‘No, no; that was but a jest. I 
ask in all earnestness and sincerity ; 
tell me your name ?” 

“« Jasper Carew,” said I again ; and, 
before he could collect himself to reply, 
I had reached the door; and, with a 
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last “ good-night,” I passed out, and 
left him. 

I could not bring myself to return 
to my miserable lodging again. I felt 
as if a new phase of life had opened on 
me, and that it would be an act of mean- 
ness to revert to the scenes of my for- 
mer obscurity. I entered a hotel, and 
ordered a room. My appearance and 
dress at once exacted every respect and 
attention, A handsome chamber was im- 
mediately prepared for me; and, just 
as day was breaking, I fell off into a 
deep sleep, which lasted till late in the 
afternoon. 


CHAPTER XL. 


AT SEA. 


I cannor attempt to describe my feel- 
ings on awaking, nor the lamentable 
failure of all my efforts at recalling 
the events of the night before. That 
many real occurrences seemed to me 
the mere effects of wine and a heated 
imagination, and that some of the very 
wildest freaks of my fancy were as- 
sumed by me as facts, [ can now readily 
believe. In truth, my head was in a 
state of the wildest credulity and the 
very narrowest distrust, and my only 
astonishment now is, how I resisted 
impulses plainly suggested by coming 
insanity, 

At one time I thought of calling 
O'Kelly out; then my indignation was 
directed against some other of the com- 
pany, for either a real or a fancied 
grievance. Perhaps they had all been 
in the league against me, and that I 
had been invited merely to make a 
sport of my absurd pretensions, and to 
afford laughter by my vanity. Then 
it occurred to me that it was the Prince 
himself who was insulted by my com- 
panionship, and that they who had 
dared to make me the means of such 
an outrage should be held account- 
able. 

Lastly came the thought,’ is the 
whole a dream? Have I been drugged 
to play some absurd and ridiculous 
part, and shall I be exposed to ridicule 
when I appear abroad again? This 
impression was strengthened by the 
appearance of my dress, so unlike any- 
thing I had ever worn before. Of the 
incidents of the card-table I could re- 
member next to nothing. A few trivial 
facts of the game—an accidental event 
in the play itself, remained in my me- 
mory, but that was all. I fancied I 


had been a heavyloser; but how, when, 
or to whom, I knew not. I opened 
my pocket-book, and found four notes 
for fifty pounds each, but how they 
came there I could not conceive! 
And yet, said I, all this took place 
yesterday! and what was I before that? 
—where did I live, and with whom as- 
sociate? My head began to turn— 
the strangest thoughts chased each 
other through my brain. Incidents of 
the street, collisions and accidents of all 
kinds, were mingled with events of the 
previous evening: want and squalor 
stood side by side with splendour, and 
the bland accents of royalty blended 
themselves with the brutal exclama- 
tions of my former fellows. Then there 
flashed across me the thought, that 
the drama in which I had been made 
to perform was not yet played out. 
They mean me to figure further on the 
boards, said I to myself; the money 
has been supplied to me to tempt me 
into extravagance, which shall make 
me even more ridiculous still. My 
every action watched, my words listen- 
ed to, my gestures noted down, I am 
to be the butt of their sarcastic plea- 
sure, and all my pretensions to the 
habits, the feelings, and the manners 
of a gentleman, be held up as a subject 
for mockery and derision. 

I half dreaded to ring the bell and 
summon the waiter, lest I should be 
exposing myself to a spy on my actions, 
When I approached the window to 
look out, I fancied that every acciden- 
tal glance of a passer-by was the prying 
gaze of insolent curiosity. It was in 
a state of fever that I dressed myself, 
and even then my costume of full din- 
ner dress made me feel ashamed to 
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venture abroad. At last I took cou- 
rage to order breakfast. The respect- 
ful demeanour of the waiter gave me 
further confidence, and I ventured to 
ask him a few questions on passing 
events. I learned that the hotel was 
one usually frequented by foreigners, 
for whose accommodation two or three 
Continental newspapers were taken. 
At my request he fetched me one of 
these—La Gazette de Paris ; and with 
this for my companion, I sat myself 
down at my fire, resolved to remain a 
close prisoner for at least a day or 
two. 

Towards evening I sent for a tailor, 
and ordered two suits of clothes, with 
linen, and, in fact, all that I stood in 
need of; and when night set in, I 
issued forth to make several small pur- 
chases of articles I wanted. It was 
late when I entered the hotel, and not 
having eaten any dinner, I felt hungry. 
The waiter showed me into the coffee- 
room, which was arrayed in foreign 
fashion, and where they supped “a la 
carte.” 

The general appearance of the com- 
pany at once proclaimed their origin ; 
and a less practised eye than mine even 
might have seen that they were all na- 
tives of some continental country. 
They talked loudly, and gesticulated 
wildly, careléss to all seeming of being 
overheard by strangers, and little re- 
garding in whose presence they might 
be standing. Their bearing was, in 
fact, such as speedily set me at ease 
amongst them, and made me feel my- 
self unnoticed and unremarked. 

Seated at a small table by myself, I 
ordered my supper, and half carelessly 
watched the others while it was being 

repared. Whatever they might have 
Sean by birth or station, they seemed 
now all in the very narrowest circum. 
stances. ‘Threadbare coats and broken 
boots, worn hats and gloveless hands, 
bespoke their condition ; nor could all 
the swagger of manner, or pretentious 
display of a ribbon or a cross, cover 
over the evidences of real poverty that 
oppressed them. 

Had I noticed these signs earlier, I 
should certainly have restricted myself 
to a meal more befitting the place and 
its occupants. The humble suppers I 
saw around me of bread and cheese 
now shocked me, at what might well 
appear display on my part; and had 
there been time to correct my error, I 
should gladly have done so. It was, 
however, too late. Already had the 
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landlord carried in a silver tureen of 
soup, and set it before me; and the 
tall neck of a champagne bottle rose 
amidst the mimic icebergs at my side. 

The others took no pains to hide 
their astonishment at all this; they 
stood in knots and groups about, with 
eyes directed full upon me, and as evi- 
dently made me the subject of their re- 
marks. I could perceive that the land- 
lord was far from being at his ease, and 
that all his endeavours were employed 
either to conceal from me these demon- 
strations, or to give them some harm. 
less interpretation. 

** You have travelled, sir, and know 
well what foreigners are,” said he, ina 
whisper; ‘and although all these 
are gentlemen by birth, from one mis- 
fortune or other, they are a bit down in 
the world now, and they look with 
jealousy at any one better off than them. 
selves,” 

‘* Foreigners are usually better bred 
than to exhibit such feelings,” said I. 

** Nor would they, perhaps, sir, ifat 
home and in prosperity ; but so many 
are ruined now by wars and revolu- 
tions—so many banished and exiled— 
that one ought to make large allow- 
ances for their tempers. That old man 
yonder, for instance, was a Duke some- 
where in Brittany; and the thin, tall 
one, that is gesticulating with his stick, 
served as Colonel in the bodyguard 
of the King of France. And there, 
next the fire—you see he has taken off 
a kind of smock frock and is drying it 
at the blaze — that is a Pomeranian 
Count, who owned a principality once, 
they tell me.” 

**He looks very poor now; what 
means of support has he ?” 

** None, I believe, sir; he was bred 
to nothing, and can neither teach draw- 
ing, nor music, nor the sword exercise, 
like Frenchmen or Italians; and the 
consequence is, that he actually—you'll 
not believe it, but it is true, notwith- 
standing—he actually sweeps a crossing 
at Cheapside for his living.” 

I started as he said this as if I had 
been stung by a reptile. For a moment 
I was convinced that the speech was a 
designedinsult. I thoughtthat the very 
expression of his eyes as he turned them 
on me was malignant. It was all I 
could do not to resent the insolence; 
but I restrained myself, and was silent. 

** Heaven knows,” continued he, * if 
he have eaten once to-day,” 

* Do you think,” said I, * it would 
be possible ta induce him to join me at 
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supper—I mean, could it be managed 
without offence ?” 

«¢Egad, I should say so, sir, and 
easily enough, too. These poor fellows 
have gone through too much to carry 
any excess of pride about with them.” 

**Would you undertake the office, 
then ?” asked I. 

‘*With pleasure, sir;"’ and, as he 
spoke, he crossed the room, and stand- 
ing over the old man’s chair, whispered 
in his ear. I soon perceived, by the 
manner of each, that the negotiation 
was not as simple as he had fancied it. 
Remark, reply, and rejoinder seemed to 
follow each other quickly ; and I could 
almost detect something like an inso- 
lent rejection of the landlord's suit in 
the old man’s manner. Indeed [had not 
long to remain in doubt on the subject ; 
for rising from his seat, the Count ad- 
dressed some hurried words to those 
about him, towhich they replied by ex- 
pressions of anger andastonishment. ln 
vain the landlord interposed, and tried 
to calm down their impatience ; they 
grew more and more excited, and [ 
could detect expressions of insulting 
meaning through what they uttered. 

«* What is the matter?” asked I of 
the landlord; but, ere he could reply, 
a tall, dark man, with the marked phy- 
siognomy of a Pole, came up to me and 
said— 

‘The Graf von Bildstein has re- 
ceived a grave provocation at your 
hands; are you prepared to justify it ?” 

«*T must first of all learn how I may 
have offended him,” said I, calmly. 

**We all of us heard it,’’ said he 
impatiently ; ‘* you insulted every man 
in this room through him. Either, then, 
you leave it at once (and he pointed in- 
solently to the door), or you give him 
satisfaction.” 

The only reply I made to this speech 
was a haughty laugh, ag I filled my 
glass with champagne. I had but done 
so, when, with a blow of his cane, he 
swept my bottle and the glasses from 
the table; and then, stepping back, and 
drawing a sword from the stick, threw 
himself into an attitude of defence. I 
drew my sword, and rushed in on him. 
Either that he was not a skilful fencer, 
or unprepared for the suddenness of my 
attack, he defended himself badly ; his 
guards were all wide, and his eyes un- 
steady. I felt my advantage in a mo- 
ment, and after a couple of passes, ran 
my point through his side, just close 
to the ribs. A loud cry from the by- 
standers, as the blood gushed forth, 
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now stopped the encounter, and they 
speedily dashed forward to catch him, 
as he reeled and fell. 

«* Away with you, for heaven's sake, 
or youare a murdered man,” cried the 
landlord to me, while he pushed me 
violently from the room, and out into 
the street, barring and bolting the door 
within, at the same instant. The ter- 
rible clamour inside, and_the efforts to 
force a passage, now warned me of my 
danger, and I fled at the very top of 
my speed, not knowing nor caring 
whither. I had gone considerably 
above a mile ere 1 ventured to halt 
and draw breath. I was in a part of 
the city, with narrow streets and tall 
warehouses, dark, gloomy, and soli- 
tary; asmall, mean-looking alley led 
me down to the river's side, from which 
I could perceive the Tower quite close, 
and a crowd of shipping in the stream. 
A small schooner, with a foresail alone 
set, was just getting under weigh, and 
as she slowly moved along, boats came 
and went from the shore to her. 

«© Want to go aboard, sir?” asked a 
waterman, who observed me, as I stood 
watching the movement of the craft. 
I nodded, and the next moment we 
were alongside. I asked for the skip- 
per, and heard that he was to join us 
at Gravesend. The mate politely said 
I might go below, and accepting the 
permission, I descended to the cabin, 
and lay down on a bench. A boy was 
cleaning plates and glasses in a little 
nook at one side, and from him I 
learned that the schooner was the 
Martha, of Hull, bound for Cherbourg 
—her captain was her owner, and 
usually traded between the English 
coast and the Channel Islands. At 
all events, thought I, I am safe out of 
England; and with that reflection I 
turned on my side, and went off to sleep. 

Just as day broke the skipper came 
on board, and I could perceive by the 
gushing noise beside my ear, that we 
were going fast through the water. 
The craft lay over too, and seemed as 
if under a press of canvas. It was 
not for full an hour afterwards that 
the skipper descended to the cabin, 
and shaking me roughly by the shoul- 
der, asked how I came there. 

I had gone asleep concocting a story 
to account for my presence; and so [ 
told him in a few words, that I had 
just been engaged in a duel, wherein I 
had wounded my antagonist; that as 
the event had occurred suddenly, I 
had no time for any preparation, but 
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just threw myself on board the first 
craft about to sail, ready and willing 
to pay liberally for the succour it af- 
forded me. 

Either he disbelieved my narrative, 


or fancied that it might involve himself 


in some trouble, for he doggedly said 
IT had no right to come a-board of her 
without his leave, and that he should 
certainly put in at Ramsgate, and hand 
me over to the authorities, 

*¢ Be it so,” said I, with an affected 
indifference. ‘The greater fool you, 
not to earn fifty guineas for a kind 
office, than go out of your way to do 
a churlish one.” 

He left me at this to go up on deck, 
and came down again about half-an- 
hour later. I heard enough to con- 
vince me that the wind was freshen- 
ing, and that a heavy sea, too, was 
getting up, so that in all likelihood he 
would hesitate ere he’d try to put in at 
Ramsgate. He did not speak to me 
this time, but sat with folded arms 
watching me, as I lay pretending to be 
asleep. At length he said— 

66 | say, friend, you’ve got no pass- 
port, I suppose. How do you mean 
to land in France? or, if there, how 
do you purpose to travel ?” 

** These are ite I don’t mean to 
trouble you about, Captain,” said I 
haughtily ; and though I said the 
words boldly enough, it was exactly 
the very puzzle that was then w orking 
in my brain. 

“Ay, sir; but they are exactly 
matters that concern me ; for you are 
not on the schooner’s manifest — you 
are not one of her crew — and I don’t 
mean to get into trouble on your be- 
half.” 

*¢ Put me ashore at night, or leave 
me to reach it in any way,” said I, half 
angrily » for I was well nigh out of pa- 
tience at these ev erlasting difficulties. 

He made no reply to” this speech, 
but starting suddenly up, like a man 
who had hastily made up his mind on 
some particular course, he went up on 
deck. I overheard orders given, and 
immediately after a stir and bustle 
among the sailors, and in my anxiety 
at once connected myself with these 
movements, What project had they 
regarding me?—in what way did they 
mean to treat me? were the questions 
that rose to my mind. The heavy 
working of the craft showed me that 
her course had been altered, and I be- 
gan to dread lest we should be turn- 
jng again towards England. 
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From these thoughts my mind wan. 
dered back and back, reviewing the 
chief events of my life, and wondering 
whether I were ever destined to reach 
one spot that I could rest in, and where 
my weary spirit might find peace. To 
be the sport of fortune in her most wil- 
ful of moods, seemed, indeed, my lot; 
and to go on through life unattached 
to my fellows 8, appeared my fate. I re- 
member once to have read in some 
French author that the attachment we 
feel to home, the sacred names of son 
and brother, are not more than the in- 
stincts of habit; that natural affection, 
as it is called, has no real existence ; 
and that it is the mere force of repeti- 
tion that forms the tie by which we 
love those whom we call father or 
mother. It is a cold and a cheerless 
theory, and yet now it struck me with 
a certain me lancholy satisfaction to 
think that, save in the name of parent- 
age, [ was not worse off than others. 

The hours glided on unnoticed, as I 

thus dreaming, and night at last 
fe all, dark and starless. I bad almost 
attained to a kind of careless indiffe- 
rence as to my future, when the mate 
coming up to me said— 

“ Wake up, master; we're going to 
put you ashore here.” 

I made no answer—half in reckless. 
ness, half in pride, I was silent. 

‘* You'd better throw my boat-cloak 
over you. It’s blowing fresh, and a 
heavy sea running,” said he, in a kindly 
voice. 

‘¢ Thanks,” said I, declining; “ but 
I'm little used to care for my comforts. 
Can I see the skipper ? 

‘* He told me that he preferred not 
to see you,” said the mate, hesitating- 
ly, ¢ and bade me arr ange for putting 
you ashore myself.” 

‘* It is a question of money — not of 
politeness — with me,” said I, produc. 
ing my purse. ‘Tell me what I owe 
him ?” 

‘Not a farthing, sir. He'd not 
touch a piece of money that belonged 
to you. He only wants you to go your 
way, and part company with him.” 

«¢ Why—what does he take me for ? 
What means this dread of me ?” 

The man looked confusedly up and 
down, to either hand, and was silent. 
At last he said— 

** Come; all this is lost time. We’ re 
close in now. Are you ready, sir ?” 

‘Quite ready,” said I, rising and 
following him. 

The boat’s crew was already mus, 
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tered, and, springing into the boat, she 
was lowered at once; and before I well 
knew of it, we were plunging through 
a heavy sea, by the force of four strong 
oars. 

Through the darkness and the show- 
ering spray we went — now rising on 
the crest of some swelling wave— now 
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diving down between the foaming ca- 
taracts. I never asked whither we were 
bound. I scarcely wished for land. 
There was something so exciting in the 
sense of peril about, that I only desired 
it might continue. Such a relief is phy- 
sical danger to the slow and cankering 
disease of a despairing heart! 


CHAPTER XLI. 


“rys.” 


A tone, low line of coast loomed 
through the darkness, and towards this 
we now rowed through a heavy, break- 
ing surf. More than once did they 
lie on their oars to consult as to the 
best landing-place, and again resume 
their labour as before. At last, seeing 
that neither creek nor inlet presented 
itself they made straight for the shore, 
and when within about thirty paces of 
the strand, they dropped anchor and 
suffered the boat to drift into shallow 
water. 


«‘There now, said the 


master,” 


steersman to me, ‘you'll have to wet 
your feet, for we can’t venture further 
in. Jump over, and you’ll soon touch 


land again.” 

I obeyed without a word, and ere I 
reached the shore the boat was already 
on her way back to the schooner. As 
I stood gazing on the dark expanse 
of sea before me, and then turned to 
the gloomy outline of the land, I felt a 
sense of desolation no words can ren- 
der. Ihad not the very vaguest no- 
tion where I was. So far as I could 
see, there were no traces of habitation 
near; and as I wandered inland, the 
same unbroken succession of sand hum- 
mocks surrounded me. How strange 
is it that in this old Europe of ours, so 
time-worn by civilisation, so crossed 
and recrossed by man’s labours, how 
many spots there are which, in this 
wild solitude, might well be supposed 
to form parts of Africa or distant 
America! The day broke to find me 
still wandering along these dreary 
sand-hills, but to my great delight 
two church towers, about a league off, 
showed me that a village was near ; and 
thither I now proceeded to bend my 
steps. 

After walking about a mile I reached 
a high road, which evidently led to 
the village; and now it became neces- 
sary to bethink me what account I 


should give of myself, and how explain 
my appearance when questioned, as I 
inevitably should be, by the authori- 
ties. 

My drenched and shrunk-up clothes 
and my way-worn look might well 
have warranted the story of a ship- 
wreck, and for some minutes 1 had 
almost resolved to give that version of 
my calamity; but [ was so weary of 
the vicissitudes a false representation 
involved, so actually tired out by the 
labour of sustaining a part that was 
not my own, that I determined to 
take no heed of what was to follow, 
and leave myself to the chances of 
destiny, without a struggle against 
them. 

Fortune, thought I, has never been 
over kind to me when I did my best 
to woo her; let me see if a little in. 
difference on my part may not render 
her more graciously disposed. From 
some peasants on their way to market 
I learned that the village was called 
Lys, and was on the high road to 
Montreuil. At all events, then, I was 
in France, which was almost as much 
my country as England, and with 
even so much did I rally my spirits 
and encourage my hopes. The coun- 
try-people, with their pack mules, 
stared at my strange appearance, and 
evidently wondered what manner of 
man I might be, for I still wore my 
full-dress suit ; and my lace ruffles and 
sabot, however discoloured, showed 
undeniable signs of condition. Many, 
however, saluted me respectfully, and 
touched their hats as to one of rank 
above their own, and not one displayed 
anything approaching levity or a jest 
at my singular exterior. It might 
possibly have been the secluded cha- 
racter of the spot itself, or that the 
recent peace with England had brought 
about the change ; but whatever the 
cause, neither police nor gendarmerie 
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uestioned me as to my passport, and 
1 strolled into the first cafe that pre- 
sented itself, to take my breakfast 
without hindrance or impediment. 

While I enjoyed my meal, I amused 
myself with the newspapers, at that 
time filled with descriptions of festivi- 
ties and court receptions, at which the 
English were the honoured guests. 
Instead of the accustomed allusions to 
insular eccentricy, awkwardness, and 
boorish unsociality, there were nothing 
but praises of English frankness and 
cordial simplicity. I saw that the Go- 
vernment, for doubtless good reasons 
of its own, had given the initiative to 
this new estimation of my countrymen, 
and resolved, if possible, to reap the 
benefit of it, I repaired to the Mairie, 
and asked to see the “‘ Maire.” Ina 
few words, I told him that I had laid 
a heavy wager to travel up to Paris 
and back to England without a pass- 
port; that I had made this foolish bet 
at a dinner party, which I quitted to 
accomplish my undertaking. My in- 
tention had been to have landed at 
Havre ; but, by ill luck, we were 
driven on shore to the north’ard, and 
narrowly escaped shipwreck ; from 
which having saved myself, I reached 
Lys, destitute of everything, save a 
small sum of money I carried about 
me. I told this story with the air of 
one who really felt that any impedi- 
ment to so harmless a project must be 
impossible, and with such success, that 
the Maire invited me into his drawing- 
room to repeat my tale to his family, 
as an excellent illustration of the 
length to which English eccentricity 
could go. 

My manners, the facility with which 
I spoke French, my calm assurance of 
not requiring any other aid or assist- 
ance than the friendly offices of the 
authorities, so gained his favour, that 
he promised to think over the matter, 
and give me his opinion in the morn- 
ing. I asked for nomore. I was not 
impatient to get forward ; and at that 
moment the little grass-grown streets 
and alleys of Lys were as pleasing to 
me as the most fashionable thorough- 
fares of a great city. 

He did not send for me, as he promis- 
ed, on the following morning. A second 
day and a third passed over with the 
same results; and still I remained loi- 
tering about the village, and making 
acquaintance with every notable mo- 
nument, from its quaint old church to 
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the little obelisk in the marketplace, 
commemorating the birthplace of its 
great citizen, the architect Mansard. 

I had by this time formed two or 
three slight acquaintanceships with the 
townsfolk, who, although living on a 
high road much traversed by travellers, 
were a simple-minded and maritime 
set of people. ‘The little routine of 
this quaint old spot also pleased me ; 
and I persuaded myself that I should 
ask nothing better from fortune than 
to be able to pass my life and end 
my days in Lys. Vast numbers of 
English poured daily into France at 
this time; and it was one of my chief 
amusements to sit at the little café in 
front of the poste,” and watch 
them as they changed horses. I do 
not suppose that even yet our country- 
men escape from what would appear to 
be the almost inevitable blunders of 
foreign travel; but at the time I speak 
of, these mistakes and misapprehensions 
were far greater. ‘The Continent and 
its languages were alike new to them. 
National peculiarities were all more 
marked, and John Bull himself less 
compliant and more exacting than he 
now is, 

As the temper and tone of the day 
were, however, favourable to England, 
and as Englishmen were remarkable 
for the liberality of their payments for 
all services rendered them, the nation 
was popular, and whatever errors or 
awkwardnesses they committed were 
speedily forgotten or forgiven. I was 
seated, as was my custom, one morn- 
ing, watching the tide of travellers that 
rolled by unceasingly, when a large 
travelling carriage, with eight horses 
and a mounted courier in front, drew 
up at the “ poste.” While the horses 
were being harnessed, two gentlemen 
descended, and crossing the ‘ Place,” 
entered the café. One was a large, 
full, and somewhat handsome man, 
with that florid look and air so charac- 
teristic of an English country squire ; 
the other I had not time to remark ere 
he came up to me and said— 

‘* Happy to meet you again, Mr. 
Carew; I trust you don’t forget 
me,” 

It was Colonel Canthorpe, whom I 
had met at O’Kelly’s dinner-table. 

‘This chance meeting is a piece of 
good fortune,” continued he, “since it 
enables me to pay a debt I owe 
you. On looking over my memoran- 
dum-book, I discovered I had lost 
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three hundred, and not two, to you. 
Am I correct ?” 

I professed, with truth, that I had 
no recollection of the matter, nor had 
anything to guide me to its memory. 

*¢ IT am quite positive that I’m right, 
however,” said he, ‘‘and you must 
allow me to acquit myself of the obli- 
gation. Who is your banker at Paris?” 

I had to say that so many years had 

assed over since I was there, I really 
ad not thought of selecting one. 

‘But you are going on thither?” 
asked he. 

‘Yes, in a day or two; that is, as 
soon as I should have arranged a diffi- 
culty about my passport.” 

‘* If that’s the only thing that detains 
you,” said he, ‘* pray accept of mine. 
In travelling with my friend, Mr. Fox, 
I need none.” 

I turned at the sound of the name, 
and at once recognised, by the resem- 
blance to the prints, the bluff and 
manly features of the great leader of 
the Opposition. 

‘This is our famous whist player, 
Fox, Mr. Carew,” said Canthorpe, 
presenting me, and the other rose and 
received me most courteously, adding 
some little compliments on my reputed 
skill at the game. 

While we were yet talking, their 
breakfast made its appearance, and I 
was invited to partake of the meal, a 
politeness which I accepted of = 
while I congratulated myself by think- 
ing that up to this time at least O’Kelly 
had not divulged the secret of my for- 
mer station. 

The conversation turned principally 
on France and its relations with Eng- 
land; and I was surprised to find the 
great parliamentary leader so little ac- 
quainted with either the character of 
the people or of those who ruled them. 
He seemed willing to accept all the 
— civil overtures as gu:rantees of 
asting and cordial friendship, and to 
regard, as antiquated and unworthy 
prejudices, those expressions of dis- 
trust to which, in my more intimate 
knowledge of France, I occasionally 
gave utterance. 

«* Mr. Carew’s whist experiences, I 

receive,” said he, * are not his guides 
in politics. He will not trust his part- 
ner.” 

«‘ There is this difference,” said I, 
‘¢ that in whist you sit opposite to your 
ally : in politics, as in war, your vis-a- 
vis is your enemy.” 
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«For my part,” said he, good-hu- 
mouredly, ‘I think having fought 
against each other, bravely fought — 
as France and England have —is one 
of the very best elements towards a 
lasting peace. Each must by this 
time have attained to a proper estimate 
of the other; and from that source 
alone a degree of respect springs up, 
fit to become the foundation of true 
friendship. Your theory excludes all 
notion of a rivalry, sir.” 

‘Rivalry can exist only between 
small states or individuals. Great 
countries have great ambitions, and 
these are usually above mere rivalries.” 

I have quoted, word for word, the 
expressions he made use of, less for 
any importance of their own than for 
the sake of the man who spoke them. 
They were, as I afterwards came to 
know, specimens of that careless habit 
of talking in which he constantly in- 
dulged, and in which an indolent good- 
nature rather swayed him than the use 
of those fine faculties of judgment he 
so eminently possessed. My more in- 
timate acquaintance with France and 
its language gave me certain advan- 
tages in our discussion, which he soon 
perceived, and he questioned me closely 
about the people and their national 
tendencies. 

Colonel Canthorpe came twice to 
announce that the horses were ready, 
and yet still Mr. Fox stood, inquiring 
eagerly into points of which he confess- 
ed himself quite uninformed. 

‘«¢ How glad I should be,” said he, 
** to have an opportunity of continuing 
this conversation. Is there any chance 
of our meeting at Paris ?” 

I owned that the expression of his 
wish on the subject quite decided me 
to go there. 

«© On what day, then, may I expect 
you ?— shall we say Saturday, and at 
dinner ?” 

** Most willingly,” said I, * if I can 
accomplish it.” 

‘* As to the passport, nothing easier,” 
said Canthorpe. ‘* This is mine —it 
is perfectly regular — requires no vise ; 
and once in Paris, my friend here will 
obtain one for you in your own 
name.” 

“ Just so,” said Fox, shaking my 
hand cordially ; and repeating ‘‘Sa- 
turday — Quillac’s Hotel,” away he 
went, leaving me almost incredu- 
lous of all Ihad seen and been say- 


ing. 
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CHILDREN’S PLEASURE-BOOKS. 


Sotomon has recorded the literary ac- 


tivity of his own time in the Book of 


E cclesiastes—“ Of making many books 
there is no end;” and surely, if the 
wise King of Israel were a denizen of 
our days, and a student of the multi- 
farious lore published in the nineteenth 
century, he might, with additional em- 
phasis, have pronounced his disparag- 
ing verdict, ‘‘much study is a weari- 
ness of the flesh.” 

An author himself, the monarch had 
little sympathy for the amour propre 
of his brother-authors. If he thus 
chafes at a period of the world’s his- 
tory, when that fearful engine in the 
multiplies ution of books—the printing- 
press—was unknown, what would have 
been his exclamation, could he have 
surveyed the herculean labours which 
now devolve on writers, printers, and 
publishers, and which often press so 
very heavily on the jaded readers of 
new works? The duration of human 
life has not been extended since the 
time of Solomon; and yet a well-in- 
formed person has, at the present time, 
to make himself master of a multitude 
of books, ever teeming from the press, 
to which the three thousand proverbs, 
and one thousand and five songs of the 
literary monarch, must be regarded as 
a mere bagatelle. 

In no depar tment of literature has 
the press been of late more prolific 
than in the issue of innumerable books 
of instruction and amusement for the 
young. Our children are no longer 
dependent for entertainment on the 
accurate memories or story-telling ta- 
lents of their parents and nurses. Nur- 
sery rhymes, household stories, tales of 
wonder, fairy lore, narratives of ad- 
venture, and simple stories, abound on 
all sides; designed to amuse and im- 
press their craving imaginations, even 
before the age w when “regular book- 
studies should fairly commence. And 
then, what an endless provision for 
teaching all and every branch of edu- 

cation with the least possible expendi- 
ture of Jabour and trouble! But on 
this almost inexhaustible subject we 


* « A Children’s Summer.” 
and rhyme, by M. L. B. and W. M. C. 


Eleven Etchings on Steel, by E. V. B. 
London : 


shall not now enter, attractive though 
it be to all who have at heart the wel- 
fare of the rising generation. On the 
present occasion, our pleasant task is 
with the lighter, but surely not less 
important class, of pleasure-books for 
children. 

Children’s books! What a world of 
cheerful associations the very name 
conjures up! Long years of care va- 
nish from the memory ; early impres- 
sions are vividly recalled. Through the 
magic might of associations thus awak- 
ened, we re-enter the paradise that 
‘‘lies about us in our infancy,” and 
become oblivious of the wilderness 
through which we have since wandered. 
We are not, to this day, ‘* unused to 
the melting mood,” when we re-per use 
stories which touched our heart in 
childhood— 

** Our eyes are dim with childish tears, 
Our hearts are idly stirred ; 
For the same sound is in our ears 
Which in those days we heard.” 
And we rejoice to record, that our 
mirthful mood is scarcely less readily 
rekindled than it was in that haleyon 
time when our years were few, un- 
clouded by those shadows which ob- 
scure the glorious light of childhood, 


until the splendid vision of our early 
imagination fades, with advancing 


years, ‘into the light of common day.” 
And yet, how ample are the compen- 
sations accorded to us! How grate- 
fully should we remember, that if the 
tender verdure of the spring be over, 
its hopeful buds may expand into the 
richer foliage of summer, and again 
into the golden fraitage and full per- 
fection of the riper autumn. Even 
frosty winter has its peculiar charms— 
* Though less lovely in her twilight dress, 

There's more of heaven's pure beam about her 

now.” 

But the children’s books on our table 
recall us again to the early spring ; and, 
with something of the trustfulness of 
youth, we take up the first that meets 
our extended hand. 

s* A Children’s Summer ;”* a series 
of exquisite etchings, illustrated in 


Illustrated in prose 


Addey and Co, 1853, 
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prose and verse—in every sense a 
most poetic book, Five little cousins 
spend a summer together in the coun- 
try. They angle in the brook. They 
tempt its waters in a tiny bark; and 
the chubby forms of the dear, dimpled 
little ones, emerge from the top of the 
hayrick; and are again, in another 
most graceful drawing, pictured in a 
wood, crossing, on the stepping-stones, 
a shallow streamlet. In the dim vis- 
tas of the wood, the outlined forms of 
ministering spirits—beings who “ walk 
the earth unseen, both when we wake 
and when we sleep”— are imaged by 
the artist. Here are two of the ten 
stanzas which accompany and illustrate 
the engraving :— 


“* Step boldly ’mid the foxglove and the fern, 
And kiss the vermeil lips of sylvan rose ; 

And hear the warble of the tripping burn, 

That sings amid the foxglove and the fern, 
And sobs among the pebbles as it flows. 


“Wade where the reeds and yellow flags 
are seen, 
And mossy stones, a fairy bridge, are laid ; 
But cease! for gilding the tall flowers be- 
tween, 
The playmates of the angels, glad, serene, 
Chase the long sunbeams flying down the 
glade.” 


Ts not all this very gracefully imagin- 
ed? With one other poem, a sonnet—on 
the children reading—we must close 
this charming book. We select it as 
bearing not remotely on our present 
subject :— 


“‘ Few books our children have, and need but 
few, 

For they are pupils of the birds and bees ; 

They read old stories in the stars and trees, 

And watch the clouds when April skies are 
blue ; 

Or sing and dance upon the daisied leas, 

Or gather diamonds in the morning dew. 

Few books are theirs; but lo! the playful 
breeze 

Still hides and flutters in the leaves of two; 

Slaves of the lamp and ring! more wonders 
please 
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Their fancy than the young Aladdin knew ; 

While far, far off, across those slumbering 
seas, 

They glide with Crusoe in his frail canoe. 

Such simple lore with childhood best agrees ; 

Once wisest men believed the fairies true.” 


Our next book, “ The Village 
Queen,”* is not, properly speaking, a 
child’s book. It is a love story, adorned 
with coloured drawings, tastefully exe- 
cuted. 

We pass over with equal brevity the 
illustrated ** Adventures of a Bear,”+ 
and its companion work, just issued 
from the press, the ‘‘ Adventures of 
a Dog,”t to dwell at greater length 
on ‘The Story of Reynard the Fox,” § 
which we find copiously illustrated by 
a German artist. The drawings are 
full of character. The book itself, 
though its satire is too delicate for 
very young readers, is one in which 
children of an older growth may well 
find pastime. Its humour is genuine, 
and its satire pointed and caustic. 
Carlyle, speaking of its world-wide 
celebrity, says, that the story of *Rey- 
nard the Fox” ‘‘has been lectured on 
in universties, quoted in imperial coun- 
cil-halls; has lain on the toilets of 
princes, and been thumbed to pieces 
on the benches of artisans.” Nor can 
we wonder at its popularity, when we 
peruse the mirthful history of the wily 
fox. 

The lion, monarch of all beasts, 
holds his court, designing an inquiry 
into the administration of justice 
throughout his wide dominions. His 
great feudatories, Bruin the Bear, Ise- 
grim the Wolf, Pard the Leopard, Gre- 
vineas the Badger, and Springer the 
Hound, attend the summons of their 
royal master. But one of the ** most 
sagacious barons of the kingdom,” 
from obvious reasons of a prudential 
nature, remains in his fortalice on pre- 
tence of illness. Reynard the Fox is 
not without his prototypes among man- 
kind, ‘* While he pretended to live 
only for the good of the common weal, 


* “The Village Queen ; or, a Summer in the Country.” By Thomas Miller. With water- 
colour drawings, by Edward Wehnert, John Absolon, William Lee, and Harrison Weir. 


London; Addey and Co. 1852. 


t “The Adventures of a Bear.” By Alfred Elwes. With nine illustrations, by Harrison 


Weir. London; Addey and Co. 1853. 


t “The Adventures of a Dog, and a good Dog too.” By Alfred Elwes, With eight illus- 
trations by Harrison Weir. London: Addey and Co. 1854. 
§ “ The Story of Reynard the Fox.” A new version, by David Vedder. Illustrated by 


Gustav Cadtod. London: W. 8S. Orr and Co. 


Dublin: James McGlashan. 
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and the honour of his master, self-in- 
terest was his ruling passion.” 

The malversations of the treacher. 
ous Fox are reported to the ears of ma- 
jesty. An inquiry is instituted, which 
fully establishes the truth of the charges 
brought against the favourite. Rey- 
nard is condemned to death, but by 
his ingenious pleading escapes the dire 
aye and in his turn, triumphs over 

is foes. He is victor in a judicial 
combat with Sir Isegrim the Wolf, of 
which the court have been spectators ; 
and, on his triumph, ‘a thousand 
friends, whose names he had never 
heard of before, thronged round him 
with fulsome congratulations.” The 
king entrusts to him the great seal, 
but the lord high chancellor, forgetful 
of his past experience, cannot refrain 
from the peculating sins of his youth. 
He is detected, and drops from the 
zenith of power and influence into exile 
and ignominy. His recorded character 
might bear application verbatim to one 
who held a similar position among men 
to that assigned to the fox among 
beasts; whose genius was transcendant, 
but whose moral sense was quite as 
oblique as that of Reynard. 

The date of this mirthful composi- 
tion has been much controverted: the 
name of the real author is yet a vexata 

uestio. One copy of the edition of 
Labeck, 1498, is still in existence. It 

urports to be rendered into German 
Gon the Walloon and French lan- 
guages, by Hinrek van Alkmer, tutor 
to the Duke of Lorraine. Earlier 
editions than that of 1498 are, how- 
ever, extant: one in English, printed 
by Caxton, in 1481, may be seen in 
the British Museum. ‘“ I have not 
added ne mynnshed, but have followed 
as nyghe as I can my copye whych was 
in Dutche, and by me, Willm Caxton, 
translated into this rude and symple 
Englyssh in the Abbey of Westminster, 
and fynnyshed the vi. daye of Juyn, 
the yere of our Lord 1481, the 21 yere 
of the regne of Kynge Edward the 
iiijth,” adds the great typographer. 

This copy of “Reynard the Fox” 
in the British Museum is curious as a 
specimen of printing, then in its in- 
fancy. Now this very book affords a 
splendid sample of the perfection to 
which the art has been brought by mo- 
derns. The engravings which illus- 
trate the volume, have been submitted 
for inspection in the Fine Arts Court 
of the Dublin Industrial Exhibition, 
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where they appeared as samples of 
lithographic effect. We were amused 
at observing the ‘‘ Impeachment,” the 
‘*Stratagem,” and the “Triumphs” of 
Reynard, side by side with the paint- 
ings of Rembrandt, and other chefs- 
d’ceuvre of art which so lately adorned 
this department of the Darganeum. 

Many conscientious parents hesitate 
to place in the hands of their children 
works of mere fiction, calculated only 
to amuse the imagination; and object 
alike to fairy lore, fable, and fictitious 
narrative. We concur with such, so 
far as to hold that stimulating mental 
diet is as injurious to the intellect, as 
stimulating food alone would be to the 
bodily health of a young person. Yet, 
because we may properly object to 
fruits and confections as a sole dietary, 
we do not rigidly doom our children to 
repasts of bread and water. ‘To the 
simple food, best suited to their years, 
we wisely add a limited supply of a 
more nourishing and of a more palat- 
able kind. To the strong meat of 
knowledge and information, we would 
never object to add a varied dessert of 
fully ripe and carefully selected fruits 
from the garden of the imagination. 
Children do not believe in the existence 
of fairies, or of genii, nor in the con- 
versational powers of the ox or the 
ass, beyond the period of life when 
these enchanting delusions are innocent 
and harmless. Isaac Taylor, in his 
admirable work on ‘¢ Home Education,” 
observes that— 


“The direct, or proper use of the fable, or 
apologue, has reference to the sense of ana- 
logy, when it involves some moral or poli- 
tical sentiment or principle of conduct,” and 
would seek in this department of literature 
for ‘‘ a mild stimulus to the mind, arising from 
the whimsical alliance of human sentiments 
and modes of action, with the habits and 
physical peculiarities of the inferior orders. 
To listen to the fox and the crow in parley ; 
or the wolf and the crane, or the lion and 
the ass; and each adhering with dramatic 
propriety to its actual propensities, while 
it personates an analogous human character, 
excites a pleasurable surprise, and quickens 
that sense of analogy which leads on, insen- 
sibly, towards abstraction and reasoning. ... 
The first stirring of intellectuality in a peo- 
ple, as they emerge from barbarism, shows 
itself by catching at these same analogies ; 
and what is true of a nation in its infancy, 
is true of childhood itself; for the mind no 
sooner opens than it seizes upon those very 


resemblances, and nourishes itself with 
them.” 
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This most admirable and philosophic 
writer, whose work should be in the 
hands of every parent, while treating 
of the culture of the conceptive fa- 
culty, particularly eulogises ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,” as ‘*a work the most pro- 
per imaginable for supplying a mild, 
salubrious, and yet vivid excitement 
to the conceptive faculty ;” and adds, 
that it has so quickened it “in hun- 
dreds and thousands of instances 
as to have greatly vivified the Eu- 
ropean mind, and to have animated 
the literature of our own, and other 
countries, since its universal diffusion.” 

Thus strengthened in our own views, 
by the approval of so sound a writer, 
we shall introduce to the favourable 
notice of our juvenile readers the de- 
lightful Fairy Tales of Hans Christian 
Andersen,* which have been rendered 
from the original Danish, for the delec- 
tation of British youth. These are 
pure, beautiful, and full of the most 
tender sympathy for nature and for 
humanity. The little one who knows 
and loves these fairy tales, is likely to be 
made, by their perusal, a wiser and be- 
nigner man or woman, as well as a hap- 
pier child for the time being. Here is 
a short but pleasing one, for boys and 
girls :— 


* Listen to my story ! 

“In the country, close by the road-side, 
there stands a summer-house — you must 
certainly have seen it. In front? is a little 
garden full of flowers, enclosed by white 
palings; and on a bank outside the palings 
there grew, amidst the freshest green grass, 
a little daisy. The sun shone as brightly 
and warmly upon the daisy as upon the 
splendid large flowers within the garden, and 
therefore it grew hourly, so that one morning 
it stood fully open with its delicate white 
gleaming leaves, which like rays surrounded 
the little yellow sun in their centre. 

“It never occurred to the little flower that 
no one saw her, hidden as she was among 
the grass; she was quite contented; she 
turned towards the warm sun, looked at it, 
and listened to the lark who was singing in 
the air. 

“The daisy was as happy as if it were 
the day of some high festival, and yet it was 
only Monday. The children were at school; 
and whilst they sat upon their forms, and 
learned their lessons, the little flower upon 
her green stalk learned from the warm sun, 
and everything around her, how good God 
is. Meanwhile the little lark expressed 
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clearly and beautifully all she felt in silence ! 
—And the flower looked up with a sort of 
reverence to the happy bird who could fly 
and sing; it did not distress her that she 
could not do the same. ‘I can see and lis- 
ten,’ thought she; ‘the sun shines on me, 
and the wind kisses me. Oh! how richly 
am I blessed.’ 

“There stood within the palings several 
grand, stiff-looking flowers; the less fra- 
grance they had, the more airs they gave 
themselves. The peonies puffed themselves 
out in order to make themselves larger than 
the roses. The tulips had the gayest colours 
of all; they were perfectly aware of it, and 
held themselves as straight as a candle that 
they might be the better seen. They took 
no notice at all of the little flower outside 
the palings; but she looked all the more 
upon them, thinking, ‘ how rich and beauti- 
ful they are! Yes, that noble bird will surely 
fly down and visit them. How happy am 
I, who live so near them and can see their 
beauty |’ Just at that moment, ‘ quirrevit !’ 
the lark did fly down, but he came not to 
the peonies or the tulips: no, he flew down 
to the poor little daisy in the grass, who was 
almost frightened from pure joy, and knew 
not what to think, she was so surprised. 

“ The little bird hopped about, and sang, 
‘Oh, how soft is this grass! and what a 
sweet little flower blooms here, with its 
golden heart, and silver garment!’ for the 
yellow centre of the daisy looked just like 
gold, and the little petals around gleamed 
silver white. 

“How happy the little daisy was! no 
one can imagine how happy. The bird kiss- 
ed her with his beak, sang to her, and then 
flew up again into the blue sky. It was a 
full quarter of an hour ere the flower reco- 
vered herself, Half ashamed, and yet com- 
pletely happy, she looked at the flowers in 
the garden; they must certainly be aware 
of the honour and happiness that had been 
conferred upon her, they must know how 
delighted she was. But the tulips held 
themselves twice as stiff as before, and their 
faces grew quite red with anger; as to the 
thick-headed peonies, it was indeed well that 
they could not speak, or the little daisy 
would have heard something not very plea- 
sant. The poor little flower could see well 
that they were in an ill-humour, and she 
was much grieved at it. Soon after, a girl 
came into the garden with a knife sharp and 
bright; she went up tothe tulips and cut 
off one after another. ‘Ugh! that is hor- 
rible,’ sighed the daisy ; ‘it is now all over 
with them.’ The girl then went away with 
the tulips. How glad was the daisy that 
she grew in the grass outside the palings, 
and was a despised little flower! She felt 
really thankful; and when the sun set, she 





* “Tales and Fairy Stories.” By H.C. Andersen. Translated by Madame de Chatelain. 
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folded her leaves, went to sleep, and dreamed 
all night of the sun and the beautiful bird. 

“ The next morning, when our little flower, 
fresh and cheerful, again spread out all her 
white leaves in the bright sunshine and clear 
blue air, she heard the voice of the bird; 
but he sung so mournfully. Alas! the poor 
lark had good reason for sorrow; he had 
been caught, and put into a cage close by 
the open window. He sang of the joys of 
a free and unrestrained flight; he sang of 
the young green corn in the fields, and of 
the pleasure of being borne up by his wings 
in the open air. The poor bird was certainly 
very unhappy, be sat a prisoner in his nar- 
row cage ! 

“The little daisy would so willingly have 
helped him, but how could she? Ah, that 
she knew not, she quite forgot how beautiful 
was all around her, how warmly the sun 
shone, how pretty and white were her leaves. 
Alas! she could only think of the imprison- 
ed bird—whom it was not in her power to 
help. All at once, two little boys came out of 
the garden ; one of them had a knife in his 
hand, as large and as sharp as that with 
which the girl had cut the tulips. They 
went up straight to the little daisy, who 
could not imagine what they wanted. 

“* Here we can cut a nice piece of turf for 
the lark,’ said one of the boys: and he began 
to cut deep all round the daisy, leaving her 
in the centre. 

“ Tear out the flower,’ said the other boy; 
and the little daisy trembled all over for 
fear; for she knew that if she were torn out 
she would die, and she wished so much to 
live, as she was to be put into the cage with 
the imprisoned lark. 

“No, leave it alone!’ said the first, ‘ it 
looks so pretty ;’ and so it was left alone, 
and was put into the Jark’s cage. 

“ But the poor bird loudly lamented the 
loss of his freedom, and beat his wings 
against the iron bars of his cage; and the 
little flower could not speak, could not say 
a single word of comfort to him, much as 
she wished to do so. Thus passed the whole 
morning. 

“*There is no water here!’ sang the cap- 
tive lark; they have all gone out and for- 
gotten me; not a drop of water to drink! 
my throat is dry and burning! there is fire 
and ice within me, and the air is so heavy ! 
Alas! I must die, I must leave the warm 
sunshine, the fresh green trees, and all the 
beautiful things which God has created!’ 
And then he pierced his beak into the cool 
grass, in order to refresh himself a little— 
and his eye fell upon the daisy, and the bird 
bowed to her, and said, ‘Thou too wilt wi- 
ther here, thou poor little flower! They 
have given me thee, and the piece of green 
around thee, instead of the whole world 
which I possessed before! Every little blade 
of grass is to be to me a green tree, thy every 
white petal, a fragrant flower! Alas! thou 
only remindest me of what I have lost,’ 
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“Oh! that I could comfort him !’ thought 
the daisy ; but she could not move a single 
petal, yet the fragrance which came from her 
delicate blossom was stronger than is usual 
with this flower; the bird noticed it, and 
although panting with thirst, he tore the 
green blades in very anguish, he did not 
touch the flower. 

“Tt was evening, and yet no one came to 
bring the poor bird a drop of water; he 
stretched out his slender wings, and shook 
them convulsively—his song was a mourn- 
ful wail—his little head bent towards the 
flower, and the bird’s heart broke from 
thirst and desire. ‘The flower could not now 
as on the preceding evening fold together 
her leaves, and sleep; sad and sick she 
drooped to the ground. 

“The boys did not come till the next 
morning ; and when they saw the bird was 
dead they wept bitterly. They dug a pretty 
grave, which they adorned with flower pe- 
tals; the bird’s corpse was put into a pretty 
red box; royally was the poor bird buried ! 
—Whilst he yet lived and sang they forgot 
him, left him suffering in his cage, and now 
he was highly honoured and bitterly be- 
wailed. 

“ But the piece of turf with the daisy in 
it was thrown out into the street; no one 
thought of her who had felt most for the 
little bird, and who had so much wished to 
comfort him,”—pp, 128-133. 


We select another for older people. 
Children would scarcely comprehend 
the mystery couched in it; yet the 
** Story of a Mother” will teach, per- 
chance, a heart’s lesson, which mothers 
may ponder over, and be the better 
for its teaching :— 


“ A mother sat watching her little child: 
she was so sad, so afraid lest it should die. 
For the child was very pale; its eyes had 
closed ; its breathing was faint; and every 
now and then it fetched a deep sigh, and the 
mother’s face grew sadder and sadder as she 
watched the little tiny creature. 

“ There was a knock at the door, and a 
poor old man, wrapped up in a great horse- 
cloth, came in. He had need of warm cloth- 
ing, for it was a cold winter’s night; the 
ground outside the house was covered with 
ice and snow, and the wind blew keen and 
cutting into the wanderer’s face. 

* And as the old man was shivering with 
cold, and the little child seemed just at that 
moment to have fallen asleep, the mother 
rose up and fetched some beer in a little pot, 
placing it inside the stove to warm it for 
her guest, And the old man sat rocking the 
cradle ; and the mother sat down on a chair 
beside him, still gazing on her sick child, 
listening anxiously to its hard breathing, and 
holding its tiny hand. 

“*T shall keep him, do not you think so ?” 
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she inquired. ‘God is good, He will not 
take my darling away from me!’ 

“ And the old man—it was Death himself 
—bowed his head so strangely, you could 
not tell whether he meant to say ‘ yes’ or 
‘no.” And the mother cast down her eyes, 
and tears streamed over her cheeks. She 
felt her head growing so heavy, for three 
whole days and nights she had not closed 
her eyes, and now she slept—but only for a 
minute ; presently she started up, shivering 
with cold. ‘ What is this?’ she exclaimed, 
and she looked around her. ‘The old man 
was gone, and her little child was gone; he 
had taken it with him. And yonder, in the 
corner, the old clock ticked and ticked; the 
heavy leaden pendulum swung lower and 
lower, till at last it fell on the floor, and then 
the clock stood still also. 

“But the poor bereayed mother rushed 
out of the house, and cried for her child. 

“ Outside, amidst the snow, there sat a 
woman, clad in long black garments, who 
said, ‘ Death has been in thy room; I saw 
him hurry out of it with thy little child ; he 
strides along more swiftly than the wind, 
and never brings back anything that he has 
taken away |’ 

“* Only tell me which way he has gone ?” 
entreated the mother. ‘Tell me the way, 
and I will find him.’ 

“**T know the way,’ replied the woman in 
black robes; ‘but before I show it thee, 
thou must first sing to me all the songs thou 
hast ever sung to thy child. I am Night, 
and I love these songs, I have heard thee sing 
them many a time, and have counted the 
tears thou hast shed whilst singing them.’ 

“¢T will sing them all, every one!’ 
the mother; ‘but do not keep me now, let 
me hasten after Death, let me recover my 
child ! 

“ But Night made no reply ; there she sat, 
mute and unrelenting. Then the mother 
began to sing, weeping and wringing her 
hands the while. Many were the songs she 
sung, but many more were the tears she 
wept! And at last Night said, ‘Turn to the 
right, and go through the dark fir-grove, for 
thither did Death wend his way with thy 
ebild.’ 

“ But deep within the grove several roads 
crossed, and the poor woman knew not in 
which direction she should turn. Here grew 
a thorn-bush, without leaves or flowers, for 
it was winter, and icicles clung to the bare 
branches. 

“*Qh! tell me, hast thou not seen Death 
pass by, bearing my little child with him ?” 

“ «Yes, I have,’ was the Thorn-tree’s re- 
ply ; ‘ but I will not tell thee which way he 
has gone, unless thou wilt first warm me at 
thy bosom. I am freezing to death in this 
place—I am turning into ice.’ 

“ And she pressed the Thorn-bush to her 
breast so closely as to melt all the icicles. 
And the thorns pierced into her flesh, and 
the blood flowed in large drops. But the 


said 
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Thorn-bush shot forth fresh green leaves, 
and was crowned with flowers in that same 
bitter-cold winter’s night ; —so warm is the 
heart of a sorrowing mother! And the 
Thorn-bush told her which path she must 
take. 

* And the path brought her on to the shore 
of a large lake, where neither ship nor boat 
was to be seen. The lake was not frozen 
hard enough to bear her weight, not shallow 
enough to be waded through, and yet cross 
it she must, if she would recover her child. 
So she lay down, thinking to drink the lake 
dry. That was quite impossible for one hu- 
man being to do, but the poor unhappy 
mother imagined that perchance a miracle 
might come to pass. 

“* No, that will never do!’ said the Lake. 
* Rather let us see if we cannot come to some 
agreement. I love to collect pearls, and 
never have I seen any so bright as thine 
if thou wilt weep them into my bo- 
som, I will bear thee over to the vast con- 
servatory where Death dwells, and tends his 
trees and flowers — each one of them a hu- 
man life.’ 

“*Oh, what would I not give to get to 
my child! cried the mother, And she wept 
yet again, and her eyes fell down into the 
lake, and became two brilliant pearls. And 
the lake received her, and its bosom heaved 
and swelled, and its current bore her safely 
to the opposite shore, where stood a won- 
drous house, many miles in length. It were 
hard to decide whether it were really a house 
and built with hands, or whether it were not 
rather a mountain with forests and caverns 
in its sides. But the poor mother could not 
see it at all; she had wept out her eyes. 

*“* Where shall I find Death that I may 
ask him to restore tome my little child ? in- 
quired she. 

‘““* He has not yet returned,’ replied a 
hoary-haired old woman, who was wander- 
ing to and fro in Death’s conservatory, 
which she had been left to guard in his ab- 
sence. ‘ How didst thou find thy way here ? 
who has helped thee ?’ 

“* Our Lord has helped me,’ she answer- 
ed; ‘He is merciful, and thou, too, wilt be 
merciful. Where shall I find my little 
child ? 

**I do not know,’ said the old woman; 
‘and thou, I perceive, canst not see. Many 
flowers and trees have withered during this 
night, Death will come very soon to trans- 
plant them. Thou must know that every 
human being has his tree or flower of life, as 
is appointed for each. They look like com- 
mon vegetables, but their hearts beat. So 
be of good cheer, perchance thou may’st be 
able to distinguish the heart-beat of thy 
child: but what wilt thou give me, if I tell 
thee what else thou must do? 

““*T have nothing to give,’ said the mourn- 
ing mother. ‘But I will go to the end of 
the world at thy bidding,’ 

“*T want nothing from the end of the 
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world,’ said the old woman ; ‘ but thou canst 
give me thy long black hair, Thou must 
know well that it is very beautiful; it 
pleases me exceedingly! And thou canst 
have my white hair in exchange, even that 
will be better than none.’ 

“ ¢ Desirest thou nothing further ?’ return~ 
ed the mother; ‘I will give it thee right 
willingly” And she gave away her beauti- 
ful hair, and received instead the thin snow- 
white locks of the old woman. 

“And then they entered Death’s vast 
conservatory, where flowers and trees grew 
in wonderful order and variety. There were 
delicate hyacinths, protected by glasses, and 
great healthy peonies. There grew water- 
plants, some looking quite fresh, some sickly; 
water-snakes were clinging about them, and 
black crabs clung fast by the stalks. Here 
were seen magnificent palm trees, oaks, aud 
plantains; yonder clustered the humble 
parsley, and fragrant thyme. Not a tree, 
not a flower, but had its name, each corres- 
ponded with a human life; the persons 
whose names they bore, lived in all countries 
and nations on the earth; one in China, 
another in Greenland, and soforth. There 
were some large trees planted in little pots, 
so that their roots were contracted, and the 
trees themselves realy to break out from the 
pots; on the other hand, there was many a 
weakly tiny herb set in rich mould, with 
moss laid over its roots; and the utmost 
care and attention bestowed upon its preser- 
vation. 

“And the grieving mother bent down 
over all the tiniest plants, in each one she 
heard the pulse of human life; and out of a 
million others she distinguished the heart- 
throb of her child. 

“¢ There it is!’ cried she, stretching her 
hand over a little blue crocus-flower which 
was hanging down on one side, sickly and 
feeble. 

“Touch not the flower!’ said the old 
woman. ‘ But place thyself here; and when 
Death shall come—I expect him every mi- 
nute —then suffer him not to tear up the 
plant ; but threaten to do the same by some 
of the other flowers — that will terrify him! 
For he will have to answer for it to our 
Lord: no plant may be rooted up before the 
Almighty has given permission.’ 

“ Suddenly an icy-cold breath swept 
through the hall, and the blind mother felt 
that Death had arrived. 

“ * How hast thou found the way hither ?’ 
asked he. ‘ How could’st thou arrive here 
more quickly than I’? 

“«*T am a mother,’ was her answer. 

“And Death extended his long hand towards 
the tiny delicate crocus-flower; but she held 
her hands clasped firmly round it, so closely, 
so closely! and yet with such anxious care 
lest she should touch one of the petals. 
Then Death breathed upon her hands, and 
she felt that his breath was more chilling 
than the coldest, bitterest, winter wind ; and 
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her hands sank down, numbed and power- 
less. 

“¢ Against me thou hast no strength! 
said Death. 

“¢ But our Lord has, and He is merciful,’ 
replied she. 

“¢T do but accomplish His will! said 
Death. ‘Iam His gardener. I take up all 
His plants and trees, one by one, and trans 
plant them into the glorious Garden of Pa- 
radise — into the Unknown Land. Where 
that lies, and how they thrive there, that I 
dare not tell thee!’ 

“¢ Oh, give me back my child!’ cried the 
mother, and she wailed and implored. All 
at once she seized firm hold of two pretty 
flowers, one with each hand, exclaiming, ‘ I 
will tear off all thy flowers, for 1 am in de- 
spair !’ 

** Touch them not!’ commanded Death. 
‘Thou say'st that thou art very unhappy ; 
and would’st thou therefore make another 
mother as unhappy as thyself?’ 

‘** Another mother!’ repeated the poor wo- 
man, and she immediately loosed her hold of 
both the flowers. 

‘*¢ There are thine eyes again,’ said Death. 
‘T fished them out of the lake, they glistened 
so brightly; but I did not know that they 
were thine. Take them back ; they are now 
even brighter than before; now look down 
into this deep well. I will tell thee the 
names of the two flowers which thou wert 
about to pluck, and thou shalt see pictured 
in the well their whole future, the entire 
course of their human lives, Thou shalt see 
all that thou hast yearned to destroy.’ 

**And she gazed into the well; and a 
lovely sight it was to see how one of these 
lives became a blessing to the whole world, 
to see what a sunshine of joy and happiness 
it diffused around it. And she beheld the life 
of the other, and there was sin and sorrow, 
misfortune and utter misery. 

“* Both are God's will!’ said Death. 

“** Which of them is the flower of unhap- 
piness, and which the blessed and blessing 
one ? inquired she. 

**¢That I will not tell thee,’ returned 
Death ; ‘ but this shalt thou learn from me, 
that one of those two flowers was the flower 
of thine own child. Thou hast seen the des- 
tiny, the future of thine own child !’ 

“Then the mother shrieked out with ter- 
ror, ‘Which of the two is my child? Tell 
me that! Save the innocent child! Release 
my child from all this misery! Rather bear 
it away—bear it into God’s kingdom! Fore 
get my tears; forget my entreaties and all 
that I have done!’ 

“*T do not understand thee,’ said Death. 
‘Wilt thou have thy child back again, or 
shall I carry him away to that place which 
thou knowest not ?’ 

“ And the mother wrung her hands, fell 
upon her knees, and prayed to the All-wise, 
All-merciful Father, ‘Hear me not when I 
pray for what is not Thy wil] — Thy will is 
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always best ! 
not !’ 

“And her head drooped down upon her 
breast. 

“* And Death departed, and bore away her 
child to the Unknown Land.”—pp. 527-535. 


Hear me not, Lord, hear me 


How touchingly Sleep, and his twin- 
brother Death, are introduced in the 
tale of little Hjalmar, “ A week with 
Ole-Luk-Oie.” Here is no bugbear to 
terrify the imagination :— 


“Nobody in the world knows s> many 
stories as Ole-Luk-Oie, and nobody can tell 
them so prettily. 

“ Towards evening, when the children are 
sitting round the table, or upon their stools, 
in steals Ole-Luk-Oie. He comes up stairs 
very softly, for he walks about in his socks, 
and then opens the doors so gently ; and, 
heigh presto! he squirts dust into the chil- 
dren’s eyes, in very, very small quantities ; 
yet sufficient to prevent their keeping their 
eyes open; and that’s why they can’t ever 
see him. He slinks behind them, and 
breathes softly over their necks, and then their 
heads begin to feel heavy ; but don’t think 
he hurts them. Oh, no ; Ole-Luk-Oie means 
kindly towards all children. He only wants 
them to be quiet, and that they never are till 
they have been put to bed; and he merely 
wishes them to be quiet in order that he 
may tell them pretty stories. 

“So when the children have fallen to sleep, 
Ole-Luk-Oie sits upon their bed.” 


So much for sleep and dreams! 
Now for Andersen's portraiture of the 
** Sleep that knows no dreaming ”:— 


“His name is Ole-Luk-Oie, like mine; 
but he never comes to any body more than 
once ; and whomsoever he comes to, he takes 
him away on his horse, and tells him stories, 
He only knows two stories, however, one of 
which is so wonderfully beautiful, that no- 
body in the world can imagine anything like 
it; and the other so ugly and so frightful, 
that it is beyond description. ‘ . > 

“© Why Death is the prettier Ole-Luk- Oio 
of the two,’ said Hjalmar. ‘I am not at 
all afraid of him.’ ” 


Having made such ample extracts 
from these charming tales of Ander- 
sen’s, we shall only name to our read- 
ers the Household Stories” of the 
brothers Grimm.* In this collection 


* “ Household Stories.” Collected by the Brothers Grimm. 
t London: Addey and Co. 
+ “The Boy Hunters; or, Adventures in search of a White Buffalo.” By Captain Mayne 
London: David Bogue, 
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may be traced the germ of many a 
romance and celebrated fiction. There 
is considerable humour in most of the 
stories ; but, for our own part, we like 
the book less than Andersen’s. 

Grimm’s collections have, however, 
this great charm — they are truly tales 
for young and old. ‘The most childish 
among them may amuse the gravest 
senior, as well as the wondering little 
boy or girl. The charm, we apprehend, 
lies in their genuineness. They are the 
** Arabian Nights” of Europe—many of 
them, we dare say, as old as the com- 
mencement of Teutonic civilisation ; 
and they retain that indescribable raci- 
ness which clings to everything emanat- 
ing from half-civilised times. Like 
the flavour of game, it is lost by re- 
finement and culture. One who can 
truly taste these drolleries enjoys 
them as an epicure does a Westphalia 
ham. It is of no consequence that 
there is a princess in every story, and 
a marriage with a king’s son, as a 
staple constituent of every plot. The 
giants, dwarfs, valiant little tailors, and 
lucky youngest sons, who play the ac- 
tive parts in each series of wonders, 
afford abundant variety of entertain- 
ment; but, as we have said, Ander- 
sen’s finished compositions, subtle and 
complete as they are in their simplicity, 
move gentler emotions, and stir us 
with more intelligible impulses ; for we 
defy the cleverest analyst of the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen to tell how it is 
that Grimm's drolleries affect him with 
laughter and wonder in the measure 
that they do. 

We press forward to notice a series 
of books very different, indeed, in tone, 
from these marvellous tales, yet equally 
fresh and delightful ; full of adventure, 
and specially calculated to enchain the 
attention of boys, and unconsciously in- 
struct them in natural history — fami- 
liarising them with the habits of plants 
and of animals. 

Two of the works we allude to are 
from the pen of Captain Mayne Reid. 
**The Boy Hunters ’t relates the im- 
minent perilsand hair-breadth 'scapes of 
three young heroes, in search of a white 
buffalo, on the vast prairie lands of 
North America. This book is admira- 
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bly fitted to promote the object of the 
writer, as stated in his dedication— 
«To create a taste for that most re- 
fining study, the study of nature.” Cap- 
tain Reid assures us, that he has taken 
no ‘liberty, for the sake of effect, with 
the laws of nature; with its fauna, or 
its flora. Neither plant nor tree, bird 
nor mammal, has been pressed into 
service, beyond the limits of its geogra- 
phical range.” 

We may fairly doubt whether three 
boys, from the ages of seventeen down- 
wards, could achieve successfully such 
an expedition as the one described by 
our author ; or, whether any travellers 
through the American desert would 
fall in with such a host of foes. Yet, 
after all, it is quite allowable in the 
framer of a hock of fiction to group 
together such a series of exciting ad- 
ventures, as no single wayfarer ever 
encountered, provided only he does 
not overstep the bounds of probability 
in any one instance. We are sure the 
boy-readers of these exploits of the 
boy-hunters, will not complain of the 
redundant store here collected for 
their entertainment. 

Far better than any analysis of the 
book will it be, in our opinion, to let 
We select a de- 


it speak for itself. 
scription of a flower prairie, as a fair 
specimen of the botanical part of Cap- 
tain Reid’s work :— 


“Their route led them through one of 
those lovely landscapes which are met with 
only in this southern region—a flower prairie, 
They travelled in the midst of flowers. 
Flowers were before them, behind, and on 
every side, Their shining corollas covered 
the prairie as far as the eye could see, 
There were golden sunflowers (helianthi), 
and red malvas, euphorbias, and purple lu- 
pins. There were the rose-coloured blos- 
soms of the wild althea, and the brilliant 
orange of Californian poppies — glancing 
among the green leaves like so many balls of 
fire—while lower upon the surface grew the 
humble violas, sparkling like azure gems. 

“The glorious sun was shining over all, 
and the late rain that had washed them 
seemed to have added to the fragrance and 
brilliancy. Millions of butterflies flew over 
them or rested in their soft cups, not less 
brilliant than the flowers themselves. Some 
of these were of vast dimensions, their downy 
wings speckled and striped with varied and 
gorgeous tints. There were other insects of 
gay colours and glancing wings. The giant 
spider-fly flew around, now poised on whir- 
ring wing, and now darting off like a thread 
of lightning to some other part of the 
boundless garden. There were bees, too, and 
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bee-birds humming from flower to flower, 
and robbing their rich nectaries. Now and 
then partridges and ruffled grouse whirred 
up before the horses ; and Frangois succeeded 
in shooting a brace of the latter, and hanging 
them behind his saddle. 

“Through these great flower-beds our 
travellers rode on, crushing many a beauti- 
ful corolla under their horses’ hoofs. Some- 
times the flowers grew upon tall stalks that 
stood thickly together, and reached up to 
the shoulders of the horses, completely hiding 
them from the view of one at a distance. 
Sometimes the travellers passed through beds 
of helianthi alone— whose large heads, 
brushing against their thighs, covered them 
with yellow pollen-dust. 

“Tt was, altogether, a rare and beautiful 
landscape; and the young hunters would 
have enjoyed it much, had they not been 
suffering from weariness and want of sleep. 
The fragrance of the flowers seemed at first 
to refresh them ; but after a while they be- 
came sensible of a narcotic influence which 
it exercised over them, as they felt more 
sleepy than ever. They would have en- 
camped among them, but there was no water, 
and without water they could not remain. 
There was no grass, either, for their animals ; 
as, strange to say, upon these flower-prairies 
grass is seldom met with. The flower-stalks 
usurp the soil, and no turf is ever found 
about their roots. The travellers, therefore, 
were compelled to ride on, until they should 
reach some spot having grass and water— 
two of the necessary requisites of a ‘ night- 
camp.’ 

“After proceeding about ten miles, the 
flowers began to appear more thinly scattered 
over the surface, and at length declined into 
the grass prairie. Two or three miles far- 
ther brought our adventurers to a small 
‘spring branch’ that ran through the open 
plain, with no timber upon its banks, ex- 
cept a few willows. Here they were glad 
to halt for the night, and they dismounted, 
and staked their animals upou the tempting 
sward.”—pp. 265-268. 


The account given of the different 
methods pursued by the buffalo-hunt- 
ers is very interesting :— 


‘* Now, there are several methods of hunt- 
ing buffaloes, practised upon the prairies, 
both by whites and Indians. The most 
common is that of which Frangois spoke, 
‘running.’ This is done by simply over- 
taking the buffalo, galloping alongside of 
him — the hunter, of course, being on horse- 
back — and shooting him through the heart 
while he runs. Shoot him in the region of 
the heart you must ; for you may put twenty 
bullets into his great body elsewhere, and he 
will still manage to get away from you. 
The hunters aim a little above the brisket, 
and behind the fore-shoulder. The white 
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hunters use the rifle, or sometimes a large 
pistol — which is better for the purpose, as 
they can load it more easily while going in a 
gallop. The Indians prefer the bow — as 
they can shoot arrow after arrow in quick 
succession, thus slaying many buffaloes in a 
single ‘run.’ So expert are they with this 
weapon, that their arrows have been known 
to pierce through the bodies of large buffa- 
loes, and pass clear out on the other side! 
At times the Indians use spears, with which 
they thrust the buffaloes while galloping 
alongside of them. 

“Another method of hunting these ani- 
mals is termed ‘ approaching.’ 

“¢ Approaching’ buffaloes is nothing else 
than creeping stealthily on them until within 
range, when the hunter fires, often loads 
again and fires, and so on, until many of 
them are killed, before their companions take 
the alarm and scamper off. Indeed, the hun- 
ter will sometimes crawl up to a herd, and, 
concealing himself behind the bodies of those 
he has already killed, fire away until many 
have fallen. In doing this he takes care to 
keep to leeward; for if otherwise, and these 
animals—who have much keener scent than 
sight—should happen to ‘ wind’ him, as it 
is termed, they are off in a moment. So keen 
is their scent that they can detect an enemy 
to windward at the distance of a mile or 
more. In ‘approaching’ the hunter some- 
times disguises himself in the skin of a wolf 
or deer; when the buffaloes, mistaking him 
for one of these animals, permit him to get 
within shooting distance. An Indian has 
been known to creep up in this manner into 
the midst of a buffalo herd, and with his bow 
and arrows silently shoot one after another, 
until the whole herd lay prostrate! ‘ Ap- 
proaching’ is sometimes a better method than 
‘running.’ The hunter thus saves his horse 
— often a jaded one — and is likely to kill 
a greater number of buffaloes, and get so 
many more hides, if that be his object, as it 
sometimes is. When he is a traveller only, 
or a beaver-trapper, who wants to get a buf- 
falo for his dinner, and cares for no more 
than one, then ‘running’ is the more cer- 
tain mode of obtaining it. In this way, 
however, he can kill only one, or at most 
two or three ; for, while he is shooting these, 
and loading between times, the herd scatters, 
and runs out of his reach; and his horse is 
apt to be too much ‘ blown’ to allow him to 
overtake them again. 

“ A third method of hunting buffaloes is 
the ‘surround.’ This is practised only by 
the Indians — as the white hunters of the 
prariries are rarely ever in such numbers as 
would enable them to effect a ‘surround.’ 
The name almost explains the nature of this 
hunt, which is practised as follows :—When 
a band of Indian hunters discover a herd of 
buffaloes, they scatter and deploy into a cir- 
cle around them. They soon accomplish 
this on their swift horses, for they are 
mounted, as all prairie-hunters are sure to 
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be, whether whites or Indians. As soon as 
the circle is formed, the Indians ride inward 
with loud yells, and drive the buffaloes into 
a thick clump in the centre. They then dash 
upon them with bows and lances — each 
hunter killing as many as he can. The buf- 
faloes become confused, run to and fro, and 
but few of them in the end get off. A herd 
of hundreds, and even thousands, is some- 
times slaughtered at one of these battues. 
The Indians make this wholesale destruction 
for two objects ; first, to get the meat, which 
they preserve by ‘jerking ’"—that is, by cut- 
ting into thin strips, and drying in the sun— 
and secondly, for the skins with which they 
cover their tents, make their beds and part 
of their clothing. Many of them they barter 
at the trading-houses of the whites — es- 
tablished in remote regions for this purpose 
— where they receive in exchange knives, 
rifles, lead, powder, beads, and vermilion. 

“Another method the Indians have of 
hunting the buffalo, is not unlike the last, 
but is still more fearful to witness. 

‘“* Most of the region where the buffaloes 
range consist of high upland prairies, such as 
in Asia are called ‘ steppes,’ and in Mexico 
or South America ‘mesas,’ or ‘ table-lands.’ 
Such plains are elevated from three to six 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
In many places on these table-lands there 
are deep refts called ‘canons,’ or more pro- 
perly, ‘ barrancas,’ that have probably been 
formed by running water during rain-storms. 
These are often dry, and look like vast fis- 
sures opening down into the earth—often 
for a thousand feet or more—and extending 
away for scores of miles across the prairie. 
Sometimes two of them intersect each other, 
forming a triangular space or peninsula be- 
tween; and the traveller on reaching this 
point is obliged to turn back, as he finds 
himself almost encircled by precipices yawn- 
ing downward into theearth. Whenever the 
Indians get a herd of buffaloes near one of 
these canons, they surround them on three 
sides, and guide them towards the precipice ; 
and when they are near enough, gallop 
forward with wild shouts, causing the buf- 
faloes to dash madly and blindly over, A 
whole herd will sometimes leap a precipice 
in this way—those in the front being forced 
over by the others, and these in turn pressed 
either to take the leap or be thrust by the 
spears of the pursuiug horsemen. Sometimes 
when the Jr2iaas are not in sufficient num- 
bers to make a ‘surround,’ of buffalo, they 
collect buffalo chips, and build them in little 
piles so as to represent men. These piles 
are placed in two rows, gradually converg- 
ing towards each other, and leading to one 
of the aforementioned bluffs. Between these 
two rows they drive the buffaloes, that, mis- 
taking the piles of their own ‘chips’ for 
Indians, are guided onwards to the edge of 
the precipice, when the hunters make their 
noisy rush, and force them over.”——pp. 154- 
159. 
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The great American desert has been 
described under other aspects, by Cap- 
tain Reid, in a second story-book for 
young people. ‘The Desert Home’* 
narrates the adventures of a family 
isolated in this solitary region, and 
dwelling there for years, cultivating an 
oasis in the drear expanse of wilderness 
which surrounded them. The head 
of this singular household was an Eng- 
lishman, who, accompanied by his 
wife and children, had sought to estab- 
lish himself as a miner in New Mexice; 
but in crossing the desert became se- 

arated from the caravan he had 
joined, for some hours, from an acci- 
dent having happened to the wheel of 
his wagon. On regaining the encamp- 
ment where his comrades had halted, 
he found, to his unspeakable horror, 
that they had been butchered by In- 
dians. Thus isolated, hundreds of 
miles from human abodes, and from 
civilised life, encumbered with young 
children, and unprovided with means 
of transit, he settled down on the ver- 
dant spot of ground he had providen- 
tially encountered among the moun- 
tains; tilled the ground, tamed the 
wild beasts to be his ministers, and, 
after many years, during which time 
his family had remained entirely iso- 
lated, was discovered in his little pa- 
radise by a party of travellers wan- 
dering across the desert; to whom, 
after hospitably receiving them, he 
narrates his singular history. 

The descriptive powers of Captain 
Mayne Reid are no less apparent in 
this book than in the “ Boy Hunters.” 
We instance his picture of the great 
American desert :— 


“There are plains — some of them more 
than a hundred miles wide—where you can 
see nothing but white sand, often drifting 
about on the wind, and here and there thrown 
into long ridges such as those made by a 
snow-storm. There are other plains, equally 
large, where no sand appears, but brown bar- 
ren earth utterly destitute of vegetation. 
There are others, again, on which grows a 
stunted shrub with leaves of a pale silvery 
colour. In some places it grows so thickly, 
interlocking its twisted and knotty branches, 
that a horseman can hardly ride through 
among them. This shrub is the artemisia— 
a species of wild sage or wormwood—and the 
plains upon which it grows are called by the 
hunters who cross them the sage prairies. 





Other plains are met with that present a 
Llack aspect to the traveller. These are co- 
vered with lava, that at some distant period 
of time has been vomited forth from volcanic 
mountains, and now lies frozen up, and 
broken into small fragments like the stones 
of a new-made road, Still other plains pre- 
sent themselves in the American Desert. 
Some are white, as if snow had fallen freshly 
upon them, and yet it is not snow, but salt ! 
Yes, pure, white salt—covering the ground 
six inches deep, and for fifty miles in every 
direction! Others, again, have a similar 
appearance; but, instead of salt, you find 
the substance which covers them to be soda 
—a beautiful efflorescence of soda! 

‘There are mountains, too; indeed, one- 
half of this desert is very mountainous; and 
the great chain of the Rocky Mountains, of 
which you have, no doubt, heard, runs sheer 
through it from north to south, and divides 
it into two nearly equal parts, But there 
are other mountains besides these — moun- 
tains of every height, and sometimes in their 
shape and colour presenting very striking 
and singular appearances. Some of them run 
for miles in horizontal ridges like the roofs 
of houses, and seemingly so narrow at their 
tops that one might sit astride of them. 
Others, again, of a conical form, stand out 
in the plain apart from the rest, and look like 
teacups turned upside down in the middle of 
atable. Then there are sharp peaks that 
shoot upward like needles, and others shaped 
like the dome of some great cathedral—like 
the dome of St. Paul’s. ‘These mountains are 
of many colours. Some are dark, or dark green, 
or blue when seen from a distance. They 
are of this colour when covered by forests of 
pine or cedar, both of which trees are found 
in great plenty among the mountains of the 
desert. 

“There are many mountains where no 
trees are seen, nor any signs of vegetation 
along their sides. Huge naked rocks of 
granite appear piled upon each other, or jut- 
ting out over dark and frowning chasms, 
There are peaks perfectly white, because they 
are covered with a thick mantle of snow. 
These can always be seen from the greatest 
distance, as the snow lying upon them all the 
year without melting, proves them to be of 
vast elevation above the level of the sca. 
There are other peaks almost as white, and 
yet it is not with snow. They are ofa milky 
hue, and stunted cedar-trees may be seen 
clinging in seams and crevices along their 
sides: these are mountains of pure limestone, 
or the white quartz rock, There are moun- 
tains, again, upon which neither tree nor leaf 
is to be seen, but in their stead the most 
vivid colours of red, and green, and yellow, 
and white, appearing in stripes along their 
sides, as though they had been freshly 


* “The Desert Home; or, the Adventures of a Lost Family in the Wilderness.” By 
Captain Mayne Reid. With Illustrations by William Harvey. London: D. Bogue, 1863. 
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painted. These stripes mark the strata of 
different coloured rocks, of which the moun- 
tains are composed. And there are still other 
mountains in the Great American Desert to 
startle the traveller with their strange ap- 
pearance. They are those that glitter with 
the mica and selenite ; these, when seen 
from a distance flashing under the sun, look 
as though they were mountains of silver and 
gold! 

“The rivers, too; strange rivers are they. 
Some run over broad shallow beds of bright 
sand. Large rivers, hundreds of yards in 
width, with sparkling waters. Follow them 
down their course—what do you find? In- 
stead of growing larger, like the rivers of 
your own land, they become less and less, 
until at length their waters sink into the 
sands, and you see nothing but the dry chan- 
nel for miles after miles! Go still farther 
down, and again the water appears, and in- 
creases in volume until, thousands of miles 
from the sea, large ships can float upon their 
bosom. Such are the Arkansas and the 
Platte. 

“ There are other rivers that run between 
bleak, rocky banks — banks a thousand feet 
high, whose bald, naked ‘ bluffs’ frown at 
each other across the deep chasm, in the bot- 
tom of which roars the troubled water. 
Often these banks extend for hundreds of 
miles, so steep at all points that one cannot 
go down to the bed of their stream; and 
often, often, the traveller has perished with 
thirst while the roar of their water was sound- 
ing in his ears! Such are the Colorado and 
the Snake. 

“Still others go sweeping through the 
broad plains, tearing up the clay with their 
mighty floods, and year after year changing 
their channels, until they are sometimes an 
hundred miles from their ancient beds. Here 
they are found gurgling for many leagues 
under ground — under vast rafts formed by 
the trees which they have borne downward 
in their current. There you find them wind- 
ing by a thousand loops like the sinuosities 
of a great serpent, rolling sluggishly along, 
with waters red and turbid as though they 
were rivers of blood! Such are the Brazos 
and the Red River. 

“Strange rivers are they that struggle 
through the mountains and valleys, and pla- 
teau-lands of the Great American Desert, 

“ Not less strange are its lakes. Some lie 
in the deep recesses of hills that dip down so 
steeply you cannot reach their shores ; while 
the mountains around them are so bleak and 
naked, that not even a bird ever wings its 
flight across their silent waters. Other lakes 
are seen in broad, barren plains; and yet, a 


* “The Children of the New Forest.” 
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few years after, the traveller finds them not 
—they have dried up and disappeared. Some 
are fresh, with waters like crystal; others 
brackish and muddy, while many of them 
are more salt than the ocean itself. 

“In this desert there are springs—springs 
of soda and sulphur, and salt waters; and 
others so hot that they bo'l up as in a great 
cauldron, and you could not dip your finger 
into them without scalding it. 

‘There are vast caves piercing the sides 
of the mountains, and deep chasms opening 
into the plains—some of them so deep that 
you might fancy mountains had been scooped 
out to form them. They are called ‘ baran- 
cas.’ There are precipices rising straight up 
from the plains, thousands of feet in height, 
and steep as a wall; and through the moun- 
tains themselves you may see great clefts cut 
by the rivers, as though they had been tun- 
nelled and their tops had fallen in; they are 
called ‘canons.’ All these singular formations 
mark the wild region of the Great American 
Desert.” —pp. 3-8. 


This is a very vivid portraiture of 
nature in some of her phases. Our 
young readers, however, may prefer 
adventure to description. We would 
willingly extract for their gratification, 
did our space permit, an exciting ac- 
count of the contest of the congar and 
the peccary. The former is the tiger 
of America; the latter, a species of 
wild hog of great ferocity and strength. 
They will find the whole account for 
themselves, in the thirty-eighth and 
following chapters of the ‘ Desert 
Home.” 

We much prefer these works of 
Captain Mayne Reid’s to the  Chil- 
dren of the New Forest,’* or the ** Lit- 
tle Savage,”t of Captain Marryat, 
though they also are pleasant books 
for children. We must, however, 
pronounce the * Little Savage ” very 
inferior in spirit and in execution to 
an older work, somewhat similar in 
the construction of its plot. The 
‘¢ Rival Crusoes” inculeates one of 
the best moral lessons which can pos- 
sibly be taught to children — the duty 
of mutual forgiveness, and the wisdom 
of mutual forbearance. We are all 
dependent for kindness, for sympathy, 
and for help, on one another; nor is 
any station so exalted or so secure as 
to make its possessor indifferent to the 
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good offices of his fellow-men. A 
young naval officer, and a young sea- 
man, who had exchanged injuries, and 
words of bitter strife and hatred, find 
themselves the only survivors from the 
wreck of their ship ;—sole companions 
on a desert island. Their deportment 
to one another forms the subject of the 
narrative, which, though an old one, 
we commend to the favourable notice 
of parents, as a most valuable book 
for boys, full of the inculcation of gene- 
rous and manly sentiment, as well as 
of the best lessons of charity and for- 
giveness. ‘These Crusoe stories, too, 
have great charms for juveniles. Ro- 
binson Crusoe himself will never cease 
to be popular. 

‘“‘ The Island Home’* purports to be 
a narrative of facts; and relates the 
painful experience of six boys, left 
adrift, by the mutinying sailors of 
their trading vessel, on the wide Pa- 
cific in an open boat, unprovided with 
food or water. The names and pa- 
rentage of these young creatures are 
given. The narrative is from the pen 
of one of the number, Richard Archer, 
from Connecticut. ‘The book is pain- 
fully interesting, and is written with 
considerable graphic power, Our 
sympathies and our imaginations are 
alike excited by the tale. We follow, 
in breathless anxiety, the fortunes of 
these children during the days which 
they passed ‘alone on the wide, wide 
sea,” until, by the mercy of Provi- 
dence, they were driven on the coral 
reefs encircling one of those lovely 
islets of the Pacific, sprung from the 
waves, which the foot of man had 
never pressed. It was verdant and 
woody, a perfect paradise, free from 
noxious or dangerous inmates of an 
kind. A coral reef broke the billows 
of the ocean, so that a calm lagoon 
encircled the islet. It is thus de- 
scribed :— 


“The submarine scenery of the lagoon 
was in this spot unusually varied and beau- 
tiful, and the basin formed a bath, fit for 
the Nereids themselves. Numbers of diffe- 
rent kinds of shell-fish were attached to the 
coral branches, or wedged into their inter- 
stices. Others were feeding, and reflected 
the brightest colours with every motion. 
Purple mullet, variegated rock-fish, and 
small ray-fish, were darting about near the 


bottom. Another species of mullet, of a 
splendid changeable blue and green, seemed 
to be feeding upon the little polypes pro- 
truding from the coral tops. Shells, sea- 
plants, coral, and fishes, and the slightest 
movement of the latter, even to the vibra- 
tion of a tiny fin, or the gentle opening of 
the gills in respiration, could be seen with 
perfect distinctness in this transparent me- 
dium. But what chiefly attracted attention, 
was the gay tints and curious shapes of the 
innumerable zoophytes, or ‘ flower animals,’ 
springing up from the sides and bottom of 
the basin, and unfolding their living leaves 
above their limestone trunks or stems which 
encased them. Blue, red, pink, orange, 
purple, and green, were among the colours, 
and the variety of patterns seemed absolutely 
endless: they mimicked, in their manner of 
growth, the foliage of trees, the spreading 
antlers of the stag, globes, columns, stars, 
feathery plumes, trailing vines, and all the 
wildest and most graceful forms of terrestrial 
vegetation. Nothing was wanting to com- 
plete this submarine shrubbery, even to the 
minutest details; there were mosses, and 
ferns, and lichens, and spreading shrubs, 
and branching trees; bunches of slender 
thread-like stems, swaying gently with the 
motion of the water, might (except for their 
pale, purplish tint) pass for rushes, or tus- 
socks of reedy grass; and it required no 
effort of the imagination to see fancifully 
shaped wild-flowers in the numerous varie- 
ties of actin, or sea anemones, many of 
which bore the closest resemblance to wood- 
pinks, asters, and carnations. The imita- 
tions of these flowers were in some cases 
wonderfully perfect, even to their delicate 
petals, which were represented by the slender, 
fringe-like tentacles of the living polype, 
protruding from its cell. Besides these 
counterparts of land vegetation, there were 
waving sea-fans, solid masses of sponge- 
coral, clubs of Hercules, madrepores, like 
elegantly-formed vases filled with flowers, 
dome-like groups of astra, studded with 
green and purple spangles, and a thousand 
other shapes, so fantastic and peculiar, that 
they can be likened to no other objects in 
nature.”—pp. 198, 199. 


Other sights and sounds greeted the 
lonely watchers :— 


“A strange confusion of indistinct and 
broken sounds, issuing from myriads of nests 
and perches all along the beach, showed that 
the various tribes of sea-fowl were beginning 
to bestir themselves. A few slumbrous, 
half-smothered sounds from scattered nests 
preluded the general concert, and then the 
notes were taken up, and repeated by the 








*« The Island Home; or, The Adventures of Six Young Crusoes.” By Richard Archer. 
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entire feathered population for miles along 
the shore, until the clamour seemed like that 
of ten thousand awakening barn-yards, And 
now the scene began to be enlivened by im- 
mense multitudes of birds, rising in the air, 
and hovering in clouds over the lagoon. 
Some wheeled around us in their spiral 
flight; others skimmed the water like swal- 
lows, dipping with marvellous promptness 
after any ill-starred fish that ventured near 
the surface; others, again, rose high into 
the air, from whence, by their incredible 
keenness of sight, they seemed readily to 
discern their prey, when, poising themselves 
an instant on expanded wings, they would 
pounce perpendicularly downward, and dis- 
appearing entirely in the water for an in- 
stant, emerge, clutching securely a strug- 
gling victim. But in carrying on this 
warfare upon the finny inhabitants of the 
lagoon, the feathered spoilers were not per- 
fectly united and harmonious; and fierce 
domestic contentions occasionally interrupted 
and diversified their proceedings. A number 
of unprincipled man-of-war hawks, who 
preferred gaining their livelihood by robbing 
their neighbours and associates, to relying 
upon their own honest iudustry, would sail 
lazily around on wide-spread pinions, watch- 
ing with the air of unconcerned spectators 
the methodical toil of the plodding gannets. 
But the instant that one of the latter rose 
from a successful plunge, with a plump cap- 
tive writhing in his grasp, all appearance of 
indifference would vanish, and some dark- 
plumaged pirate of the lagoon, pouncing 
down like lightning upon his unwarlike 
neighbour, would ruthlessly despoil him of 
his hard-earned prize. One of these pirati- 
cal gentry suffered before our eyes a fate 
worthy of his rapacity. A gannet had 
seized upon a fish much larger than his 
strength enabled him to manage, and was 
struggling in vain to lift it into the air, 
when a hawk darted upon them, and striking 
his talons into the fish, put the gannet to 
flight. But the greedy victor had greatly 
miscalculated the strength of his intended 
prey. A desperate conflict, sometimes under 
water, and sometimes just at the surface, 
ensued. The hawk struggled gallantly, but 
in vain, and was at length drawn under by 
his ponderous antagonist to rise no more.” — 
pp. 274, 275. 

These prose descriptions are scarcely 
less poetical than the exquisite pic- 
tures we find in Professor Wilson’s 
poem of the ‘Isle of Palms.” To this 
word-painting of morning in the tro- 
pics, we would suggest to our readers 
to append the poet's graceful portrai- 
ture of the moonlight sea, which is one 
of our favourite passages from the 
“Isle of Palms.” Altogether, while 
suffering ourselves to be transported 
in fancy to the Pacific islet, there to 
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revel in the glorious vegetation of the 
tropics, the gorgeous colouring of the 
feathered inmates of its woods, and 
the lovely flowers, and soft herbage, 
untrodden by the foot of man, we are 
impelled to exclaim :— 
“ My spirit sleeps amid the calm, 
The sleep of a new delight; 
And hopes that she ne’er may wake again, 


But for ever hang oe’r the lovely main, 
And adore the lovely night.” 


We revel, with more than ordinary 
delight, amid the scenes described in 
the ‘Island Home,” for another pen 
has lately had for its subject another 
tropical island. The Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge has issued 
an interesting little book on Pitcairn’s 
Island, describing the present condi- 
tion of this remote gem of ocean, as 
well as the tragical history of the past 
generation of its inhabitants — the 
wretched mutineers of the Bounty. 
The pious pastor of Pitcairn’s Island 
has but lately sailed from our shores, 
bearing with him to his distant home 
useful gifts for his small colony; and we 
can promise those who may feel inclined 
to peruse this little book, that they 
will find in it much to interest and to 
charm. 

But to return to our “ Island 
Home” and its young inhabitants. 
The boys built a hut with much labour, 
wherein to shelter during the rainy 
season ; when it arrived, they passed 
their seclusion in sedulous attempts at 
self-improvement. Their account of 
the amusements by which they wiled 
away the long twilight hours, may en- 
tertain our youthful readers. With it 
we must close this very delightful 
book :— 


** Sometimes, as a variation of our evening 
amusements, we put out the lights, and sit 
and tell stories in the dark. Brown's me- 
mory is stored with an unfailing supply of 
marvellous tales and legends, founded upon 
Scottish history and tradition, or the habits 
and superstitions of the people: some relate 
to wraiths, warnings, second sight, &c. ; 
some illustrate the prowess of Scottish heroes 
and worthies, from Bruce and Wallace wight, 
down to Johnny Armstrong and Rob Roy 
Macgregor ; others, again, are wild and tra- 
gical tales of covenanting times, or of the 
sufferings endured, and the dangers en- 
countered by his countrymen, for their reli- 
gious faith, from the time of the murder of 
‘holy Patrick Hamilton, the first Scottish 
martyr,’ to the forays of prelatical moss- 
troopers, and the butcheries of Claverhouse, 
in later days. 
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“The chief point of all Browne's narra- 
tives, however various their subjects, is to 
illustrate the superiority of Scotland, and 
every thing Scottish, from martyrs to men- 
dicants, and from heroes to highwaymen, 
over all the rest of the world in general, and 
the sister kingdom in particular. I was 
greatly amused by one of his stories, which 
related how a Scottish border-robber out- 
witted and plundered an English professional 
brother. In his patriotic resolution to up- 
hold the superiority of his country in all 
respects, Browne was not even willing to 
allow that the pilferers and marauders south 
of the Tweed, could at all compare in address 
and audacity, with those who enjoyed the 
advantage of having been bred to the north 
of it. 

“Max, too, was (at least in Johnny’s es- 
timation) a famous story-teller, almost 
equal in fact to Schehezerade, of the Thou- 
sand and One Nights. His stories, however, 
were of an entirely different character from 
those of Browne. They had no savour of 
historic or traditionary truth—no relation to 
actual life—and in this consisted their great 
charm. Their subject matter was the won- 
derful exploits of bold knights-errant, sally- 
ing forth, attended by their trusty esquires, 
in search of high adventures; th:ir chival- 
rous encounters with other knights in mortal 
quarrel, or for the honours of the tourney ; 
their incredible feats of strength and valour 
in the rescue of captive maidens, wandering 
princesses, and distressed damsels, from all 
sorts of unheard-of perils, and in the redress 
of all manner of grievances, by whomsoever 
suffered. In his more romantic flights he de- 
scribed exploits yet more perilous than these 
— conflicts with giants and ogres — the 
storming and demolishing of enchanted cas- 
tles, defended by scaly griffins, and fire- 
breathing dragons, backed by the potent 
spells and incantations of some hostile magi- 
cian. To such narratives Johnny would 
willingly listen by the hour. Any trifling 
anachronisms or inconsistencies, which some- 
times occurred, never troubled him in the 
least. Ifsome of Max’s knights, equipped 
with sword and shield, and sheathed in 
mail, were also expert at fire-arms, and 
handled a rifle or a revolver like a Ken- 
tuckian, Johnny respected and admired them 
all the more on account of these varied ac- 
complishments, and never troubled the nar- 
rator with any vexatious demand for expla- 
nations. 

“ At first Max had been greatly piqued at 
the slight interest which Johnny seemed to 
feel in the fate of his heroes. The fact was, 
that he had become so familiar with that 
department of literature, and was so accus- 
tomed to see the hero come safely out of the 
most horrible and unheard-of dangers, that 
he regarded it as quite a matter of course, 
and there was now no such thing as alarm- 
ing him for his safety. It was to no pur- 
pose that Max surrounded his heroes with 


fierce and numerous foes; Johnny took it 
quite coolly, expecting him to cut his way 
out as a hero should. It was in vain to 
cover him with wounds —a hero’s wounds 
are never mortal. Cast him away upon an 
iron-bound coast in the midst of a hurricane 
—Johnny knew that one would escape: 
drown a hero! who ever heard of such a 
thing? Max at length resented this indif- 
ference, by suddenly becoming quite tragi- 
cal, and actually despatching two or three 
heroes with very little ceremony. The first 
of these unfortunate gentlemen perished, if I 
remember correctly, by ‘ a tremendous back- 
stroke of a two-handed, double-edged sword, 
that severed his head from his body.’ At 
this sentence, which seemed pretty decisive, 
Johnny was somewhat staggered, but im- 
mediately recovering himsclf, he bade Max 
‘go on,’ expecting, I very believe, that it 
would turn out that the head was not in fact 
quite cut off, or that if it was, it would, like 
that of the physician Dubin, in the Arabian 
Nights, be again set upon his shoulders, and 
life restored by the healing virtue of some 
potent medicament. Great was his asto- 
nishment and consternation, on being made 
at last to comprehend, that the hero was ac- 
tually dead ; which fact he did not, however, 
appear fully to realise, until Max, to put 
the matter beyond doubt, buried him with 
great funereal pomp and ceremony, and 
erected over his remains a splendid monu- 
ment, with an inscription recording his ex- 
ploits and his valour. This method of pro- 
ceeding, Max judiciously followed up, by 
giving a tragical termination to his romances, 
often enough to keep Johnny reminded that 
his heroes at any rate were mortal. 

“In addition to these resources for our 
evenings, we have the semi-weekly mect- 
ings of ‘ The South Sea Lyceum,’ which was 
organised soon after the commencement of 
the rainy season, and of which Arthur is 
the president, having been twice unani- 
mously elected to that dignified and respon- 
sible office. Recitations or declamations, es- 
says and debates upon questions previously 
selected, constitute the regular exercises at 
these meetings. Brown possesses quite a 
talent for dramatic recitation, and he has 
Shakspeare almost by heart, which circum- 
stances, early on the voyage out, earned for 
him the nickname of ‘Shaks.’ At nearly 
every session of the ‘ Lyceum,’ he is either 
among the regular appointees for a recitation, 
or is called out by acclamation for a volun- 
tary one. Max shines chiefly in debate, in 
which he is always ready to take either side 
of any question. Indeed he sometimes speaks 
on both sides of the same question, and dis- 
plays his ingenuity by refuting his own ar- 
guments. 

“These meetings have thus far been ex- 
ceedingly pleasant, and on many a night 
when the driving rain was beating upon 
roof and window, and the wind was howling 
dismally around our solitary cabin, all has 
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seemed bright and cheerful within, as Max 
and Morton carried on a spirited debate, or 
Browne declaimed Wolsey’s soliloquy, or ‘ To 
be, or not to be, that is the question,’ ”— 
pp. 304-308. 


Now for a rapid survey of the books 
which yet lie unnoticed before us. 
“The Charm”* is a very charming 
annual for boys and girls. ‘** Little 
Arbell,’’t a pretty story, prettily told. 
**A Hero,”} shielendie inculeates an 
excellent moral. ‘* Boys at Home”’$ 
is a well-intended and agreeable book ; 
while, for very juvenile readers, the 
‘‘Happy Days of Childhood,”|| with 
its gay illustrations, will have inex- 
pressible charms. For these dear little 
ones, the ‘‘ Apple-Dumpling, and other 
Stories,”@ will furnish much that is 
amusing and practically suggestive. 
‘“WonderCastle”** containssome pretty 
tales, though we cannot admire its 
frontispiece, or the story from which 
it is auiaak «The Boy’s Own Story- 
Book ’tt recalls the enchanting hours 
we passed long since over the ‘‘ Ara- 
bian Nights ;” while the very prettily 
got-up book of ‘* Round Games,’’t 
contains subjects for the amusement 
of both young and old. A “ Christ- 
mas Book for the Young,’§§ from 
the graceful pen of Mary Howitt, re- 
minds us of her claim on the undying 
gratitude of children, so often and so 
delightfully has it been exercised on 
their behalf. Foremost among the 
very attractive series of children’s 
books published by the Messrs. Cham- 
bers,|||| we would name Mrs. Howitt’s 
“‘ Steadfast Gabriel.” It is a charm- 
ing tale, very simple in its structure, 
affording delicious peeps into English 


* “ The Charm.” 
ings. London: Addey and Co. 1853. 

t “Arbell.” A Tale for Young People. 
by James Godwin. 

t “A Hero.” Philip's Book. 
Godwin. London: Addey and Co. 1853. 

§ “Boys at Home.” By C. Adams, 
ledge and Co. 1853. 

|| “Happy Days of Childhood.” 
London: J. Cundall. 1854. 


¥ ‘‘ The Apple-Dumpling, and other Stories.’ 


** « Wonder Castle.” 
and Co. 1853. 
tt “The Boy’s Own Story-Book.” 
Harvey. London: G. Routledge and Co. 
t “Round Games for all Parties.” 
§§ “* The Dial of Love.” 
Darton and Co, 1853. 
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woodland scenery; while its portraits 
of the three Gabriels—father, son, and 
grandson—are delightfully character- 
ised. We would instance the elder 
woodman’s training of his grandson :— 


“He carried him in his arms through the 
beautiful woodpaths, whieh he himself knew 
so well; he traced with him the course of 
the lovely forest streams ; pointed out to him, 
while yet a baby perched in his arm, the sil- 
very fish, the countless shoals of minnows, 
the flowers, the birds, the insects, and the 
wild creatures of the wood. He gathered 
wild blossoms for him in spring, and wild 
fruit in autumn ; showed him the plantations 
of oak which he himself had set ; bought for 
him a little pruning-knife, and before he 
could yet well handle it, began to instruct 
him in its use. For hours he would sit with 
him in the sunshine; he would lead him 
along the open ridings where the trees 
arched overhead and the turf was green be- 
neath their feet, and await a troop of jolly 
hunters with the free-living Lord Montjoy 
at their head, and think their scarlet coats 
and their ‘ Hark forward !’ beautiful, because 
the little lad, the darling grandson, clapped 
his hands, and shouted for joy at the sight.” 
—pp. 43, 45. 


And again— 


“We need neither organs nor minster- 
churches to make our service acceptable to 
God. The green trees in this wood in sum- 
mer, and the bare branches in winter, have 
been a temple to me for these eighty years. 
There have often been times when the wind 
and the little birds have been to me preach- 
ers and singers. A woodman, Gabriel, cught 
to be a pious man, for he has God's works 
always around him; he has room for good 
thoughts if he will but let them have their 
way. And this I tell thee, Gabriel — and I 
was not born yesterday—that if a man, or a 
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lad either—for this was my experience when 
I was very young — will open his soul to 
good thoughts in a wood, they will fill it to 
overflowing, and with them will come such 
a gladness as will make him sing for joy. I 
have sung many a time for joy, I have been 
so wondrously happy in the woods. Thou 
wilt be a woodman, Gabriel, and thou wilt 
live in the cottage that I built. I built it 
strong and comfortable, as a fit dwelling for 
a God-fearing man who wishes to do his 
duty ; for God loves work well done. I built 
it in the fear of Gud for thy father and for 
thee. It will last more than thy time, Ga- 
briel, for its timber is sound as an acorn. 
Love God, my lad, honour thy parents, and 
live creditably in the house that I built for 
thee! Remember my words: let the house 
which I built for thee be like the great woods 
—an acceptable and fitting temple for thy 
Maker’s worship.”—pp. 46, 47. 


Our American sisters are not behind- 
hand in this department of literary 
labour. Miss Warner, better known 
by her assumed name of Elizabeth 
Wetherell, has projected a series of 
narratives, which purport to be the 
favourite story-books in Ellen Mont- 
gomery’s bookcase. All readers of 
the ** Wide, Wide World ”—and what 
young person has not read it ?—will 
remember its sweet little heroine. ‘The 
first volume in Ellen Montgomery’s 
bookcase has appeared. ‘ Mr. Ruther- 
ford’s Children ’’* is a very childish 
story, but narrated with much of its 
author’s happiest manner. Still we 
have to complain of the same excessive 
pettiness and tiresome detail, so appa- 
rent in ** Queechy”’ and the * Wide, 
Wide World;” but, like these works 
also, it contains one or two poetic 
gems. We would especially refer to 
the beautiful hymn for children, at 
page 184, in the volume before us. 

Another American lady claims our 
favourable notice. Mrs. Judson, a 
well-known contributor to the periodi- 
eal literature of her country, under 
the assumed name of Fanny Forrester, 
has been introduced to us by the pub- 
lication in England of her “ Records 
of Alderbrook.”t The writer of these 
chronicles of her native village pos- 
sesses, if we may judge from the work 
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before us, much deep, earnest feeling. 
Her pictures of American manners 
can scarcely fail to interest ; but her 
narratives are fitted for a more re- 
flecting age than that of childhood. 

The “ Library for Young People,” 
which the Messrs. Chambers, with 
their wonted enlightened liberality, 
have issued at so small a price as to 
be accessible to all classes, contains 
many volumes of good and pleasant 
reading for little folks, It is almost 
invidious to single out a few from 
among the many safe and interesting 
books which it includes. We shall, 
however, give, as our own favourites, 
in addition to the *¢ Steadfast Gabriel” 
already mentioned, ** Alfred in India,” 
«True Heroism,” ‘ Moral Courage,” 
**Clever Boys,” and a very pleasing 
collection of juvenile ‘* Poems.” Little 
boys and girls, too, will find their 
modes of entertainment much ex- 
tended by the suggestions given in 
‘*¢ Fireside Amusements.” 

«* Duty and Affection” in this series, 
is a translation from the German of 
Gustav Nieritz. The same narrative 
has been rendered into English by an- 
other hand; and in either garb, the 
adventures of the ‘* Little Drummer”f 
are both interesting and instructive. 
Napoleon’s army, marching across Eu- 
rope, to the invasion of Russia, is 
quartered upon the humble citizens of 
the towns and villages which lay en 
route. Great hardships were inflicted 
on the peaceful people by the reckless 
soldiery so unceremoniously intruded 
upon their hospitality. An assault is 
made on a ruffianly soldier, by his en- 
tertainer, a German saddler. To save 
the life of his father, perilled by this 
infringement of martial law, the sad- 
dler’s son enlists in the regiment as a 
drummer. The sad experiences of the 
young Augustus in that terrible cam- 
paign, and the subsequent retreat from 
Moscow, are vividly described. The 
reader is admitted, as it were, behind 
the battle scenes. To the pomp and 


circumstance of glorious war, succeed 
the fearful field of carnage, when the 
The groans of the 


combat is over. 






* “Mr, Rutherford’s Children.” By the Author of the “* Wide, Wide World,” “ Queechy,” 
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dying, the torments of the wounded, 
the sorrows and sufferings endured by 
the inoffensive population — all are 
powerfully depicted. We shudder as 
we read, and almost turn to listen for 
the sound of the cannon from the 
banks of the Danube. 

Chambers’s Library for Young 


People” contains a Juvenile History of 


England, and also, a History of Scot- 
land. These books are, like everything 
else that issues from the press of the 
Messrs. Chambers, well intended and 
well executed; but we could desire 


that they possessed a little more of 


that picturesqueness which none in the 
world can better appreciate than the 
author of ‘* The History of the °45.” 


We wish Mr. Robert Chambers himself 


would do for little children what he has 
so charmingly done for the adult readers 
of his own country’s history. Sir Walter 
Scott’s “* Tales of a Grandfather,” and 
Mrs. Markham’s histories of England 
and France, have always appeared to 
us models of excellence in this depart- 
ment. In introducing to the young 
this most delightful study, we should 
expressly aim at picturesque effect. 
If the imagination can once be ex- 
cited ; and the events and actors of a 
remote age be vividly brought before 
the learner, they will never be forgot- 
ten. The mind will be stored with 
rich material for future use; the me- 
mory most happily exercised; while 
the deeper lessons of history will as- 
sume a reality, and come home to the 
mind and conscience of the very 
youngest student with a force which 
no bare recital of facts, with moral 
reflections duly subjoined thereto, could 
possibly effect. 

We could not give a better illustra- 
tion of the foolish fashion of appending 
dry, moral declamation to the conclu- 
sion of historical narrative, than by 
citing some examples from a very well 
intended and beautifully got up book, 
which is entirely spoiled by these exe- 
crable addenda, ‘The “Scripture His- 
tory for Youth” * has some very attrac- 
tive engravings. But how unlike the 
simple, noble language of the Bible is 
the inflated style in which Bible nar- 
ratives are here conveyed! What 

outhful student would pause to profit 
y the lesson drawn from the history 
of Absalom ?— 


* “Tallis’s Mlustrated Scripture History for the Improvement of Youth.” By the Editor 
of “ Sturm’s Family Devotions.” John Tallis and Co,, London and New York. 
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“This recital ought to make a deep im- 
pression on juvenile readers. They cannot 
sin without not only exposing themselves to 
pain and punishment, but, consequent on 
their suffering, their parents are doomed to 
the bitterest anguish kindly hearts can 
know.” 


Again, in the history of Moses— 


“ Let the young reader deeply reflect on 
this.” (We question whether any young 
reader, however reflective, will derive much 
intelligible instruction from the follow- 
ing:—) ‘“ Hasheaparent? That parent is 
to him a Moses, to lead him from the swad- 
dling clothes of infancy to the freedom which 
he may claim in maturer years ; from a state 
of helpless weakness, towards that situation 
of trust which he is eventually to fill. If 
the kindly, anxious efforts to bring him for- 
ward meet with a thankless return, in the 
fullness of time the refractory youth (like 
the sinful Jews), when the grave has closed 
over his friend, will, with poignant anguish, 
mourn his loss with unavailing tears.” 


To the “Scripture Natural History 
for Youth,” of the same writer, our 
remarks equally apply. The design is 
good; the engravings excellent; the 
style of the descriptive letter-press in- 
flated and full of bombastic insignifi- 
cance; yet, amid a mass of lengthy 
words and intricate sentences, some 
desirable information lies hidden. 

After all, this class of books scarcely 
comes within the range of our present 
purpose. They are books rather of 
edification than of pleasure. Not that 
our pleasure-books are to be deemed 
uninstructive. Far otherwise. That in- 
direct nutrimentwhich we unconsciously 
imbibe, the healthful influences of free 
air, sunshine, and genial mirth, con- 
tribute to the perfect growth of the 
man, as much as do the more conscious 
elements of bodily sustenance. A pro- 
found observer has asserted, that the 
destinies of a people are more in- 
fluenced by their ballads than by their 
laws ; and, if the child be truly father 
to the man, we would look for a wiser, 
benigner, and more genial manhood, 
from among those whose tastes, fancies, 
and feelings had been exercised in 
childhood, and their young imagina. 
tions preoccupied by a pure, graceful, 
and varied literature. 

We had almost passed over in si- 
lence some very small, very cheap, and 
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very charming story-books for “*Sum- and happy pastime from some or all of 
mer Days and Winter Nights.”* the books we have indicated as de- 
We cannot commend them too highly. sirable companions for their leisure 
But space will not permit; and with a hours, in bright summer days, or pre- 
salutary consciousness that, after all, sent winter nights, we turn from our 
there are other subjects of criticism and __library-table, reluctantly leaving many 
discussion demanding the attention of | works unnoticed, which do not merit 
our readers, of at least equal impor- such uncourteous treatment at our 
tance, and certainly not of less interest, hands, And, for the intellectual re- 
we must refrain from carrying our past so far set forth for our young 
notices of children’s books to any friends, we shall only add— 
eater length on this occasion, Wish- “Gena ete eden ie, 

ing our young readers much innocent And health on both." 





BLANCHE—A POEM. 
BY THE LATE J. DE JEAN FRAZER. 


Frazer, author of the following remarkable poem, was one of the Irishmen of 
genius warmed into the noblear dour of song by the ignoble heats of 1848, and 
the previous years of agitation. When Mitchell issued the first number of his 
United Irishman, the generous spirit of Mangan kindled with the contagion. Ifa 
poet so high ashe suffered himself to be rapt into the delusive visions of that vain 

ear, what large excuses must we make for Frazer, who, with all his fine qua- 
lities, compassed only strains of a mood so much less lofty? Perhaps, however, 
instead of making excuses for the men who in those years dignified disaffection by 
their genius, we would render a better service to society by fixing attention on the 
fact, that if the poetry of a country express the intimate convictions of its people, the 
soul of Ireland at that time showed itself to be alienated from almost every tie that 
wise men would desire to see it most intimately allied with. Ifwe except the 
author of the manly and philosophic expostulations of ** Menenius,” whose elo- 
quent periods sometimes realised poetic effects in prose, there was scarce a man 
of the ability to clothe noble thoughts in harmonious language throughout Ireland 
at that time, ready to make the Muse the handmaid of established authority. 
That such a man as Frazer should have been left to wear out his life in the bit- 
terness of an ultra-republican hostility to the owners of property and the consti- 
tuted governors of his native land, gives reason to suspect that the then heads and 
guardians of society had left many “things undone which they ought to have done 
to set themselves right in the eyes and hearts of the people. If ‘Frazer had been 
a vulgar polemic, hating the gentry because they go to church, and detesting 
English rule because England i is a Protestant country, but ready to become the 
villein of an orthodox feudal nobility, and the provincial of a converted dominant 
state, his angry grandeurs and passions of freedom would go for nothing, however 
melodiously or vigorously worded. But Frazer was a Protestant, and the de- 
scendant, as his name testifies, of Huguenots and Scots, and wrote with a sincere 
and direct hostility to the English interest in Ireland. It would appear as if 
some early recollection of violence or oppression had exasperated him into a 
resentful animosity against the smaller class of gentry, who in his youthful days 
were so much more numerous, and so much less useful in their station than they 
now are. They, indeed, have suffered the double penalty of popular estrange- 
ment and of imperial desertion. Guarantees, as they were taught to suppose 
themselves, of the stability of the empire, they were turned into money, when the 






* “ Stories for Summer Days and Winter Nights.” Little Story-books. London: Groom- 
bridge and Sons. 1853. 
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day of need came, as mercilessly as if they had been guarantees in the stores of 
the pawnbroker. Frazer is dead and gone, and the class by whose faults he and 
men like him were revolted from the cause of common sense and public order, bas 
also in a great measure disappeared. But the spirit of song survives ; and not only 
here, but in the land of the kindly Scot,—that has sent out the progenitors of 
Frazer, and of many a good man more, to preserve the flame of mental inde- 
pendence among a people too prone to the indolence of thinking by proxy,—sur- 
vives also the spirit of a resolute nationality, which will again and again speak 
through the lips of poets, and enrich the literature, while it consolidates the 
power, and succours the loyalty of the empire. 

The poem which we subjoin is one of those left by Frazer in manuscript. 
Like most of his other lengthy pieces, it wants consecutiveness, but is full of 
feeling and picturesque power. Frazer was from the neighbourhood of Birr. 
As a specimen of the Ormond-man’s genius, coloured as its effusions are by 
the complexion of his native district, we extract from the little volume of his 





poems, published in his lifetime,* the characteristic ballad of 


CLONDALLAGH. 


* Are the orchards of Scurragh 

With apples still bending ? 

Are the wheat-ridge and furrow 
On Cappaghneale blending ? 

Let them bend—let them blend !— 
Be they fruitful or fallow, 

A far dearer old friend 
Is the bog of Clondallagh ! 


“ Fair Birr of the fountains, 

Thy forest and river 
And miniature mountains 

Seem around me for ever; 
But they cast from the past 

No home memories to hallow 
My heart to the last, 

Like the bog of Clondallagh! 


“ How sweet was my dreaming 

By Brosna’s bright water ; 
While it dashed away, seeming 

A mountain’s young daughter ! 
Yet to roam with its foam, 

By the deep reach, or shallow— 
Made but brighter at home 

The turf fires from Clondallagh ! 


“ Tf whole days of a childhood 

More mournful than merry, 

I sought thro’ the wild wood 
Young bird or ripe berry ; 

Some odd sprite, or quaint knight, 
Some Sinbad, or Abdallah, 

Was my chase by the light 
Of bog fir from Clondallagh ! 


“There the wild duck and plover 
Have felt me a prowler 
On their thin rushy cover, 
More fatal than fowler ; 
And regret sways me yet, 
For the crash on the callow; 
When the matched hurlers met 
On the plains of Clondallagh! 


* Dublin: J. McGlashan. 


“ Yea, simply to measure 

The moss with a soundless 
Quick step, was a pleasure 

Strange, stirring, and boundless ; 
For its spring seemed to fling 

Up my foot, and to hallow 
My spirit with wing 

O’er the sward of Clondallagh ! 


** But alas! in the season 
Of blossoming gladness, 
May be strewed over reason 
tank seeds of vain sadness! 
While a wild, wayward child, 
With my young heart all callow, 
It was warmed and beguiled 
By dear Jane of Clondallagh ! 


‘On the form with her seated, 
No urchin dare press on 
My place, while she cheated 
Me into my lesson ! 

But soon came a fond claim 
From a lover to hallow 

His hearth with a dame— 
In my Jane of Clondallagh ! 


“* When the altar had risen, 
From Jane to divide me. 
I seemed in a prison, 
Tho’ she still was beside me ; 
And I knew more the true, 
From the love, false or shallow, 
The farther I flew, 
From that bride, and Clondallagh! 


“ From the toils of the city, 
My fancy long bore me, 
To sue her to pity 
The fate she brought o’er me! 
And the dream, wood and stream, 
The green fields and the fallow, 
Still return, like a beam 
From dear Jane of Clondallagh !” 





1851. 
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We can understand the feeling of the old Irish bard who celebrates the praises 
of the “swampy, streamy, and irriguous” borders of some such loved locality 
in one of the pieces collected, we believe, by Hardiman. Clondallagh is, on 
the whole, the happiest of Frazer’s efforts; and it is not surprising that a man 
capable of so much excellence should have enjoyed the friendship and conversa- 
tion of persons of station and accomplishments, although himself occupied in 
handicraft. Frazer was a cabinetmaker, and a steady and unassuming work- 
man, but suffered from chronic ill-health, which ultimately incapacitated him 
for profitable employment. After his death, notwithstanding many claims for 
testimonials to the memories of recently-deceased illustrious men, a respectable 
collection was formed for objects which must have been very near and dear to 
the poor fellow in his last days. We hear that a new edition of his poems is about 
to be published, the profits of which are destined for the same purpose. Wishing 
every success to the generous undertaking, we close this imperfect notice of one 
who emphatically was born with the curse of Swift upon him; but we do so with 
so little of literary superstition, that we trust we shall often again have to com- 
memorate — not after death, but during prosperous and splendid lives — many 
others who, like Frazer, have been born ‘ Irishmen, and men of genius.” 


I. 

Come forth—the dew, like seeds of light, 
By angels broadcast in the night, 
To universal glance and gleam, 
Has budded in the morning beam ; 
In green-and-silver hawthorns gay 

~ Their summer revels hold, 
As if they came of age to-day, 

The heirs of wealth untold; 
And youthful meadows, tho’ they be 
Even yet in their minority, 

Swayed by a gallant rivalry, 

“Are pranked in green-and-gold. 
Oh! would the season ne’er seal up 
The hawthorn bloom and buttercup ; 


, 
How wan were artborn, garden bowers, 


5 


To nature’s nursery of wild flowers ! 


II. 
If sunny day, 
As gossips say, 
Foretoken wedded bliss ; 
No happier life 
Enshrines a wife, 
Than waits tle gentle bride of this. 
But time and truth will falsify 
The promise of it’s glowing sky ; 
And, tested by life’s every hour, 
The sunshine may as well be shower ; 
To her, whose flaunting bridal train 
Is wending from our grey old fane. 


III. 

What triumph swells the bridegroom’s brow ?— 
What grief o’erwhelms the bride ? 

The blooming and the blasted bough 
In unity, yet unallied— 
Estrangement cannot help or hide ! 

The ring, the ritual, and the vow 

Are chains no less than chaplets now ; 

Chaplets or chains, that will allow 


No severance—yet divide, 
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And drive with latent power apart, 
Like chymic forces, heart from heart ! 
The victor and the victim close 

The war of wooing, deeper foes— 

So visibly, intensely rife, 

With elements and threats of strife, 
The feeling o’er their features spread, 
In utter darkness might be read ! 
Alas! for both—but if the pain 

Of triumph won, yet won in vain, 

Can burn, and not consume, the brain, 
The bride ’s the happier of the twain ; 
Albeit her young love-dream be gone, 
Of two fond spirits fused to one ; 

And her repelling bridal seemed 

A mockery of the dream she dreamed. 


IV. 

It was a mockery to her heart, 

A sarcasm to her eye, 
A monster form, in every part, 

Misshapen and awry. 
She, who had brooded, like a dove 
O’er it’s first eggs, on dreams of love ; 
Wondering what bliss, to be revealed, 
In those sweet visions lay concealed ; 
And more absorbed, as seemed the dear 
Desired revealment brought more near : 
She, taking for her wedded lord 
A loathed caitiff, now abhorred— 
Whose sullying hand would freely fold 
Her form with worms, to gain her gold ; 
Tho’ now her form, in waves of flame, 
Sent sensual passion thro’ his frame ! 
His brethren, set, like band of spies, 
To note some treason in her eyes ! 
Her sire, like sentry, vexed with doubt 
If captive truth might not rush out ! 
A vulgar crowd—that, like a flood, 
Inched on, and on, to where she stood; 
Fastening a gaze, like barbéd dart, 
In the wrung vitals of her heart ! 
While wealthier groups her visage took, 
And studied, as a mystic book ; — 
Whereof one open page—the past— 
Were certain index to the last! 
No soothing pity for a doom, 
More dreadful than an early tomb ! 
No merry glance, no grasp of hand, 
No joyous greeting, arch or bland, 
No whispered jest, no timely prank, 
But mutterings low, or faces blank, 
Or smiles, more dismal still to see, 
They were so full of mystery— 
But mystery she could well explain, 
From records on her heart and brain! 
A reverend pastor bent by age, 
With voice that faltered o’er the page ; 
And eye that trembled less with years 
Than with the stealthy gush of tears ! 
No blessing of spontaneous flow ! 
No prayer the ritual could not show! 
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No wishing to the bridal band 
Days long and happy in the land! 
No blending, as his wont to blend, 
With every bridal group—a friend | 
But hurried steps, as if to shun 


, . * ‘The evil work his words had done ; 
Pet Or hide prophetic consciousness, 
* His prayer might ban, and would not bless! 


All was a mockery, keen and cold, 
Of. what her fond young heart foretold. 


ve 
The wealthier groups, the vulgar crowd, 
The hoary priest, infirm and bowed, 

We saw around a gloomier spot, 

Nor marvel it was unforgot, 

Now, when O’Donnel stood beside 

Poor Blanche, his sorrow-shrunken bride ; 
And her large tears, like glistening rain, 
Speckled the flags of our old fane. 





VI. 





Twas Autumn—and at evening hour, 
Huge clouds on clouds involved and wild, 
Mixed with red bursts of sunny power, 
Along the western sky were piled ; 
And as, with still-ascending aim, 
Their brightening, kindling summits curled ; 
They looked the volumed smoke and flame, 
From some condemned and burning world: 
There gazed a youth at sunset then, 
Who never saw sunrise again. 


vu. 


At noon of night with thunder-shout, 
And lightning glance, the storm broke out ; 
But silence, in its empty breast, 
O’er and again the shout suppressed ; 
And darkness, like a dead expanse 
Of water, closed upon the glance ; 
Yet earth and air, from clod to cloud, 
Before its dangerous advent bowed : 
Still was the elemental fray 
A frontier battle far away ; 
But ere the transit of an hour, 
Gathering its vast reserves of power, 
Continuous flame, and blast, and shower— 
In rapid march, without a stage, 
It came—a conqueror’s war to wage. 
- Away, away, to fragments torn, 
The forest’s leafy roof was borne ; \ 
From misty highland, haunt, and home, 
Rushed the swoll’n floods in sheeted foam ; 
As in the glorious olden years, 
Swept down our mustered mountaineers : 
And still the tempest nearer came, 
Crash heaped on crash, flame linked to flame— 
Till o’er our ancient fane it broke ; 
As if unto the dead, who lay 
Around its shuddering walls, it spoke 
The summons of the judgment day ; 
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Causing each corse to leave’ its bed, 
In that encampment of the dead : 
Then, it would seem, the buried stepped 
From grave, sarcophagus, and tomb : 
So spectrally the headstones leaped, 
In generations, from the gloom, 
To be in gulf of darkness swallowed ; 
While others to the same black doom, 
Upstarted in the flash that followed : 
At length an overpowering peal 
Swelled out, as if with armed heel, 
Whole hosts of marching angels o’er 
The arch-span of creation trod ; 
Mid vivid lightnings, shot before, 
With loud, reverberated roar, 
From the red chariot-wheels of God. 


VIII. 
The youth who watched the tempest cloud 
At eve, lay in the graveyard now ; 
Beneath the tempest in his shroud, 
With riven brain, and shattered brow. 
His shroud, the naked coffin shell, 
And gory garb in which he fell! 
Of mourning trappings, hearse and steed, 
Sad hearts—strong arms had met the need; 
For under banner, flag, or plume, 
Ne’er went a worthier to the tomb: 
Yon eager crowds around were grouped ; 
While yon grey pastor, worn and stooped, 
Read, by a bogwood flambeau’s light 
And memory’s torch, the funeral rite : 
From hollow earth, to booming air, 
Sepulchrally went up the prayer; 
And seemed the elements at once, 
With quick and dead to make response, 
Lengthened away, as sunk and rose 
The pealing cadence to a close : 
Deep was the grief, the feeling strong, 
And sad the struggle of the throng ; 
To do some last and kindly deed 
(The kindlier that he took no heed), 
Or catch a coffin glimpse—to be 
Last sight of him; it shook their creed 
To think they never more would see, 
In time, or in eternity. 
Some climbed the elms—some took for stalls 
The ivy of the old church walls, 
Startling the roosted birds, to scorch 
Their wings against the bogwood torch : 
Some mounted tombs—some, urns—some leant 
From window slab’and monument ;* 
Some to the deep door-mouldings clung, 
And some astride the headstones sprung ; 
None deeming it or wrong or rash, 
‘To bide the shower or front the flash ; 
So far all self-regard had fled, 
From earnest sorrow for the dead : 
His was no pompous resting place 
Among the mouldered of his race : 
Not one of all his name or blood 
Around his nameless coffin stood ; 
VOL. XLIII,—NO. CCLIIN. 
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Yet breaths were held, and brows were bare, 
In spots where none could hear the prayer ; 
And o’er him fell the purest tears 
Which moistened that churchyard for years ; 
Nor few the eyes no grief could dim, 
For kith, or kindred, w ept | for him ; 
To some, in very zeal of grief, 
To dare the lightning seemed relief; 
All tarried, till a greensward vest 
Was cut, and fashioned to his breast ; 
And the spent flambeau’s flickering glare 
Passed, like its spirit, into air: 
The tones were soft, the words were few, 
And slow the steps, as they withdrew ; 
And sadness circled many a hearth, 

In full and silent tide, 
As ifa son had gone from earth, 

In that loved suicide. 


IX. 
Alas! for virtue, as for vice! 
Let earth be turned and tried— 
Content was not in paradise ; 
How can it be outside? 
Save in that little, creek-like spot, 
The churchyard, where time’s ocean wave 
Gathers our drifting wrecks to rot— 
The Eden of the grave. 
Content is there (albeit for whom 
Is happy written on the tomb ?) 
Content so tranquil, throbless, deep, 
No lip can smile, no eye can weep— 
There weariness forgets its task— 
There falls the sceptre, scroll, and mask, 
From monarch, sage, and mummer— 
There none uplifts the head, to ask 
The news of last new-comer. 
There, tho’ the elm above the bier 
Mocks the brief term of man’s career, 
Disgusted at all earthly lore, 
The intellect will learn no more ; 
And passion, pleasure, pain, impress 
No dream upon his nothingness : 
Oh! marvel not if thoughts like these, 
Which visit our calm reveries, 
Burst from the agonising breast, 
Like sparks trom furnace flame ; 
When, in despair of being blest, 
The heart’s roused instinct makes for rest, 
Tho’ death should be its name. 


Si 
His lineage flowed thro’ many a stock, 
Set in the land, like mossgrown rock ; 
Who won of yore, by hand on hilt, 
By courtier’s craft, or plunderer’s guilt— 
And held, as scarce sufficient spoil, 
The trodde *n serfs, and teeming soil : 
But, measured with his caste and kin, 
He walked among the goaded poor ; 
Welcome as pardon after sin— 
He was the sunbeam on the floor, 
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That thro’ a chink its way could win, 
And brighten all it reached within : 

Yet of their suffrage less he won, 

By aught he did, or left undone— 
Than by the wish to help, or heal, 

Not even his deeds could all reveal ; 
Tho’ unallayed he left no woe, 

From heavenly bolt or human blow— 
They loved him, not for lack of pride 
(His haughty mien the haughty tried)— 
But that, with them, he smiled or sighed, 
Nor felt he laid his rank aside : 

They loved him, for o’erflowing zest, 

In granny’s song and grey-beard’s jest— 
For ready wit, for playful glance, 

For truthful humour in the dance— 
For casting, at their Sabbath goals, 

The weekly harness from their souls ; 
*Till to some present sportive winds 
Went past and future from their minds ; 
Then he was serious in a trice, 

If weighty question claimed advice ; 
And his reproof but taught in love, 
Tho’ full and big as boxer’s glove. 

In youthful sports, the youthful said, 
The wildest freaks were those he led ; 
When men were tested—field, or flood, 
Merged was all deference to his blood, 
In independent brotherhood, 

Because of his surpassing charm 

Of fleetest foot and strongest arm. 

Oh! did that noble youth require 

‘True hearts to guide him—foam or fire— 
Few were the cabins that would then 
From bed and board not miss the men. 
Yet never did his footsteps fall 

In hut more grateful than in hall ; 

The field flower in the greenhouse threw 
A richer scent and deeper hue: 

At ball, or banquet, church, or chase, 
He added lustre to his race ; 

And if reverting, in his turn, 

For honour to ancestral urn, 

»T was an instinctive glance to shape 
His mood to onset, not escape. 

True, he had friends, who sneered and blamed 
(Ay, hearts he won, and never claimed) ; 
True, he had foes (ay, brutes he tamed, 
Or sordid churls his spirit shamed). 

Our passions render life no less 

Than journey thro’ a wilderness ; 
Where every tone, in turn, is heard, 
From howl of beast to hymn of bird ; 
But if his way at times be missed, 

The serpent at him seldom hissed, 

Tho’ every heart hath cell, or cells, 

In which a sleeping serpent dwells. 

In sooth, he won among his peers 

1 : 

The warmest hands, the heartiest cheers, 
Tho’ conqueror in their own careers ; 
And his was dearest of dear names 

To constellations of fair dames. 
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Alas! that earth no rarer prize 

Had, in the maiden Blanche’s eyes! 
Alas! in his, no bliss above 

The boon it granted—Blanche’s love ! 


xI. 


The wizard grief has wrought a change, 
On stricken Blanche, as sad, as strange, 
And more enduring, than is seen 
On snowy waste from meadow green ; 
Her foot hi as lost its speed and spring 
Her spirit is a lone ly thing ; 
A Crusoe, captive to the main, 
That cannot see across the chain. 
But once, her form, ’twere scarce too bold 
To say, was made in heavenly mould ; 
The moulder mingling with the clay 
The liquid light that round him lay : 
Or that her soul's inherent love 
Was vague tradition from above. 
Dim legends of its land of birth 

A lulling angel taught her, 
As down for fosterage to earth 

In infancy he brought her. 
A queenly mien, a pee rless shi ape ; 
Long hair, as rich as clustered grape ; 
An eye of sunbeam fallen asleep 
In caverned fountain, dark and dee Dp; 
A blush and smile like sudden spray 
From wave of fondness burst away ; 
These, and a something more divine 
Than dwells in sh: ape, or light, or line— 
An essence, mastery in design 
Can oft confer, but ne’er define ; ; 
These challenged back to fixed surprise 
The eye of strange r, wild or wise. 
How deep was then the charm they felt 
Who in her thrilling presence dwelt— 
Who saw the warm imaginings 

Gush from her heart in ceasless flow, 
And, like the Arctic boiling springs, 

‘0 er her chaste life the se smbla ince throw 

Of inner fire and outer snow ; 
And knew her guiltiest wish to heaven 
Might soar, uncensured or forgiven, 
Asa light cloud that strays on high, 
But shades not earth, nor stains the sky! 
Still, friends, familiar and most free 
With her young heart's deep melody, 
As with a lute’s their master-skill 
To wondrous sweetness woke at will, 
Were oft amazed at some rich tone— 
Some modulation long unknown ; 
A random touch, that roamed about 
Her heart's recesses, had brought out, 
To mingle with each after strain, 
And never be forgot again. 
But, by some weird, clairvoy ant spell, 
Young Bryan learned her spirit well, 
While looking i in her timid eyes 
At the mute hour of love's sunrise ; 
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When passions all-informing ray 
Its luminous excitement stole 
Into the early thoughts that lay 
Like dews upon her soul : 
Still more, when love’s o’erpowering noon 
Impelled her, as voluptuous June 
Impels the mating dove 
To bless him with the murmured boon— 
Revealment of her love. 


xi. 


’Tis, sooth, as strange that well we know, 
By formless but unfailing token, 
Flashed into memory, friend or foe, 
Ere arm be raised or word be spoken. 
Among a thousand hearts and hands, 
The sole attraction, there he stands ; 
For whom a passion must be nursed, 
Extreme and quenchless from the first : 
So stood O'Donnel, boding crime 
To one, or both before its time. 
When first his presence, like a blight, 
Fell black on Bryan’s soul and sight, 
From eye to eye a message passed, 
Of mortal hatred to the last. 
The strife (as such hath ever been) 
Was sad to Blanche, who moved between. 


XIII. 

The holy well, a woman's love, 

Has furnished many a fatal draft ; 
But none of maddening strength above 

The measure Bryan quafled. 
He knew that Blanche not even in prayer 
Would seek a heaven he could not share ; 
He on her faith his life would pledge 
Against a berry of the hedge ; 
Yet if on earth lived none to vie, 
He would have dreaded sea and sky; 
Come weal or woe their hearts to cross, 
Sure of her love, he feared her loss ; 
And when a suitor’s startling claim 
Was uttered with O’Donnel’s name, 
The fiery hatred, fully nursed, 
In open armed defiance burst ; 
And these fierce terms the gauntlet bore, 
He cursed for not demanding more: 
*¢ By written scroll, by words aloud, 
Thy daring suit be disavowed ; 
And Coward stamped upon thy brow, 
Or mortal combat here—and now.” 
But cool O'Donnel mocked his ire ; 
He held, in Blanche’s huxtering sire, 
A surer brand than steel or fire : 
By that the field he fought and won. 

«‘ Bryan,” the sordid father cried, 
«‘ Thou art a landless younger son ; 
Not thine, or Blanche’s will, be done— 

Give place and stand aside. 
Her dowry may a jointure claim 
Thou canst not settle on thy dame ; 
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So shall no bride or bridal dower 

Be found by thee in Blanche’s bower.” 
Oh! that the suit decided then 

Had never been renewed again. 


XIV. 


A tempest-cloud at twilight hour 
The western sky was climbing ; 


=? 


Thro’ russet brake and molting bower 

On went the mill-stream, chiming 
It’s one low ballad, ne’er begun 
“Till sluice was shut and labour done: 
The rude thatched mill to poet’s dream 
Might seem as ancient as the stream ; 
Or lightly he might question whether 
*Twas God or man wed them together. 
Along that stream had Bryan oft 

To Blanche’s heart appealed ; 

And there—so spiritually soft, 
It seemed a message from aloft— 

Was Blanche’s love revealed ; 
(Oh! who forgets, till he lies cold, 
Where first a maiden’s love is told) ; 
And there they now had met, to sever, 
Or mingle life and love, for ever. 


XV. 
"T were vain from minstrel to require 
A passage which defies the lyre ; 
That passage—when their bosoms, crazed 
By passions pent up and intense, 
Found, for a precious moment, raised 
The floodgates of love’s eloquence. 
The very air (that ne’er conceals 
A secret upon which it steals) 
A reverend veil of silence cast 
O’er all the touching scene that passed, 
Save that * he urged her moral right 
To bless herself and him by flight ; 
That thus her love should be outspoken— 
Thus the detested banns be broken— 
Else he might stray so dark a track 
Not even her love could light him back.” 
And Blanche, with less of words than tears, 
Replied, * she would resist for years, 
With solemn, sworn resolve, to fill 
No bridal bond against her will— 
But never would desert her sire: 
That he must die, like other men, 
And all her Bryan should require 
Devoted Blanche would grant him then.” 
But Bryan’s was a breast of flame, 
No outer force could quench or tame ; 
Without a crater of escape, 
Its force to spend, its course to shape. 
Awhile it shook him with the throe 
And heave of hidden lava-flow ; 
Then settled back all calm, like pool 
Of molten ore, but not to cool. 
And arm-in-arm their path they kept— 
The man was mute, the maiden wept. 
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The parting moment came at last— 

For him too slow, for her too fast ; 

He hoped, he hoped, the conquering spell 

Might yet be in the word ‘ Farewell.” 

God of the world, he hoped in vain— 
The fatal word was spoken ; 

They parted—he, with blasted brain— 
She, haply worse—heart-broken ! 


XVI. 


That night a shot disturbed our town, 
As if a bolt from heaven came down; 
Albeit it scarcely would have stirred 
The caution of a slumbering bird; 
And yet it seemed as sharp and clear 
To folks afar as neighbours near : 

Ere spread it’s smoke or echo died 
Was Bryan named a suicide. 

Quick were the gatherings—to and fro 
A mystery went, all seemed to know ; 
But all essayed to blink the tale ; 

His kindred raised no funeral wail, 
Lest wretches, for some wretched gains, 
Might desecrate his dear remains. 
Without one token of his state, 

Came forth he from his father’s gate ; 
By stealth, but not in secret, went 

To strangers for a tenement ; 

And only by a menial’s eyes, 

His father knoweth where he lies! 


Peace to his slumbers of the grave, 
If shelter be the best it gave. 


XVII. 
Time rolled—O’Donnel’s suit prevailed, 
But deem not Blanche’s fealty failed. 
What recked she now what bolt might burst ?— 
Her morbid heart had known the worst. 
Perchance she sought in wedded woe 
Meet penance she should undergo ; 
Or (were the riddle better read) 
To sleep the sooner with the dead. 
One fearful pause her footstep gave, 
As passed her bridal by his grave. 
What wedded bliss, let gossips say, 
Bodeth her sunny wedding day. 
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Mr. WatteEr’s poems claim more than 
a passing notice at our hands. Inde- 
pendently of the author having been 
so old and favourite a contributor to 
these pages (which ought, perhaps, ra- 
ther to seal our lips), there is this re- 
markable about him—that his case 
forms one of the extremely rare ex- 
ceptions to the general rule which 
precludes to the Irishman writing and 
publishing in his own country, the meed 
of celebrity. He has dared to court 
success without expatriating himself to 
win it. He has wonit, and thus set 
an example which we earnestly hope 
to see followed by many another Irish. 
man in the manly and persevering 
spirit so creditably conspicuous in this 
instance. By long and untiring efforts, 
extending throughout the entire life of 
this Magazine, he has contrived (in the 
midst of avocations connected with the 
honourable and arduous profession 
which he has never for a moment ne- 
glected) to elaborate a style so pecu- 
liarly his own, as to be recognised at 
once by an entire class of readers, who 
now demand their supply at his hands, 
and will not be satisfied unless they 
receive it. ‘To have achieved this, 
we repeat, is to have done much— 
to have done it in the face of the dis- 


couragement to the home-production of 


literature everywhere staring him in 
the face, is a triumph, in the first in- 
stance, to the letters of Ireland and 
those who support them, but to himself 
also in no slight degree, as it affords 
the proof that the material existed 
within him which could change the 
course of an established current, and 
make what he had to stem at first, flow 
with him, and bear him along with it 
at last. 

In the mixed materials of which 
the bulk of the ‘‘Slingsby Papers” 
is composed, we do not hesitate for 
a moment to fix upon the poetical 
element as that which has obtained 
for them the greatest share of public 
favour. No doubt, the peculiar pensive 
Christianity which breathed through 
the connecting prose, was a link which 


set off the gems to the utmost. There 
is, we admit, a harmony between what 
is prose and what is verse in these 
pieces which reflects the lustre of the 
one upon the other so as manifestly to 
enhance the general effect. We do not 
attempt to deny this; but at the same 
time we as clearly see that if cither is 
to stand separate, it is the poetry which 
will retain its brilliancy, while the dia- 
logue will lose more or less of its charm 
by being deprived of the sparkle it de- 
rived mainly from reflection, And 
hence it is a judicious thing, as well 
asa boon to the public, to have col- 
lected these gems out of their setting, 
and thrown them together along with 
others which have never seen the light, 
thus enabling us to view them all at 
once, and in aheap, as it were, so that 
we may form on adequate grounds an 
opinion upon the claims of the author 
to that noble — might we not say, sa- 
cred ?—designation of Poet. 

A poet! How much is conveyed in 
the word! How vast the requirements 
of that simple substantive !— 


“To stir the wells of feeling to their source, 
To agitate and soothe, gladden and grieve— 
To be to human souls what winds of heaven, 
And sun, and shower, and elemental fire 

Are to the soulless world of earth and sea ;” 


Such, in the eloquent language of Mr. 
Waller himself, it is to be a Porr. 
It is no light matter to sit in judg. 
ment on any aspirant to the title. But 
here we are ina great measure relieved 
from the responsibility ; the public has 
anticipated the critic, and has pro- 
nounced a sentence of which we find 
ourselves little more than the formal 
registers. 

‘The prevailing course of sentiment 
at the present day, in almost every de- 
partment of zsthetics, is in the direction 
of its earlier manifestations, before the 
full tide of competition and rivalry had 
swept all men into the same impetuous 
current, and hurried them along out of 
their simple and characteristic indivi- 
duality. ‘The effort now is, to get behind 
all this—to shake off the more careless 
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conventionalism of a later era — to re- 
store the heart, and feelings, and affec- 
tions, and style, too long mingled in one 
turbid torrent, back to the separate rill, 
wherein it flowed of its own hue, in its 
own channel, between its own banks, 
only resembling its fellow in reflecting 
the same heaven—to re-endue the form 
of artistic expression with the simple 
and severe garment which argued a 
less sophisticated state, and abandon 
every model but that of antiquity. 
Such is the main tendency of poetic 
effort at this moment. It manifests 
itself, as our readers well know, in the 
various branches of the fine arts with 
an almost equal intensity. In paint- 
ing, Mr. Ruskin is not so much the 
apostle of a new doctrine, as the elo- 
quent exponent of a taste which has 
been taking the world back from the 
endless servilities of the last century, at 
the feet of a few despotic teachers, to 
those who had taught them, and 


schooling itself in the purer studios of 


the Huberts, the Van Eycks, and the 
other pre-Raphaellites. In music, 
again, where Mozart had so long 
formed a barrier beyond which it was 
not permitted for the timid explorer 
to navigate his counterpoint, this age 


will go and find out for itself what was 
the inspiration of Emanuel Bach, 
Kirnberger, Zerlino, and other early 


masters of harmony. Even in his- 
tory, there seems an inclination to con- 
sign our old standards and models— 
Hume, Robertson, &c., to the category 
Charles Lamb has placed them in, along 
with the old calendars, backgammon. 
boards bound and lettered, and such 
other formal literature; and fall back 
upon the great masters of antiquity. 
In this Macaulay has led the way. In 
short, we discern the revolution every- 
where,—and poetry is certainly affected 
by the prevailing taste. 

But the self-recuperative process, as 
it might be called, has after all, 
perhaps, been carried too far. This 
is beginning to be felt all at once 
in the associated branches of music, 
sculpture, painting, architecture, and 
decorative art. ‘The reform which was 
to have cast the mind free of its 
shackles, has been found only to have 
linked it to an older superstition. In- 
stead of having obtained freedom, it 
has changed masters; and then the 
question arises— if subjugation be a 
necessity, why quit the great despots 
for lesser tyrants? It is easy to say 
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that anything is better than an unifor- 
mity of servitude—that something may 
be gained even in the interval between 
emancipation and the re-assumption of 
the yoke. But this is not enough; and 
the retrogressive school has something 
still to answer for, because it does not 
in point of fact assert the freedom it 
professes to have made the groundwork 
of its rebellion. 

The poetic branch of the imagina- 
tive art is to a great degree exempt 
from this inconsistency. In it, there 
was nothing to fall back upon. Chau- 
cer, Spenser, these were no exponents 
of the feeling now so fashionable. The 
Shaksperian school was utterly opposed 
to it. Dryden was abhorrent to it; 
Pope eschewed it. In short, it never 
existed, till called out by circumstances 
at the present day. Nevertheless, al- 
though there were no models which 
could successfully be adopted by an 
experimentalist, belonging to an age 
preceding the present, yet a great deal 
was to be done in lengthening the 
focus of thought, so as to throw near 
objects, modes of action and of dic- 
tion, into obscurity, and bring out re- 
moter ones with a preponderating dis- 
tinctness. Accordingly, the effort was 
made by more than one master-hand; 
and that the public mind understood 
and appreciated it, is proved by the 
popularity attained by the writings of 
such men as Tennyson, for instance, 
who have done in verse what Ruskin 
has done in prose, as far as style and 
sentiment (ssthesis) go; though, as 
we have said, they could not go so far 
as the followers of the sister arts, 
being obliged to confine their eupineia, 
as Longinus would have called it, 
within the limits specified, no actual 
models existing which might reduce 
their reformation merely to one of 
imitation. And herein the poets have 
the advantage ; with whatever cen- 
tury they choose to feel, they must, 
in style, belong to our own. There 
is no Albert Durer—no Palestrina— 
no George Herbert here. The gar- 
dens of the Muses have not been 
cut into squares and polygons by me- 
dizeval scissors. The flowers bloom 
as the plant grew, of its own sweet self, 
and the genius of to-day cannot cramp 
itself within the formalities of aby-gone 
age. Hence the objections urged (we are 
by no means prepared to say unreason- 
ably) by some against this renaissance 
of dead forms, tell with least force in 
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the case of poetic literature. The poet 
has full scope for his art. He may 
merit the highest praise — that of ori- 
ginality; even though he abandon 
another though a minor claim to ap- 
probation, in snentene the vast 
accessions of thought, imagery, and 
sentiment, accumulated subsequently 
to those times he has had his mind cast 
into, and lying ready to his hand on 
every side. With him, the filmy gos- 
samer of ideas as yet unwoven by hu- 
man imagination, invites the hand to 
fashion it into beauty, And, hav- 
ing accomplished his task, he may 
be able to claim the praise of having 
advanced the standard of Achievement 
a greater or less distance into the 
boundless territory of the Unattempted. 

A smaller school no doubt there is, 
opposed to that just described, which 
may as well be called the progresistas 
school. Mistaken as the other may 
occasionally and partially be, the faults 
of this are far more numerous and 
obtrusive. If the first makes much 
of the Past, this latter sacrifices every- 
thing that is old and venerable at 
the shrine of the Future, plucking its 
heart out, as if upon a Teocallis, to 
appease the spirit of The Coming Time 
before which it bowsdown. Ite extends 
from Manchester to the Mississippi, 
spreading laterally into the heart of 
Germany ; and, lean and ill-favoured 
as it is, threate ns to devour the health- 
ier creatures it resembles. It has its 
use, however, with all its imperfec- 
tions ; for whenever we shall see a 
revival of Poetry in a new literary 
era, the heavenly emanation will un- 
questionably be found to have derived 
many of its best characteristics from 
the antagonistic collisions of the period 
which pr roduced it. 

Judging from the first poem in the 
collection before us, we should pro- 
nounce Mr. Waller’s mind to be mainly 
imbued with those quiet influences that 
characterise the former and better of 
thesestates. His seemsadisposition and 
temperament eminently susceptible of 
reverential impressions. He cannot find 
satisfaction in the daring novelties of 
the day—he refuses to abandon the 
objects of hereditary worship for the 
divinities to be found in new temples, 
whether natural or artificial—he turns 

aside from the road the world is tread- 
ing, and takes a side-path towards the 
antique solitude of the ivied tower and 
haunted stream. Can we say that there 


is singularity or affectation in this? 
We believe that the tone of his feel- 
ings would have led him in the same 
direction, if it had been ever so un- 
fashionable ; and that the course they 
have here taken, so far from being 
a mistaken one, was, as a medium for 
the development of his peculiar powers, 
as wisely chosen as any he could have 
pitched upon. 

‘* Ravenscroft Hall”’ is the poem we 
allude to. In plot, imagery, versifi- 

cation, it is of a puritan simplici ity. It 
deals with by-gone personages, em- 
ployed i in by-gone occupations, speak. 
ing in by-gone language, but actuated, 
not by by- gone feelings, but by those 
ever-fresh impulse s of the heart, which 
make of all times and fi ashions one 
great Present, through which the thrill 
of a world-wide sympathy vibrates, as 
over an instrument. ‘The romantic is 
sedulously avoided — the quietly pic- 
turesque is stolen i in, though sparingly 
—everything is kept down ; and the 
plain earnestness of simple nature is 
made to stand for all the usual poetic 
accessoires. We conceive that this 
difficult restraint has not been carried 
too far; and that the reader will find, 
even in the few extracts we are enabled 
to give, enough to show that the main 
charm of all poetry is preser ved—that 
of elevating, pleasing, and instructing 
the heart. 

At the opening, a summer evening is 
described. 

“A fair girl 

Sate in a casement, through whose open frame 
Bright-eyed and odorous flowers wreathed 

their heads, 


As though they gazed and breathed in kin- 
dred love 


On one as lovely and as sweet as they.” 


She is reading. From the green and 
shaven lawn— 


“One stole with step 
Timid and noiseless, till he stood before 
The maid. Anon she raised her eyes—their 
light, 
Clear and unwavering, fell upon his face, 
As sun-light falls on a deep-flowing stream. 
His brow flushed sudden, and his dark eye 
grew 
Dilate and troublous ; then he looked away, 
And his pale lips, with ill-assumed ease, 
Essayed some commonplace.” 


They sit down together, and he 
reads a song to her. It is his own 
composition ; she praises it; and tells 
him she should be glad ifa suitor of 
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hers were to woo her in the same strain ; 
whereat he turns pale, and she begins 
to meditate—alas! of another. 

In the next paragraph we have the 
contrast. In an overshadowing grove— 


“ Alice and Ralph alone paced to and fro, 
So silent both, that ye might hear the tread 
Of their slow feet upon the shell-strewed walk, 
Or the low chirping of the shrill cicada. 

The young man gazed upon the gentle girl, 
Intent and long, as though his eyes would 


5) 
pry 

Deep through her orbs into her heart of 
hearts, 


And read the hivéd sweetness of her love. 

She the while 

Curtained her blue eyes with their fringéd 
lids, 

And gave not entrance to his passionate 
gaze— 

Woman’s defensive instinct! like the flower 

That closes quick its sensitive leaves if even 

An infant’s finger touch them. 
And thus they walked, happy, yet ill at 

ease, 

For they were lovers. 

’Tis the old tale—old, yet still ever new— 

The mode still varying, but the end the same, 

In all times—in all places—in the halls 

Of princes—in the peasant’s lowly hut— 

In crowded cities—in the lone savannas— 

The same mysterious, subtle, potent instinct 

That guided Adam in primeval bowers, 

And shook with troublous joy the beating 

heart 

Of his most beauteous God-gift; and that 
now, 

In this old, sin-stained, and degenerate world, 

Wakes in man’s heart the one lone feeling 
left 

That links him still to God, and makes him 
holy.” 


Walter and Ralph are brothers. An 
estrangement, as is natural, grows up 
between them, and— 


** Casts its freezing shadow o’er their hearts.” 


In a passage full of beauty and feel. 
ing, Walter's father details to him 
the death ofa friend of his, who, in dy- 
ing, had left his daughter Alice to his 
guardianship, with the expressed wish 
that she and his godson, Ralph, might 
one day be united. This is, as may 
be supposed, gall and wormwood to 
Walter, who steals away in the midst 
of the recital. 

The wedding approaches, One even- 
ing the happy bridegroom-elect sings 
a serenade under his mistress’s win- 
dow. This is too much for the jealous 
and miserable youth, who rushes to 
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his father’s apartment, and bursts into 
a paroxysm of passionate utterance, 
pouring forth his whole soul and hidden 
feelings without further restraint, 
though Ralph himself had meantime 
entered and joined them. The father 
is astonished, as may be supposed ; 
and both he and Ralph for a moment 
give way to feelings of indignation ; 
but the latter relents before long, and 
seeks to cast himself upon his brother’s 
bosom—in vain. Walter shakes him 
rudely off, and breaks away. 

Seven years have passed over. The 
pair are wed: two fair children bless 
their union. Walter has disappeared ; 
none know whither he went after that 
fatal interview. 


“Time, with his stealthy feet, was moving 
on; 

And it was winter. Deeply lay the snow 

Upon the glebe, and on the branching pines, 

Bending their boughs to earth, in white 
festoons ; 

The sheep stood thronged beneath the shel- 
tering hedge ; 

The finch and redbreast left the icy eaves, 

And perched upon the casement. On the 
lake, 

The crisping film was shooting from the edge 

In crystal lancets, Thro’ the chill, dry air 

Redly, beyond the hill, the sun sank down, 

And night came on the world. It was the 
eve 

Of the Nativity. A pale, thin man 

Sat dreamily before the cheery hearth 

Of the trim parlour in the hamlet inn 

Near Ravenscroft. A vision of the past, 

Rose up before him.” 


The vision, which is marked by a 
light and shadowy variety of tinting 
eminently characteristic of the dream- 
state, adumbrates faintly but faithfully 
the history of the dreamer’s own life. 
We regret being unable to offer speci- 
mens from this pleasing passage, in 
which the reader is given to under- 
stand that the disappointed suitor had 
wooed another mistress— the Muse; 
and succeeded in winning the celebrity 
which he half scorned, even in achiev- 
ing it. In short, the dreamer is Wal. 
ter, returned to the village of Ravens- 
croft :— 

“ And thus it was, 
That very boy—that man of the dim vi- 
sion— 
Now sate a-musing by the lone fireside, 
On Christmas eve, within the hamlet inn.” 


He is lulled to sleep by the chimes 
ringing in Christmas morn. Some 
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hours later he is awakened by music 
of a different kind: —a Christmas carol, 
sung by children, is heard under his 
window. The wanderer’s heart is 
touched ; he had been once a caroller 
at his father’s chamber door, himself. 

In a passage, not without merit, 
though perhaps too artistically, or 
rather, technically minute, the church 
is brought before our view. Within 
it the wanderer stands, and sees the 
form of his aged father, bowed with 
years and grief. He waits till every- 
body has gone, then reads the tomb- 
stones ; and after a brief period, passes 
through a postern into the grounds of 
the Hall. 


* Alone, within the library, there sate 

The same old man. "Iwas Henry Ravens- 
croft— 

His eyes turned sadly to the mantelpiece, 

Where hung against the wall a rod and flute. 

In happier days, when Walter was a boy, 

These had been his; and now, save a few 
books, 

They were the only memories of his child 

The old man had to look on.” 


The sight of these things unnerved 
him. He sighed, and shook his head, 
and groaned, “ Where art thou, Wal- 
ter?” 

“A sharp cry 
Rang through the chamber, and a trembling 
man 
Sank down before him, clinging to his knees, 
And sobbed forth humbly, ‘ At thy feet, my 
father !’ 


“Hours passed away —or it might be but 
minutes — 

Sensations, not the sands, measure out time 

Unto our spirits—and the sire and son 

Lay each on other’s bosom, Who shall tell 

What words were spoke, or, harder still, 
what things, 

Too great for words, were left unspoken— 
thoughts, 

Long pent up in their souls — yearnings of 
love, 

Sorrow, and joy, and penitence, and pardon? 

Who shall profane the sanctuary of their 
hearts ? 

Not I. This only know I, when at length 

Walter looked up, before his eyes there stood 

A matron fair who leaned upon a man, 

And held a young girl’s hand.” 


Walter shudders when he sees the 
reality of his bereavement thus brought 
ee before him, and cannot speak. 

Vhereupon Alice sets forward the 
child, who addresses him, reciting, 
in infantine simplicity not devoid of 


touching power, the story of the Gos- 

el message to man, of which love 
is the burden and purport. Walter 
breaks down at this; and then the child, 
thinking she has offended him, suppli- 
cates for forgiveness and love. 


“ The man bent down 
And caught the child into his bosom; all 
The ice was melted round his heart; he 
kissed 
The little one, then lifted up his voice 
And wept !— 
After a moment’s pause, Alice and Ralph 
Stept softly up. He grasped his brother's 
hand, 
While she, disparting his thin hair, as erst 
When they were boy and girl, pressed her 
pure lips 
Upon his brow, and blessed him as her 
brother.” 


Walter's whole character is reformed 
and purified. He remains at home; 
and now his writings, elevated and 
chastened, go forth to the world breath- 
ing of the change in his heart. That 
change, the poet says, was marvellous, 
and adds, beautifully— 


“The Angel of Affliction had gone down 
Into the dark Bethesda of his soul, 
And troubled it. 


In time the old man died, and Ralph and 
Alice 
Dwelt at the Hall; but Walter left it not, 
Nor ever mated ; he would not enshrine 
Within the niche where once a saint had 
stood, 
Another image. But his heart now clung 
To her and hers with a most perfect love, 
Tender and steadfast. And it came to pass 
That Ralph and Alice died, and Moreton’s 
lands 
Descended to their daughters, but the Hall 
was Walter's by inheritance. Then he 
Suffered the children not to go from him, 
For they were all now left for him to love ; 
So, with a father’s care he cherished them, 
And reared them up to opening womanhood, 
Next he, too, passed away, and in his will 
He left his nieces all—his name, his fame, 
His books, and the old mansion. One re- 
quest 
Annexed he —that upon each Christmas 
morn 
A choir of children should at dawn of day 
Proclaim the Saviour’s birth in Carol sweet, 
Before the Oriel window at the Hall.” 


We felt it due to Mr. Waller's de- 
serts to put the reader in full posses- 
sion of the main features of this pathe- 
tic poem, so as to be able to under- 
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stand more clearly the inferences we 
drew as to his peculiar turn of mind, 
judging from this, his longest piece, 
and some other specimens in the vo- 
lume before us. It will be conceded 
that if he has exhibited a leaning to- 
wards a prevalent style, it is so slight, 
and so chastened by pure and natural 
feeling, as to be anything but objec- 
tionable ; nor indeed do we see how a 
subject of this domestic and familiar 
kind could with propriety be treated 
otherwise than it has been. 

If a proof were wanting that the re- 

uirements of the subject have had 
their effect in calling forth the peculiar 
tone we have adverted to, it is afforded 
in the very next poem in the collection 
—a piece which claims notice at far 
greater length than we can afford to 
it. Here there is no room for con- 
ventional treatment — no scope for 
indulgence in prevalent fancies — no 
place for artifice of any kind. The 
subject, solemn and sublime, demands 
to be handled with corresponding 
breadth and simplicity—and Mr. Waller 
has proved himself equal to the task. 

The idea that incorporeal intelli- 
gences pervade the system of humanity, 
and exercise unseen their functions for 
good or ill, has survived the exploded 
superstitions of a darker age. When 
reason has done its utmost, there is 
something still left in the nature of 
man which refuses to assent to argu- 
ments it cannot refute, and uncon- 
sciously reverts to the impressions left 
upon the imagination, as if their vivid- 
ness ought to stand as a proof of their 
reality. Everywhere, in every rank, 
at every age, will be found this lurk- 
ing credulity on the subject of spiritual 
influences, which, although it scan- 
dalises the rigid philospher, is not so 
utterly renounced by the religionist, 
who may find, if he pleases, ample 
warrant for a modified faith in the 
agency of invisible beings in human 
affairs. 

The secret of the matter lies in uni- 
versal human nature. Man will ever 
lean to what jumps with his fancy. The 
marvellous in every form will be sure 
to keep hold of the popular mind, for 
there is a faculty within us expressly 
fitted for its reception, which would 
only act the part of a rudimentary 
quality were it not exercised upon 
something external to itself. We be- 
lieve that we are surrounded by dis- 
embodied influences, because we feel 
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that we must be, in order to complete 
the circle of those environments our 
faculties reflect. And the same argu- 
ment which proves a God from the 
universal belief in such, would make 
for spirits, as a correlative to the 
general consent of mankind on this 
point. 

The poet knows how to take hold 
of these popular leanings — let us ra- 
ther term them physical influences— 
and turn them to account; but he 
refines upon the idea he finds in the 
rough. He takes, for instance, ab- 
stract ideas—things, or the qualities of 
things—such as serve some high end he 
has in view, and clothes them in the gar- 
ments of an existing belief, especially 
if it be a prejudice or a weakness of 
the nature alluded to just now, so that 
the public interest shall be enlisted for 
his main purpose through an intelli- 
gible medium. In the present instance, 
the original idea which entered the 
poet’s mind was, the comparison and 
contrast of sleep and death—a noble 
subject, but one which needed colour- 
ing. He accordingly personified the 
two great subjugators of the human 
race, and made of them “ spiritual 
bodies,” walking the earth, and dis- 
coursing of what they did there. Here 
is machinery most appropriate, for 
while it serves a paramount purpose in 
the poet’s mind, it effects an object 
no less essential for the reader, and 
makes an interesting poem. 

The author is out in the fields, lies 
down, and dreams. A soft light 
overspreads the landscape— 


‘* Two glorious forms 
Grow on my gaze distinct— 
The one a full, fair youth, whose round blue 
eye 
Is tranquil, soft, and downcast. 
cheek 
The flush of health is mantling, and his 
breast ; 
Heaves low, yet visibly, with gentle breath, 
Constant and equable: in his hand he bears 
An argent vase, and round his lovely brows, 
Binding the flow of his ambrosial hair, 
Rippling like gold, a wreath of poppy twines. 
Erect and tall the other angel stands, 
Like to the former in his mien and face, 
Though hard to tell wherein the likeness 
dwells— 
Like, yet, still differing wide, even as ye see 
Two brothers each resemble, yet diverse, 
Solemn, and sad, and thoughtful, on his 
brow— 
His pale, marble brow—no chaplet bloomed, 
But unconfined his night-black tresses fell 


On his 
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Adown his shroud-like vesture. His dark 
eye 

Was lustreless and cold, as though its light 

Turned inwards on itself, and gazed upon 

Things that have been and “shall be yet 
again, 

When Past and Future, 
Time 

Shall blend to make an everlasting Now. 

High from his forehead sprang a mystic 
gem— 

A cross of glowing sapphire — and at times 

Its light, self-living, flushed upon his face ; 

And then how wondrously that cold eye 
burned, 

And those impassive features sudden beamed 

In most serene and solemn loveliness, 

While his emaciate hands raised reverently 

A crystal chalice, till that light divine 

Fell on its sides translucent, and within 

Some subtle essence, until now unkenned 

By my gross senses, kindled up and heaved 

A liquid fire; or like the waves by night, 

That lick with phosphorescent tongue the 
oar 

That smites them unto light.”’ 


oer the grave of 


These are the Angel of Sleep and the 
Angel of Death. “In the following 
noble words the darker brother opens 
the colloquy :— 

“T am come 
Not from the reeking battle-field, for Peace 
Broods o’er the earth. Not from the raven- 
ous sea, 
For its grim jaws are 

plague, 

Nor rending earthquake, nor devouring fire 
For great Jehovah's ministrant to reap 
The ghostly harvest of eternity.” 


closed. There’s not a 


His visitations bring him— 


“ Into a chamber, where the softened light 

Of a close-shaded lamp revealed a couch, 

Whereon a fair young mother lay reclined, 

And on her heart ler late-born babe 
hushed. 

On her wan cheek a tear had left its trace, 

And round her lips a lingering smile still 
played, 

The pangs and bliss of first maternity. 

Brother, I felt that thou had’st ‘late been 
there, 

For the still air was heavy with the breath 


Of all thy balms. 


was 


ANGEL OF SLEEP 
“In sooth, "twas even so. 

Just when the evening darkened into night 
I saw that mother give her babe to life. 
The dew of pain was on her ashy brow, 
Her eye drooped dull and languid: she was 

faint, 
And her pale lips scarce opened as she asked 
Somewhat to moisten them. Then, as the 

leech 
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Mixed her a potion, I drew near unseen, 

And in the cup I poured from out my vase 

The deep narcotic. Then she drank and 
smiled, 

And clasped her babe, and soon was all my 
own,.— 

I passed to other work. 

ANGEL OF DEATH, 
“*Twas so I found her. 

Brother, I knew how that true heart would 
yet 

Be pierced with many sorrows, ev’n by him 

Who, innocent and pure, then felt its throbs, 

Should both fulfil the allotted years of life. 

Thus was I ruth to leave them; and I thought 

That thou wouldst not deny me things so 
fair. 

So, then, I laid my hands upon their heads, 

And pressed awhile together their sweet lips ; 

And thus I took them from thee — scarce 
from thee— 

For mine they 
slumbered first, 

And scarce less thine when they had ceased 
to sleep.” 


seemed, even while they 


If the reader could have had a doubt 
raised in his mind for a moment, un- 
der the spell of the first and principal 
poem in this collection and our re- 
marks upon it, as to Mr. Waller's sym- 
pathy with the Now, it must yield to 
the following description, by the An- 
gel of Sleep, of his passage through a 
great city by night :— 


“Ent’ring its suburbs, where the sweet green 
fields 

Strayed in upon the town, and the fresh air 

Struggled with heavy fumes of o’er-thronged 
life, 

Onward I passed, and opened wide my vase, 

And waved it o’er me to the gentle wind, 

Which bore the viewless seeds of slumber 
round 

To pleasant lodges and to lowly sheds, 

Till they wei ghe 1 down obliviously the lids 

Of simple, happy folks, and men who toiled 

Hard through the hours of day. But soon 
my path 

Grew close and darker. 
street, 

Where poor mechanics toil and toil and toil 

By day, and through the night. Tall chim- 
neys rose 

Into the air, and puffed their sooty breath 

Into the face of heaven. Lights flared 
abroad 

Through many a window, and the ringing 
sound 

Of hammers broke the silence ; the dull beat 

Ofloom and shuttle and the thousand tongues 

That Giant Labour clamoureth withal. 

Then did I close my vase. Its perfumed 
balms 


’Twas a mean, foul 
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Were not for such as dwell in dens like 
these— 

Lank, sallow, lean-jawed men ; women whose 
cheeks 

Were white and drawn, 
sunk and dull; 

Children whose tiny faces, sharp and shrunk, 

Put years upon them; the precocious growth 

Of those that knew no sport save toil that ate 

Into their little hearts, and drained away 

One-half their youthful blood.” 


whose eyes were 


We unwillingly pass over the visit of 


the Angel of Death to the female con- 
vict on the eve of execution, followed as 
it is by a sweet hymn—the village ves- 
e prayer ; and still more reluc tant- 
y hurry past the death-bed of the 
young man, over whose latter mo- 
ments’the minister of God watches— 
confining ourselves to the closing 
scene of all, so strikingly, solemnly, 
and beautifully uniting the two dis- 


severed spirits over the couch of the 
departed saint. 

The words of Job, forming part of 
the service for the burial of the dead, 
have been just read (in a fine poetical 
paraphrase) by the minister. 


“‘ With these last words triumphantly ex- 
haled 

The young man’s spirit : the pale angel stood 

Above him, and received his ransomed soul. 

When all was over, slowly then arose 

His wife —Ah! wife no more — his widow 
lone— 

And dried her tears ;—then gazed upon the 
face 

Of him she loved, 
eyes 

Are weary with long watchfulness and tears ; 

That loving gaze grows dim, and dull, and 
feeble, 

Flutters, and fails. Her head falls heavily 

Upon the dead man’s bosom. —Over her then 

The fairer angel bends—and lo! 

Sleeps, as one dead ! 
repose 

Of those who rest from labour— Dratu was 
SLEEP.” 


Alas ! these poor, meek 


she sleeps ! 
There was the twin 


We would not give much for the 
man’s sensibility who could read this 
fine passage unmoved. The whole 
piece would do credit to our best poets, 
and makes us proud that the man who 
has written it is a countryman of our 
own. 

Of Mr. Waller's earlier performances 
the greater number seem to have been 
composed during an extended Conti- 
nental tour, and one and all bear the 
impress of those influences which stamp 
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themselves upon the mind of youth 
under the excitement of travel in lands 
to which beauty may be considered in- 
digenous. We recognise the purple 
flush of a younger spirit, receiving 
additional tinting from the glowing 
lights it reflects. ‘The verse goes for- 
ward more boundingly, — though the 
philosophic strength as well as the 
artistic skill belonging to a later period 
areless conspicuous. <A few lines, taken 
almost at random from the poem en- 
titled “An Evening in the Bay of 
Naples, will illustrate what we 
mean :— 


Softly o’er the silent sea 
Falls the plash of some lone oar, 
Wafted in faint melody 
To the gently-curving shore, 
Whose peopled edge is flaring bright 
With many a moving, flashing light 
Streaming through the sombre air, 
As if the baffled daylight there 
Were struggling still with night— 
And all along the world on high 
The fadeless stars are hung, 
From zenith to the boundary 
Where azure sea meets azure sky, 
In thronging myriads flung ; 
You scare can tell if yon faint light, 
That burns with trembling beam 
Upon the distant verge of night, 
Floats on the sky or stream.” 


Yet into the lightest and brightest of 
these earlier poems a shadow of me- 
Jancholy steals, as if the voice of des- 
tiny was already detected by the ear 
of the young minstrel, murmuring, 
‘* All must change !"—A true sign this 
of the poetic temperament. Your 
happy, jocund, full-fed youth, whose 

ears are open for laughte x and closed 
against the sigh — who takes life as he 
finds it, and passes by the whole mys- 
tery of existence, as he does the: Sphinx 
in the desert — this personage may be 
happy—but he will never be a poet. He 
will never utter 


“ The voice of love and sadness, calling 
Tears from their silent fountain”"— 


forth 


never weave 


“ That eweet and breathing bond, 
Linking him to his kind.” 


He will heap up pleasure as children 
pile up stones, which, the moment they 
climb upon them, roll from under 
their feet. 

But although into almost all Mr. 
Waller’searlier poems a touch of melan- 
choly enters, versatility is nevertheless 
one of his most striking attributes. For 
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instance, we find a half-humorous, half- 
pathetic paraphrase—ought we not ra- 
ther to call it an antidote?—to Edgar 
Poe’s ‘* Raven” —in almost imme- 
diate proximity to that noble Ode, 
which called forth such commendations 
on the occasion of the opening of the 
National Exhibition at Cork. Both 
are, in their way, equally successful, 
though unquestionably the latter was 
an achievement of vastly superior im- 
portance. The Ode which inspired the 
genius of Dr. Stewart with one of his 
most triumphant efforts in musical 
composition, can scareely be taken 
to pieces. ‘The threefold division of 
that national forerunner of our Great 
Exhibition of 1853, suggested a triple 
arrangement; and Mr. Waller, having 
adopted the old severe Greek form as 
his model, with strophe, antistrophe, 
and epode, brought these separate ele- 
ments into union in his last epode, in 
which a grand choral burst to the 
praise of the 


* Great primal Mind! great primal Hand !" 


carries us up, as witha whirlwind, to 
thegreat Artificer, whose are the works 
not only of creation, but, in an ultimate 
sense, of art too. 

We cannot conclude this brief re- 
view without a word concerning the 
Songs with which, by a large class, 
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Jonathan Freke Slingsby’s name is 
more intimately and favourably asso. 
ciated than with anything else; We 
half regret that those of a humorous 
cast were thought unsuitable for publi- 
cation in this volume.* We see no 
reason that humour should be thought 
to disgrace either pathos or sublimity. 
It is a peculiarity which we have ever 
found to characterise genius, that it ma- 
nifests itself almost invariably in both 
these opposite directions in the same 
individual. ‘There is scarcely a mind 
of high imaginative power, which is 
not as keenly sensitive to the ludicrous 
as to the pathetic. Take Shakspeare, 
take Byron, Scott, Cowper — take 
Dickens, take Burns, take our Carleton. 
All of these have excelled almost as 
much in one extreme as in the other. 
It were easy to point out the philoso- 
phy of the thing. There is surely 
warrant for the introduction into a vo- 
lume of miscellanies, of such racy whim- 
sicalities as ** A Lock of your Hair!” 
This, however, if it be an omission, 
may be remedied in a future edition. 
What we have here are most of them 
already wedded to beautiful music, and 
thus live a double life, echoing equally 
upon the ear and heart. 

The following song is entitled (accord- 
ing to the Irish spelling) ‘* Cuisle-mo- 
chroidhe ”: — 


“‘ By the green banks of Shannon I wooed thee, dear Mary, 

When the sweet birds were singing in summer’s gay pride, 

From those green banks I turn now, heart-broken and dreary, 
As the sun sets, to weep o'er the grave of my bride. 

Idly the sweet birds around me are singing; 
Summer, like winter, is cheerless to me ; 

I heed not if snow falls, or flow’rets are springing, 
For my heart’s light is darkened—my Cushle-mo-chree ! 


“ Oh! bright shone the morning when first as my bride, love, 
Thy foot, like a sunbeam, my threshold crossed o’er, 
And blest on our hearth fell that soft eventide, love, 
When first on my bosom thy heart lay, asthore / 
Restlessly now, on my lone pillow turning, 
Wear the night-watches, still thinking on thee ; 
And darker than night breaks the light of the morning, 
For my aching eyes find thee not, Cushle-mo-chree ! 


*“O my loved one! my lost one! say, why didst thou leave me 
To linger on earth with my heart in thy grave! 
Oh! would thy cold arms, love, might ope to receive me 
To my rest ’neath the dark boughs that over thee wave. 
Still from our once-happy dwelling I roam, love, 
Evermore seeking, my own bride, for thee ; 
Ah, Mary! wherever thou art is my home, love, 
And I'll soon lie beside thee, my Cush/e-mo-chree !” 


™* Those who agree with us will find some of these in a little volume, lately published by 


Mr. Waller, entitled, ‘‘ The Slingsby Papers.” 


S. Orr and Co, 


Dublin: James M°Glashan. London: W. 
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A pleasing specimen of a sprightlier style is the chanson entitled «*‘ Summer” :— 


“’Tis merry, ‘tis merry in greenwood and glen, 
For the sunny-eyed Summer is come back again ; 
The sunlight falls down from the blue sky in showers, 
And the earth is arrayed in her mantle of flowers. 
There’s a song o’er the ocean mysterious and low ; 
There’s a song through the forest where fragrant winds blow ; 
There’s a song ’mongst the birds in the groves where they throng, 
And the heart fills with joy till it flows o’er in song. 
‘Tis merry, ‘tis merry in green wood and glen, 
For the sunny-eyed Suinmer is come back again. 


“* Hie away to the vale through whose bosom the wave 
Of the cool water flows, where the heated kine lave ; 
Where the linden and rowan sprays stoop down to drink, 
And the snowy-belled lotus reclines on the brink ! 
O, Iris-robed Summer! the queen of the year! 
All Nature is jocund when thou dost appear ; 
The lark hymns thy praise through the long hours of light, 
And the nightingale sings by thy couch all the night. 

’Tis merry, ’tis merry in green wood and glen, 

For the sunny-eyed Summer is come back again.” 


There are other lyrics interspersed 
throughout the volume which we must 
not pass without notice. ‘The Song 
of the Lark” and “The Song of the 
Earth” present a fine contrast the one 
to the other — the airy aspirations of 


‘* Thou shalt see the boreal lightning, 
Flashing pale-and fleet ; 

Thou shalt hear its rushing motion, 

Like the winds that creep o’er ocean, 
With their crisping feet ; 

Thou shalt watch the sun-rays pour 

Down thro’ heaven a golden shower, 

As thwart the clouds they glint and quiver, 

Like summer rain upon a river. 


the former soliciting the soul to mount 
upwards — the calm gentle entreaties 
of the latter wooing, by pictures of 
tranquil loveliness, the listener to linger 
still upon earth. ‘Thus sings the 
lark: — 


“‘ Up with me, and leave beneath thee, 
Earth and earth-born thought ; 

Upward still, and as we wander, 

Shall thy spirit rise, and ponder 
Mysteries thou kennest not. 

Harmonies thy soul shall hear, 

Never heard by fleshly ear; 

Climbing up the path that’s given 

Unto souls from earth to heaven. 


‘* Up with me, and thou shalt mingle 
With the cherubs bright, 

Where the thunder-trump is ringing, 

Where the viewless winds are singing, 
In the Empyrean’s height ; 

On the steeps of heaven we'll linger, 

Till we hear an angel’s finger 

Harping some celestial strain 

That skylarks bring from heaven to men.” 


But the Earth replies :— 


“ Why wouldst thou rise ? 


Has not a mother’s love 


Cared for thy every want—thy every wish ? 
Fruit in the fields, and in the rivers fish ? 


Jewels, and ores, and vestments ? 


Thou mayst rove 


O’er flower-painted plains at dewy morn, 
Where wave ripe meadows and the yellow corn, 
And ’mid the shades of dreamy eventide, 
By the still waters of some wood-girt lake 
Thy sweet, contemplative repose may take, 
Watching the cygnets on its bosom glide. 
In the hot noontide thou canst seek the shade 
Of the cold grotto or the sylvan glade, 
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Where, through the interlacing forest trees, 
With not ungentle hand, some wandering breeze 
A moment puts aside their leafy hair, 
So that the fresh and flower-scented air 
Creeps in, and throngh the rich umbrageous roof 
The gorgeous sun-rays fall upon the grass, 
Shattered by leaf and branches as they pass, 
Verdure and light inweaved like warp and woof. 
At moonlight by the Ocean thou mayst sit, 
Where amorous waves steal on the sleeping strand, 
And hear the surf along the golden sand 
Break sobbingly, as grieving to retreat 
From the fair earth back to its own sea~home, 
Leaving behind a line of silvery foam 
Where the waves’ rippling lips last kissed the land.” 


Taken as a whole, we hail these 
poems of our favourite author as an 
accession to our country’s literature. 
It is no small thing, in these days 
of unhealthy thinking and affected 
diction, to find the beautified echo 
of our own best sentiments and ex- 
pressions thus placed before us, and 
rendered permanent and for ever ac- 


cessible for our own good and that of 


those we wish to benefit and instruct. 
The more we see of the baneful tendency 
of modern literature, with its poisonous 
stimulants and deadly narcotics, the 
more refreshed we feel when we come 
upon what our hearts tell us is genuine 


in its tone and tenor— the spontaneous 
efflux of a temperament untainted by 
existing influences, and fresh with the 

warmth of an ardent and upright na- 


ture. And in proportion as our heart 
goes out towards those who thus supply 
a great public want, do we feel justified 
in : claiming for him who has here thus 

eatered for it, the tribute of public 
favour and support, to which in any 

case he would be entitled, but which is 
pre-eminently his due under the cireum- 
stances adverted to at the outset. He 


deserves it, we repeat, as one who has 
had the courage and manliness to stick 
to his country throughout his whole 
literary career, and undergo all those 
disadvantages supposed to be insepa- 
rable from such a course, with the 
determination of testing the truth or 
falsehood of the imputation impliedly 
urged against the Irish reading public, 
that they cannot, or will not, support 
talent that is not imported to them 
from across the Channel. 

To this experiment he has lent that 
which to him is of course dearer than 
any other possession — his fame ; he 
has risked his final chances of success ; 
and if he has hitherto found himeelf 
not to have miscalculated the taste and 
spirit of his fellow-countrymen, it now 
remains for him to prove them by 
still more searching test — this book. 
A simple, unpretending volume — a 
volume of that unfashionable commo- 
dity, poetry — has gone forth among 
them : : will they appreciate it as it 
deserves? Our firm conviction is that 
they will — we have, we trust, said 
enough to prove that they ought. 
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THE SCENES. 


hie oe “ His rising heart betrayed 
Remorse for all the wreck it made. 
Her tale untold—her truth too deeply proved."—ByYRron,. 


«You here, mon ami! Who would 
expect to find you in such a place as 
this ?” 

The scene was the cemetery of Pére 
la Chaise; the exclamation occasioned 
by the presence of a young man whom 
I encountered suddenly in a shady spot, 
closely bordering on the tomb of Abe- 
lard and Heloise, where I had been 
standing in sentimental mood for at 
least half-an-hour, Now, there was no 
doubt he had as much right in the 
pretty burying-ground as I. The plea- 
sant May-breeze was as free for him as 
for me ; the sunshine was common pro- 
perty; the soft willow-leaves had not 
opened themselves exclusively for my 
enjoyment; nor had the scented vio- 
lets bloomed for me alone. Nor should 
I have exclaimed thus, had I met him 
anywhere else, in possession of these 
sweet spring privileges; but here —in 
Pére la Chaise—that was the wonder ! 
and therefore I exclaimed— 

«© Who would expect to find you in 
such a place as this ?” 

Ile smiled —not the smile that elec- 
trified the audience every evening in 
the theatre, but a melancholy smile, 
tinctured with satire, that I should 
share the common prejudice—that co- 
mic actors must be comic fellows. 

*¢ Pardon me,” I said, answering 
this look. ‘I am aware I have no 


right to inquire; but confess a god of 


mirth is not often seen wandering 
among the tombs !”’ 

**Not often sought there, at any 
rate,” said D - But do you think 
this place sad ?” 

**On the contrary, to me it is cheer- 
ful as the gayest promenade in Paris, 
The dead are so cared for, their tastes 
so minutely consulted, their tombs so 
prettily decked, that one’s thoughts are 
pleasantly sobered down, but by no 
means oppressed, as jn our English 
burying-grounds,” 

**Ah! everything is sad in your 
country,” said the Frenchman, raising 
his eyebrows piteously. 

«‘ While here,” t said, laughing, 
** only the comic actors are so.” 


D passed his arm through mine. 

** You shall see why,” he said, brief- 
ly; and led me back along the narrow 
path by which he had come. 

Presently we stood beside a tomb, 
hung with wreaths of everlastings, and 
planted with choice flowers, 

On the simple eross, of purest mar- 
ble, was written:— 

* Estelle de B——, 
Aged eighteen years,” 

The words, **To my daughter,” were 
also inscribed below; and among the 
garlands were many in which the 
words, ‘‘ A ma Fille,” had been inter- 
woven. One, evidently freshly placed 
among the rest, bore this motto, ‘* Re- 
grets eternels,” in black and white 
immortelles. 

I stood looking at this last resting. 
place of some cherished child, who had 
just budded into womanhood, to be 
culled by death, and wondering how 
many there were in the circle that once 
idolised her, who still brought flowers 
to her grave, when D——, laying his 
hand lightly on my arm, pointed to a 
seat near us. He was in one of those 
moads when the soul, too weak to bear 
alone the sorrow that weighs it down, 
turns to the first comer, and finds re- 
lief by the mere utterance of its woe. 

** Sit down,” he said; ‘I will tell 
you her tale.” 

«© You knew her?” I asked. 

**Or she would not be there,” he 
replied. His voice was broken. I 
did not look at him, but waited till his 
emotion had passed away. Presently 
he continued — “ A year ago she was 
pure and beautiful as an angel. We 
met, we loved, and she is there !” 

** You were faithless?” I asked, re- 
proachfully. 

‘* Faithless!’ he repeated. ‘No; 
men are not faithless to women like 
Estelle, especially when they stoop 
from a high-born sphere to love one 
infinitely below them. Unworthy as 
I was of her innocent love, I returned 
it with as sincere a passion as my soul 
is capable of. How often have these 
quiet spots witnessed our glad meet- 
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ings; how often has the solemn shade 
of cathedral pillars, or the glitter of a 
masked ball, concealed our love from 
those who watched over her. Enough! 
she was mine—mine for ever, as I 
fondly thought; but love had mingled 
poison with his sweets. Can angels 
fall, and forget the heaven they have 
lost? Estelle’s remorse was stronger 
than her love; the one would have 
given her immortality—the other plant- 
ed death in her bosom. 

«« Suddenly I lost sight of my belov- 
ed. InvainI sought her in our former 
haunts; she no longer visited them ; 
in vain placed letters in the bands of 
our confidante: she never came to re- 
ceive them. 

«Fool that I was to doubt her! to 
fancy anything could shake her faith, 
or make her false to her vows of con- 
stancy. Had she not sacrificed all for 
me? — forgotten family and parents, 
nay heaven itself ? and yet I mistrust- 
ed her! 

“*T ceased my inquiries—I sought to 
forget her. 

“¢ One evening I was disturbed while 
at dinner, by the announcement of a 
stranger. It was the medical adviser 
of Estelle’s family. He came to tell 
me that Madile. De B—— was dan- 
gerously ill; and in consequence of 
mental aberration, as her friends sup- 
posed, had for many days been calling 
on my name, and entreating that she 
might see me once more before she 
died. By the doctor’s advice, and as 
a last resource, her parents had con- 
sented to this strange request, and now 
sent to invite my presence in their 
house, hoping the sight of me would be 
sufficient to dispel the dying girl’s de- 
lusion. There was an intelligent look 
in Dr. L.’s face as he told me this, 
which gave me intuitive confidence in 
him, and convinced me, when I after- 
wards recalled it, that he had a strong 
suspicion of the real state of the case, 
which was doubtless confirmed by my 
overwhelming grief. 

**T flew to the dwelling of my be- 
loved; and the doctor insisting that 
only he and I should enter the sick 
room, scarcely a moment elapsed ere 
I stood in her presence. rag 

«*Her open arms received me, her 
eyes flashed with the same pleasure as 
of yore ; but oh! how changed — Es- 
telle, Estelle.” Pane 
— The unhappy man bent his head and 
sobbed aloud. 
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I did not attempt to comfort him; 
I knew remorse was mingled with his 
grief, and that it was better so. 

He went on after a while— 

** At seven o'clock I was compelled 
to be at the theatre, to perform in the 
first and last pieces. It was within 
half-an-hour of the time. 

“She suffered me to go with diffi- 
culty. 

«©« You will come back—will you 
not ?’ she asked, as I held her once 
more in my arms. ‘I shall not sleep 
till I have seen you again.’ 

«I promised, and tore myself away 
from that clinging embrace. I reached 
the theatre, I dressed, and played my 
part. Yes, played it, laughed, jested, 
mocked at love, and wascheered,doubly 
cheered! The applause delayed me. 
Impatient to have done, I hurried on 
with my part; the piece seemed the 
livelier for it —the applause became 
greater. In the interval between the 
pieces I rushed out of the house, and 
fled along the streets, towards Estelle’s 
home. 1 knew I could not reach it—it 
mattered not. It seemed to me some 
miracle must be worked in my favour ; 
that some one would meet me with 
news of her; that time itself would 
stand still in my behalf. The night 
air, the exercise, recalled me to my 
senses; I stopped, and conscious of 
my madness, retraced my steps. 

‘Enough ; it was over at last! both 
pes and at midnight I reached 

er house. I had rushed from the 
stage without changing my dress; I 
knew she would not reproach me for 
such haste. 

** The entrance door stood open ; the 
concierge was absent. I remember 
even then noting, as I flew by, how 
her candle was dying fitfully away in 
the socket. ‘There was no one on the 
stairs as I bounded up them — no one 
watching in the ante-room beside her 
bed-room door. The silence that 
reigned in the house was frightful. I 
entered, gasping and horror struck ; I 
knew not why. Long tapers were 
burning beside her couch ; two priests 
kneeling in prayer — but she had not 
kept her promise; she slept before I 
came—never to wake again, 

‘I was one of those who followed 
her here. The white garland lay upon 
her coffin; I alone knew that she who 
slept beneath it had no right to bear 
that snowy wreath.” 
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THE EARLY CONTINENTAL CAMPAIGNS OF THE BRITISH ARMY IN 1793-4, AND 
THE TRUE CAUSES OF FAILURE, 


We have been so much accustomed to 
associate the idea of success as a ne- 
cessary consequence of British enter- 
prise, whether by sea or land, that en- 
thusiastic spirits turn with little satis- 
faction to the records of occasional 
failure, by which our usual tide of 
good fortune was sometimes checked, 
and rolled back again. But there is 
small wisdom in closing the pages of a 
book, because they happen to contain 
matter which administers no flattery 
to national prejudices. Far better 
is it boldly to face and investigate 
the truth, with the view of deriving 
salutary instruction from dearly-pur- 
chased experience. The lessons taught 
by defeat, if properly studied, are often 
more useful to states and statesmen 
than those derived from the most im- 
posing victories. We cannot set aside 
important events, or expunge them 
from the annals of history, however we 
may dislike to examine their details, 
and to whatever extent an honest con- 
viction forces usto admit, that unneces- 
sary misfortunes were brought about 
by our own mistakes and incapacity. 
The blind fury of Blucher would have 
vented itself in the destruction of the 
bridge, by which the French comme- 
morated their victory at Jena; but the 
blowing up of the monument could 
never have altered the fact, or effaced 
the consequences of the battle. 
Historical justice is often tardy, and 
not always certain. Preconceived no- 
tions, when sanctioned by time, take 
such deep root that it becomes diffi- 
cult, almost to impossibility, to eradi- 
cate them. This has been signally 
illustrated in the opinions formed of 
the Continental expeditions undertak- 
en by Britain, at the commencement 
of the great war, which terminated on 
the plains of Waterloo, in 1815. It 
was known to all the world that our 
attempt to stop the progress of the 
French in their projected conquest of 
Holland and the Low Countries, end- 
ed in signal failure. The causes were 
generally believed to arise from the in- 
efficiency of the troops, and the waat of 


talent in their commander. The re- 
putation of both were lowered, and the 
national glory suffered a long and 
gloomy eclipse, rendered still darker 
by a repetition of similar disaster in 
1799, when we once more endeavoured 
to liberate Holland, in conjunction with 
the Russians. From that inauspicious 
period the clouds began to brighten, 
until they were slowly and gradually 
dissipated by a succession of victories, 
unchecquered by reverse, and each more 
brilliant than its predeeessor. In the 
meantime, the Duke of York was pro- 
nounced an incompetent general; and 
while the maritime ascendancy of Eng- 
land was freely conceded, her power 
of bringing formidable armies into the 
great battle-fields of Europe, as she had 
done in days of yore, was laughed at as 
chimerical, or remembered only as a 
remote tradition. It now appears, 
from unanswerable evidence, that our 
troops had declined nothing from 
their ancient valour; that they inva- 
riably did their duty as brave and 
trusty soldiers; that the Duke of York 
was in no particular answerable for the 
ill success of measures he had not the 
authority to direct; that his remon- 
strances were overruled or neglected ; 
and that the evil results must in truth 
be attributed to the lukewarm co-ope- 
ration, almost amounting to treachery, 
of our so-called allies —to the want 
ofability in their generals, who held the 
supreme command; and, though last, 
far from least in the disparaging esti- 
mate, to the ill-digested half-measures 
of our own cabinet, who, as usual, 
hit short, instead of thrusting home, 
and were generally found wanting at 
the critical moment. These fatal er- 
rors, too, were persisted in, despite of 
repeated warnings, which, unfortunate- 
ly are seldom listened to until events 
have proved their value, and when the 
opportunity of profiting by them has 
escaped. 

The British contingent formed but 
a small portion of the large armies that 
crossed the French frontier in 1793, 
and was always under the control of 
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the Austrian generallissimo for the 
time being. The Duke of York was 
not suffered to originate any plan of 
campaign, and exercised no indepen- 
dent command, except in the single 
instance when he was ordered by the 
home Government to detach his di- 
vision, and undertake the siege of 
Dunkirk ; but without sufficient means 
to carry on siege operations effectually, 
and unsupported by the co-operation 
of a naval force, to protect his right 
flank from the small fry of gun-boats 
with which the enemy were permitted 
to molest and frustrate his approaches. 
Again, towards the conclusion of the 
tragic drama, the English general was 
thrown upon his own resources, and 
compelled to retire into Holland before 
overwhelming numbers; while the 
Austrians marched off, and left him to 
extricate himself as best he might. 
The Duke of Brunswick, the Prince of 
Cobourg, the Emperor Francis, theGe- 
nerals Mack and Clairfayt, successively 
directed (or misdirected) the combined 
operations; but they were mere pig- 
mies in the hands of Dumouriez and 
Pichegru, who wielded the fiery va- 
lour of republican France with the 
energy of giants. 

The victories of Marlborough and 
Eugene, in the reign of Queen Anne, 
jlaced the military character of Eng- 
fand on a lofty pedestal. The throne 
of Louis XLV. tottered to its founda- 
tion, and the cannon of Ramillies, Ou- 
denarde, and Malplaquet, boomed in 
the ears of the “*Grand Monarque,” 
as he slumbered uneasily in his sump- 
tuous palace of Versailles, At the treaty 
of Utrecht, a corrupt and factious mi- 
nistry, who hated their domestic oppo- 
nents in Parliament more than they did 
the public enemy, and who valued 
place and pension above all other con- 
siderations, sacrificed the advantages 
gained by hard fighting, and gave up 
all when everything was in their grasp. 
But the battles had, nevertheless, 
been fought and won, and the names 
of the victors were as familiar as house- 
hold words in the language of every 
nation of Europe. Other generations 
succeeded, and with them came the 
lost fields of Fontenoy and Laffeldt, 
and the humiliating convention of 
Closter-Seven, inadequately balanced 
by the qualified triumphs of Dettingen 
and Minden. ‘The conquest of Cana- 
da and the storming of the Moro, fresh- 


ened up the drooping flag of England 
once more, and the peace of 1763 be- 
held her star high in the ascendant. 
Undue moderation again swayed our 
councils, by which we gained no credit, 
but were considered sceptical of our 
own strength. Such is the usual infer. 
ence of selfish, narrow-minded _poli- 
ticians, who judge others by their own 
diminutive standard; who have no faith 
in magnanimity, cannot understand 
why nations should pause in a career 
of victory, to give back conquests they 
have the power to retain; and which 
they have struggled to achieve, by a 
reckless expenditure of blood and trea- 
sure. Another twenty years rolled on, 
teeming with events, in which the sun- 
shine was heavily overbalanced by the 
storms. We forced our American co- 
Jonies into rebellion, lost them by utter 
mismanagement and want of skill in 
the ill-omened contest ; and found our- 
selves compelled, and even rejoiced to 
accept the terms, which a wiser and 
more vigorous administration of our 
foreign affairs would have enabled us 
to dictate. 

Then followed in due course what 
thinking men had long predicted, and 
the false philosophy of deistical philan- 
thropists had carefully fomented — the 
outburst of the French Revolution. It 
was gradual of approach, like the re- 
cent pestilence of Asiatic cholera; 
but the full development startled col- 
lected Europe with the effect of an un- 
looked-for earthquake, and made the 
kings of the world buckle on their ar- 
mour in the cause of upturned monar- 
chy. Britain, without weighing means, 
but blinded by mistaken enthusiasm, 
threw herself into the quarrel, and 
rushed to the rescue of her hereditary 
enemies, the Bourbons; thereby giving 
union and impulse to the new system, 
which nothing but the threat of foreign 
invasion could have consolidated into 
one mass of regenerated strength and 
power. The motive was generous, and 
the resistance perhaps necessary, as an 
anticipation of self-defence. As a prin- 
ciple, it was better to fight an en- 
croaching enemy on the Rhine and the 
Scheldt, than on the Thames and the 
Medway; but the measures as they 
were carried out, defeated themselves, 
and rendered success impossible. The 
volume we are about to notice, con- 
tains, towards the conclusion, a short 
passage of general application, which 
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embodies a comprehensive meaning in 
a few sentences* :— 


“The moral to be learned from the whole 
story of these campaigns, is the imperative 
necessity of wise direction, and efficient sup- 
port from home in all matters connected with 
war. Implicit reliance may be reposed on 
the good conduct of the army, but the mi/i- 
tia foris is not sufficient without the consi- 
lium domi.” 


It is a lamentable truth, that our 
generals in command abroad, have too 
often had to encounter ministerial per- 
verseness or insufficiency at home, more 
formidable and destructive to their 
ablest combinations, than the utmost 
efforts of the enemy opposed to them in 
the field. But it is never too late to 
profit by experience. If we cannot 
remedy the past, we may avoid these 
fatal mistakes in future; and the his- 
torian does well and wisely who points 
them out, and impresses them on the 
consideration of all his readers. 

The Journals and Correspondence of 
General Sir Harry Calvert, lately pub- 
lished under the superintending editor- 
ship of his son, furnish most valuable 
original documents, and authentic in- 
formation on the campaigns in Hol- 
land and the Low Countries, in 1793-4. 
Being attached to the head-quarter 
staff, he had ample opportunities of 
obtaining correct knowledge. Flan- 
ders has long been considered the bat- 
tle-field of Europe, and is quite as 
likely as ever to retain the unenviable 
distinction, in the event of another 
general war. The operations named 
above have been freely commented on 
by writers, military and civil, of many 
nations, and much censured, without 
being clearly understood. According 
to all reasonable calculation, they 
ought to have proved saccessful; but 
although they opened with brilliancy, 
they closed in unequivocal failure. 
The war, which might have been stran- 
gled in its infancy, was thereby pro- 
tracted for a long series of years, and 
worked up to a death struggle, which 
left the victors in a state almost as 
much exhausted as that of the van- 
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quished. Thirty-seven years of peace 
have followed, and the leading com- 
batants are still panting under their 
colossal exertions. The first false step 
was the invasion of France. Had the 
allies been content with the liberation 
of Holland and Brabant, and concen- 
trated their strength in the rescued 
provinces, France, exposed to no ims 
mediate danger from without, and 
torn to pieces by intestine discord, 
would have consumed herself. But 
the very advance which was expected 
and intended to pave the way for the 
restoration of the exiled royal family, 
created an impassable barrier against 
their return. The madness of a fac- 
tion was thus changed into the cause 
of the nation. Sir Harry Calvert, 
then only a captain in the Coldstream 
Guards, serving with his regiment, 
perceived the coming mischief at once, 
and expressed his opinion plainly, in a 
letter to his sister, written not many 
weeks after the disembarkation of the 
British forces :— 


“* Most sincerely do I wish I may prove a 
false prophet; but I cannot help thinking 
that a forward movement of the allied ar- 
mies will unite all parties in France, and 
prevent those who are well-wishers to order 
and good government, from exerting them- 
selves in favour of a counter-revolution.” 


On the 5th April, 1793, the Prince 
of Coburg issued a proclamation, de- 
claring that he entered France solely 
to restore the constitutional monarch, 
and to put an end to anarchy, disavow- 
ing all intention whatever of making 
conquests. He added, in the most 
emphatic terms, and on his word of 
honour, that if military operations 
should place him in possession of any 
lace of strength, he should regard it 
in no other light than as a sacred de- 
posit. Within five days later, and 
without waiting to see what effect his 
manifesto would produce, he issued a 
second, retracting every word of the 
first. The desertion of Dumouriez hav- 
ing failed to subvert the Republican 
government, the allied powers of Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and England, determined 


* “The Journals and Correspondence of Sir Harry Calvert, Bart., G.C.B. and G.C.H., 
Adjutant-General of the Forces under H. R. H. the Duke of York ; comprising the Campaigns 


in Flanders and Holland, in 1793-4. 
fence of the Country, in case of Invasion.” 


London: Hurst and Blackett. 1853. 
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that it was necessary to provide in- 
demnities and securities ; or, in other 
words, to partition the frontier terri- 
tories of France amongst themselves. 
At a later period, Mr. Fox, in a speech 
in Parliament, characterised this in- 
consistent conduct of the Austrian 
commander-in-chief, as an act of au- 
dacity and _effrontery, unparalleled in 
history. The minister had nothing to 
say in reply; the sentiments of the 
whole country were unanimous in con- 
demnation. 

All went well at the outset. Condé 
and Valenciennes were taken; the for- 
mer by the Austrians, the latter by 
the English. Valenciennes was an 
important fortress, strong both by 
nature and art. The Scheldt flows 
through the town, a small and muddy 
stream; but by means of reservoirs 
and sluices, capable of inundating the 
neighbouring country at the will of 
the garrison. Vauban had expended 
much skill on the works and citadel. 
Turenne failed here in 1656, and was 
forced to throw down his besieging 
works, and make a hasty retreat before 
Condé and the Spaniards. ‘Two years 
later he avenged himself at the Dunes 
and Dunkirk, exactly reversing the 
events of the campaign of 1793. The 
allies, victorious at Famars, on the 
22nd May, invested Valenciennes on 
the 3rd June. The batteries opened 
on the 15th, and on the 26th July, Fer- 
raud, the French commandant, sur- 
rendered on capitulation, after a stout 
defence of more than six weeks. The 
civil commissioners, Couchon and De- 
brie, strongly urged the governor torisk 
the issue of an assault. The crimson 
ensign was kept flying in token of their 
determination, but Ferraud yielded to 
the prayers of the inhabitants and the 
municipality, and hoisted the white 
flag, just as the storming columns were 
forming in the trenches. The affair 
was highly creditable to the English 
division and the Duke of York, who 
commanded the operations ; but much 
valuable time was lost, which might 
have been better employed, had the 
advice of Colonel Moncrieff, the chief 
British engineer officer, been followed. 
He recommended an immediate attack 
on the body of the place, in disregard 
of established rules. Ferraris, the 
Austrian quartermaster-general, was 
shocked at the idea of such irregular 
proceedings, and insisted on formal 





approaches. His opinion was unfor- 
tunately adopted; and though the re- 
sult was certain, the delay proved the 
salvation of France. If we can trust 
Las Casas, Napoleon said at St. Helena, 
that this precious interval saved the 
country, as it gave the government of 
the day time to recruit their armies, to 
consolidate the new levies, and pre- 
pare resistance on the most extended 
scale. 

Instead of hoisting the standard of 
the Bourbons over the captured for- 
tresses, the banner of Austria floated 
on their walls—an evidence of the in- 
tention to establish a permanent con- 
quest which admitted of no misinter- 
pretation, and plainly told the French 
people that the dismemberment of their 
nation would follow, according to the 
second proclamation of the Austrian 
general-in-chief. Captain Calvert, 
who had a short time before this been 
appointed an aide-de-camp on the per- 
sonal staff of the Duke of York, car- 
ried home the despatches, announcing 
the fall of Valenciennes, for which he 
was promoted to the brevet rank of 
major, and returned to his duties, in 
time to be present at the total rout of 
the French army, in the celebrated 
attack on the Camp de César. And 
now, a large army, in one compact 
body, flushed with victory, within fif- 
teen marches of Paris, and without an 
enemy in their front, of sufficient force 
to stay their onward progress ;—sus- 
tained, too, by strong fortresses in 
their rear, forming a secure base of 
operations—instead of pushing on to 
the defenceless and divided capital, 
while the opportunity was yet within 
their reach, separated, and cut ‘up 
their large armament into detachments, 
each party to pursue objects of per- 
sonal advantage. If it was an original 
mistake to invade France at all, it 
was a far greater one to stop after 
the obstacles on the threshold were 
passed, and an open road presented 
itself. 


“ At this period (says the editor of Sir H. 
Calvert's journal) the allies suffered them- 
selves to be disunited by mutual jealousies 
and selfish objects ; the successes gained by 
the bravery of their armies, would be for- 
feited by the separate ambition of their cabi- 
nets. The Emperor's flag, not that of 
France, floated over the captured citadels of 
Valenciennes and Conde ; and the Austrians, 
to the amount of 45,000 men, were besieging 
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Le Quesnoy, while the remainder of their 
army preserved the communications. Prus- 
sia was alienated by a policy which was to 
render military success subservient to the 
aggrandisement of her rival in Germany ; 
and the Cabinet of St. James’s, we must re- 
collect with regret, sought to acquire a por- 
tion of the sea-coast of French Flanders. 
The allied army of 130,000 men, which, 
remaining united, might have given peace 
to Europe, was divided, and by their 
division at this juncture, their enemy was 
saved.” 


It cannot be denied that this mea- 
sure was dictated by the British mi- 
nistry, who are thus answerable for 
the momentous consequences. Think- 
ing that England for once should 
obtain something to her own share out 
of the expected spoil, they cast a long- 
ing eye on Dunkirk, and determined 
to gain possession of that important 
maritime fortress. When Turenne took 
Dunkirk from the Spaniards, in 1658, 
he gave the city up to Cromwell, in 
return for the assistance he had af- 
forded him. Charles II., in 1662, 
within two years after his restora- 
tion, sold it back to Louis XIY. for 
£500,000. The French king expended 
large sums on the fortifications and 
harbour ; but by the terms of the 
treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, the works 
were demolished, and the basins filled 
up. They were afterwards resumed, 
but a second time dismantled at the 
peace of 1763. In this state they con- 
tinued until 1783, when they were 
once more restored. The prize was 
tempting, and seemed to be attainable. 
Accordingly, the Duke of York, with 
the English, Hanoverians, and other 
forces under his immediate orders, was 
detached from the main army, to ac- 
complish this object. Alison records 
his condemnation of the course pur- 
sued with stern fidelity, and in empha- 
tic sentences, which should be engraved 
on the memory of all who read with a 
wish to profit by the experience of the 
past, and to trace effects up to their 
veritable causes. If his opinions and 
conclusions were always as sound, he 
would indeed be the pheenix of histo- 
rians. He says:— 


‘From this ruinous division may be dated 
all the subsequent disasters of the campaign. 
Had they held together, and pushed on vi- 
gorously against the masses of the enemy’s 
forces, now severely weakened and depressed 
by defeat, there cannot be a doubt that the 
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object of the war would have been gained. 
The decrees for levying the population en 
masse, were not passed by the Convention for 
some weeks afterwards, and the forces they 
produced were not organised for three 
months. The mighty genius of Carnot had 
not as yet assumed the helm of affairs; the 
Committee of Public Safety had not yet 
acquired its terrible energy; every thing 
promised great results to vigorous and si- 
multaneous operations. It was a resolution 
of the English Cabinet, in opposition to the 
demand and earnest wish of Cobourg and all 
the allied generals, which occasioned this 
fatal division, The impartial historian must 
confess with a sigh, that it was British inte- 
rests which here interfered with the great 
objects of the war, and that by compelling 
the English contingent to separate for the 
siege of Dunkirk, England contributed to 
postpone for twenty years its glorious ter- 
mination. Posterity has had ample room to 
lament the error — a war of twenty years, 
deeply chequered with disaster ; the addition 
of six hundred millions to the public debt ; 
the sacrifice of millions of brave men, may 
be, in a great degree, traced to this unhappy 
resolution.” 


The siege of Dunkirk was under- 
taken; but while the British Govern- 
ment coveted the end, the means were 
unaccountably neglected. The close 
investment of the place was ordered to 
be proceeded with at once, although no 
heavy guns had arrived, and the co- 
operating fleet under Admiral Mac 
Bride was still in the Downs. False 
information encouraged the belief that 
the garrison was in such a weak and 
defenceless state, that a coup de main 
was not only practicable, but advis- 
able. Without any of the preparations 
in England being even in a state of 
forwardness, when all ought to have 
been ready beforehand; without a sin- 
gle gun heavier than a field-piece, the 
small attacking army, generally com- 
puted at about 10,000 effective men, 
rushed impetuously up to the very 
walls of Dunkirk, and, summoning the 
garrison, gave them four-and-twenty 
hours to consider whether they would 
surrender the place or not. ‘The Go- 
vernor, an Irishman, named O'Meara, 
made active use of the time granted ; 
the garrison was augmented, heavy 
guns were mounted upon the ramparts, 
and supplies of every kind thrown in. 
Of what avail, then, was the bravery of 
the troops, when the ill-calculated sur- 
prise had failed? The inundations in. 
creasing daily, rendered the ground on 
which the British were encamped a 
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perfect swamp; fresh water became 
Scarce, and so bad, that it was hardly 
drinkable. The only method to pro- 
cure the most trifling supply, was by 
digging very deep for it, and then, 
after hours of hard labour, it became, 
in a few moments, brackish, and im- 
pregnated with salt water, which flowed 
in with every tide, and was prevented 
by means of flood-gates from returning 
to the sea! The heavy guns came 
slowly, one by one, up the canal from 
Ostend ; there was no sign of the pro- 
mised fleet ; the French gun-boats ha- 
rassed the right flank of the British 
position ; and the settled calm in the 
town seemed only to portend an im. 
pending storm.* Onthe 6th September, 
the garrison made a successful sortie, 
inflicting heavy loss upon the assail- 
ants. On the following day, Houchard 
attacked and defeated the covering 
army under Marshal Freytag and Ge- 
neral Count Walmoden. Many va- 
luable officers lost their lives in these 
fatal encounters. Amongst the most 
distinguished were, the Austrian Ge- 
neral Dalton,f and the commanding 
English engineer, Colonel Moncrieff. 
The latter was killed while endeavour- 
ing to keep the French gun-boats in 
awe by the field-pieces of the troops 
engaged. Then was the want of the 
long-looked-for fleet most severely felt; 
for these gun-boats swept off great 
numbers of the allies, exposed upon 
the strand to their incessant fire. 

The defeat of Marshal Freytag de. 
cided the fate of Dunkirk, and com. 
pelled the Duke of York to raise the 
siege on the night of the 8th of Sep- 
tember, leaving behind his ammunition, 
stores, and battering train, consisting 
of thirty-two iron 24-pounders, which 
had been sent from England, and 
which it was found impossible to re- 
move, or even to destroy. A very in- 
sufficient number of carts and horses 
were with difficulty procured on the 
instant to carry off the baggage. It is 
just to remark that Lieutenant-Colonel 
Congreve, who commanded the artil- 
lery, gave it as his decided opinion, 
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that the retreat might have been de- 
ferred with perfect safety for four-and- 
twenty hours, in which time he offered 
to guarantee the removal of the guns. 
sut it was impossible that a subordi- 
nate officer could have possessed the 
full information which impressed on 
the commander-in-chief the necessity 
of an immediate movement, to savé 
the army from being cut off, in com- 
parison with which the sacrifice of the 
guns was of no moment. The rulers 
of the French nation thought very dif- 
ferently from the English artillery 
officer ; for Houchard, notwithstanding 
his success, was guillotined for not 
pouncing down upon the _besiegers 
without losing a moment, and driving 
them into the sea, when he had handled 
so roughly the forces posted to protect 
them. 

The retiring columns were not pur- 
sued ; but so heavily were they en- 
cumbered by overloaded carts, without 
horses enough to drag them through 
the heavy roads, that they occupied the 
whole night traversing a distance of 
eleven miles. Had they been attacked 
in that situation, the result might have 
been very disastrous. On the 9th they 
reached Furnes without loss, and oc 
cupied their former ground, leaving a 
stray corps at the bridge of Adinkercke. 
The heavy baggage was then ordered 
to Ostend; and so much were the con- 
sequences of this unfortunate retreat 
dreaded, that the military chest had 
been carried on board a frigate in that 
port, and preparations were made to 
embark the stores there also. Several 
of the bat-men, proceeding with their 
earts and loaded horses, were over- 
taken by the tide, and lost their lives, 
Others, who themselves escaped, were 
unable to save from the advancing 
waves the property with which they 
were entrusted ; while those who reach- 
ed Ostend were, for some strange and 
unaccountable reason, refused admit- 
tance tothe town.{ It was at the time 
reported—and the estimate does not ap- 
pear an exaggeration, that the Duke’s 
army, from the time his Royal High- 


* See “ Narrative of the War,” by an Officer of the Guards, published in 1796, and which 


went through several editions. 


+ He was of an Irish family, but had long been in the service of the Emperor. 


As he fell 


co-operating with our forces, the Duke of York obtained for his widow a considerable pension 


from the British Government. 


t See “ Narrative of the War,” quoted above. 
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ness Icft Prince Cobourg to undertake 
the siege —for ever to be grievously 
lamented — lost, ere the retreat was 
made secure, by fever,* the enemy, and 
other misfortiines, at least 10,000 men. 
To wind up the catalogue of contra- 
rieties, Admiral MacBride arrived at 
Furnes on the very day when the 
Duke's army encamped near that place; 
so that the fleet appeared in sight ex- 
actly at the moment wheii all was lost, 
and just in time to be of no possible 
service. 

The French soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion—who introduced every advantage 
they gained into their eternal Carmag- 
nole — were not slow in finding an ap- 
po verse for the failure of the 

ritish at Dunkirk, which was thus 
commemorated :— 


“ Le Due de York s’etalt promis 
Que Dunkirk seroit bientdt pris, 
Mais son coup a manqué, 

Grace a nos cannoniers, 


CHORUS. 
“ Dansons la Carmagnole, 
Vive le son, 
Dansons la Carmagnole, 
Vive le son, du canon.” 


Well might Major Calvert remark, 
in his journal, with reference to the 
enterprise against Dunkirk :— 


“That an undertaking, strongly recom- 
mended from home, received no countenance 
or naval co-operation, appeared very extra- 
ordinary. This remissness on the part of 
the Government excited much indignation in 
the army, and no small astonishment among 
our allies.” 


There can be no doubt that the con- 
sequences of this failure proved ruinous 
to the whole campaign, and entirely 
changed the fortune of the war, which, 
from this date, passed over, with but 
little fluctuation, to the side of the 
enemy. But let the full measure of 
blame be removed from the shoulders 
that have so unjustly borne it, and 
rest on the Ministry, who were the 
more lawful delinquents. In another 
letter to his uncle, Major Calvert 
says :— 


“T am persuaded that, if an occasion 
presents itself, we shall prove to the enemy 
that, though obliged, from circumstances, to 
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fall back from before Dunkirk, we are still 
the conquering army. I do assure you the 
Duke’s character rises very much by this 
reverse of fortune. His good humour and 
spirits never forsake him, and he meets the 
unfortunate events that have happened, with 
a degree of constancy and resolution that do 
him infinite honour. He has had many 
mortifications and disappointments; but I 
have a presentiment, that, thotigh our situ- 
ation is at present but so-so, he will rise 
superior to them all, I postpone, to a more 
convenient seagon, giving you — at least as 
far as my poor opinion goes — the causes of 
our disaster. But be assured that every 
exertion is necessary at home, to enable us 
to oppose the enemy in the field against us, 
and to prevent Flanders being again over- 
run by the banditti that infested it last 
year.” 


The sentiments of the Opposition 
leader (Mr. Fox) differed but little 
from those contained in the foregoing 
letter. In April 10th, 1794, he said, 
in the course of debate :— 


“With regard to the failure against Dun- 
kirk (which they all lamented, as extremely 
disastrous to the British arms), he rejoiced 
that no insinuation had been made, in the 
smallest degree disrespectful to the charac- 
ter or conduct of the Duke of York; and 
that, after the raising of the siege, West 
Flanders had been recovered under the 
Prince’s immediate orders. What mah could 
do, he had done; but, apprehending that 
his Royal Highness had not been properly 
supported from home, the honourable mover 
(Major Maitland) called for an inquiry.” 


The Duke of York’s moral courage 
was severely tried by the defeat of 
Dunkirk, following so rapidly on the 
triumph of Valenciennes; and the more 
so, that both he and his brave soldiers 
endured much of the obloquy which 
exclusively belonged to the Govern- 
ment, from whom his instructions ema- 
nated, while they withheld the means 
to render their own plans effectual. 

On the 19th November, 1793, Ma- 
jor Calvert, writing to his sister, again 
repeats his strong conviction of the 
evil consequences resulting from the 
attempt to invade France. The re- 
marks are well worthy of attention: — 


“The people of Lille (he says) are in want 
of every sort of comfort and necessary, par- 


7 An epidemical disorder which broke out amongst the troops, called, at the time, the 
Dunkirk fever, not unlike the Walcheren fever of 1809. 
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ticularly food and fuel. The discontent has 
arisen to such a height, as to give consider- 
able alarm to the Convention; and twelve 
deputies have arrived to endeavour to appease 
the popular feeling. However great their 
dissensions may be — however adverse their 
political opinions, there is one subject on 
which, if we may judge from experience, the 
inhabitants of this northern frontier unite, 
that is, in a predilection for a republican 
form of government, and a determination to 
resist, to the utmost of their power, the at- 
tempts of the allies on their territory. I very 
much doubt whether the foreign war does 
not furnish them with the only bond of union 
they have left ; and whether, if the dread of 
the external enemy were removed, they 
would not now be cutting one another’s 
throats, and, perhaps, in a very short time, 
gladly have recourse to any settled form of 
government, in preference to the anarchy 
which exists at present — probably to the 
very system which is now the object of 
their detestation. But I am getting quite out 
of my element, and am deviating from the 
good old proverb—* a cobbler to his last.” 


Early in 1794, during a cessation of 
active operations, the Duke of York 
visited England for a short time, bring- 
ing with him his aides-de-camp, 
amongst whom was Major Calvert, 
who had now attained the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, by the purchase of 
a company in the Coldstream Guards. 
In March the Duke returned to the 
Continent, and resumed his former 
command. 

Defeat now followed defeat in rapid 
succession. There was neither skilful 
combination nor commanding genius 
on the side of the allies, but there were 
constant disagreements and conflicting 
views. Occasional instances of indi- 
vidual prowess were not wanting, and 
here and there a partial triumph re- 
vived expiring hopes ; but the general 
aspect of affairs was gloomy, and the 
impending wind-up was freely can- 
vassed and foretold. Already the 
Austrian Government began to treat 
secretly with the French authorities, 
and were arranging terms for a sepa- 
rate peace, even while they were re- 
ceiving our subsidies, and our soldiers 
were fighting by their sides. Colonel 
Calvert delivered hisconvictions repeat- 
edly and without reserve, in his letters, 
on this particular point, and as con- 
stantly reiterated his firm belief, that 
we had nothing to trust to but Provi- 
dence and our own exertions. At the 
beginning of June, 1794, the National 
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Convention — for the moment the de 
facto Government of France — at the 
instance of the sanguinary Robespierre, 
issued a decree, declaring that no quar- 
ter should thenceforward be given to 
English or Hanoverian soldiers. This 
ordonnance was accompanied by an 
address to the army of the Republic, 
in which they were told that when vic- 
tory should deliver prisoners belonging 
to either of the proscribed nations into 
their hands, their duty called upon 
them to strike. ‘‘ Not one of them,” 
it was declared, ‘ ought to be suffered 
to return to the traitorous territory of 
England, or be conducted alive into 
France. Let the British slaves perish, 
and Europe be free.” In reply to this 
savage denunciation, unexampled in 
the proceedings of civilized nations, 
the Duke of York issued a counter- 
order, in which, after expressing his de- 
testation of the principles by which the 
Republican decree had been dictated, 
he declared his conviction that the 
French armies were incapable of sub- 
mitting to, or acting on, such atro- 
cious suggestions. He could not be- 
lieve that infatuation could so far sub- 
due the minds of gallant men, wearing 
an uniform that had heretofore been 
honourable, as to induce them to pay 
any attention to a decree as injurious 
to themselves as infamous and disgrace- 
ful to the character of the persons who 
passed it. ‘It is only,’ he added, 
‘*on finding that our enemies have re- 
linquished every title to the fair cha- 
racter of soldiers and of men, that the 
brave troops under my command will 
think themselves justified, and, indeed, 
under the necessity of adopting a 
species of warfare for which they will 
then stand acquitted to their own 
consciences and to the world. In such 
an event the French army alone will 
be answerable for the tenfold ven- 
geance which will fall upon themselves, 
their wives, their children, and their 
unfortunate country, already groaning 
under every calamity which the accu- 
mulated crimes of unprincipled ambi- 
tion and avarice can heap upon their 
devoted victims.” 

On this subject, Colonel Calvert re- 
marks, in a letter so Sir II. Dalrymple, 
on the 6th June :— 


“T think that, by moderation, much 
good may accrue to us from this ma- 
neeuyre of the Convention. By disclaiming 
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every idea of following an example so atro- 
cious, we may awaken the sparks of honour 
yet remaining in the French army, and we 
may at all events point out to what an 
extent it is made the tool of its blood- 
thirsty employers.” 


But the fearful alternative of retalia- 
tion was not forced upon the gallant 
men, who would have reluctantly 
adopted it at the last moment, and 
only in self-defence. Pichegru, who, 
although a republican by conviction, 
was a frank, manly soldier, with the 
education and feelings of a gentleman, 
refused to act on the decree, and the 
French themselves repudiated the in- 
sane barbarity of their rulers, The 
author of ‘‘ Victoires, Conquétes,” 
&c., one of their own most valued au- 
thorities, says :— 


‘“‘ The soldiers were far from participating 
in the savage madness of the men who at 
that time governed France. They received 
the order with silent indignation, but at 
the same time determined to withhold obe- 
dience.” 


When the British army retired be- 
hind the Maes, and took up a position at 
different points, extending from Grave 
to Venlo, to defend the banks of that 
river, the French videttes were ad- 
vanced in many places to the opposite 
side, and frequently conversed with 
the English soldiers on picquet, ex- 
pressing great respect for their na- 
tional character, and assuring them 
that Pichegru’s army received with 
universal disgust the decree of the 
Convention, to grant their brave oppo- 
nents no quarter. They would fre- 
quently hold forth for hours with the 
garrulity for which our Gallic neigh- 
bours have ever been remarkable, 
winding up their remarks with this 

ood and wholeseme advice: ‘ Eng- 
ishmen, go home; you have no busi- 
ness here. You are betrayed by your 
own friends, as they call themselves. 
You are too honest to be leagued with 
such contemptible canaille as the Aus- 
trians and Prussians. ‘They will soon 
leave you in the lurch; and as to the 
Hessians, the Landgrave will turn 
them all over to us to-morrow, if the 
Convention offers him a placate a-day 


* “ Narrative of the War,” quoted above. 


} Empress Catherine of Russia. 
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more than you now pay him.” These 
conversations usually concluded with 
our men striking up. “ God save the 
King,” and theirs a ‘* Ca Ira!” or the 
«© Carmagnole.”’* 

On the 27th of June, Robespierre 
and his party fell, and with them ter- 
minated the reign of terror. On the 
28th July he was guillotined, with 
many of hisadherents. The decree for 
butchering prisoners, which had never 
been enforced, died with its originator. 
The pusillanimous conduct of the Em- 
peror of Austria, in leaving his army 
at a critical moment after a decisive 
defeat ; his abandonment of his faith- 
ful subjects of the Low Countries, ut- 
terly without protection; and his in- 
famous duplicity in pocketing the 
English subsidies while he was secretly 
treating with the French to betray and 
desert the common cause, had not 
until the publication of Colonel Cal- 
vert’s journals, been either sufficiently 
known or condemned as they deserve. 
The King of Prussia also received 
£1,200,000 of English money, on the 
condition that a powerful force would 
join Clairfuyt in May, to co-operate in 
the defence of Flanders; but not a 
Prussian soldier ever took the field for 
that purpose. A humorous poem of 
the day, written by a keen observer, 
who saw what he describes, thus com- 
ments on these glaring facts ; neverthe- 
less our Government went on paying, 
fighting, trusting, and betrayed, with 
blind infatuation :— 


‘* More and more every moment we're led to despise 
Our valiant, our good, and our faithful allies ; 
And simple John Bull far too nobly behaves 
To a tribe of such pilfering, pitiful knaves. 
There's Frederickt would pick out his money, 

heart, soul and 
Life, to obtain a few acres of Poland : 
And lately we hear that the pious she beart 
A few hundred thousands expects as her share, 
For having growl’d forth for us many a prayer. 
But alas ! in this instance, old adages fail, 
Or the prayers of the righteous would surely pre- 
vail, 
Great Casar§ talks loud of a want of supplies, “~~ 
And repeats in his slumbers the word ‘ subsidize!’ 
And Pirt says, no reason on earth can be shown 
Why he shouldn't have snacks in the shape of a 
loan !’” 


Circumstances and expediency again 
led the British Cabinet, long after this 
sad experience of the helpless incapa- 
city and duplicity of the continental 
monarchs, to trust them a second time, 


¢ King of Prussia. 
§ The Emperor of Austria. 
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to embrace them with fraternal affec- 
tion, and to re-subsidize them with 
millions upon millions of our money. 
Nothing could exceed the indignation 
expressed in the British army, on the 
shameless desertion of the Austrians ; 
neither were the feelings of the sacri- 
ficed inhabitants less unequivocally 
conveyed. Colonel Calvert says :— 


“ The shameful negligence which has per- 
vaded every preparation for the defence of 
this place (Tournay), gives us little reason 
to flatter ourselves with the hope of the pos- 
sibility of its holding out long, should it be 
vigorously attacked. How the flatterers of 
the day may reconcile all these events to his 
Imperial Majesty, I know not; but the page 
of history will record, in the person of Fran- 
cis II., the possibility of a sovereign leaving 
the head of his army in the hour of defeat, 
and abandoning his wretched subjects, in- 
volved in a war on his account, in the mo- 
ment of all others when they had the most 
right to claim his protection. History will 
brand with the infamy it deserves the Impe- 
rial cabinet of this day, whose conduct has 
done more prejudice to the cause we main- 
tain (and in the maintenance of which is 
involved everything that is dear to us), than 
could have been effected by the arms or 
acts of the infatuated country which is the 
cause of the war.” 


A still greater stain attaches to the 
national character of Austria, from the 
facility with which they surrendered in 
succession all the strong fortresses in 
which they left sufficient garrisons. 
These weak defences gave rise to the 
current report, that the French batter- 
ing cannon were loaded with gold. 
But the most unjustifiable feature in 
all these dark transactions was, the 
surrendering up thousands of French 
emigrants, without either allowing 
them to escape or stipulating for their 
safety if they remained, A decree of 
the Convention condemned them to 
immediate death, without trial or miti- 
gation. Jourdain and Vandamme ex- 
ecuted these wretched victims without 
remorse or measure. The humanity 
of Pichegru again interfered. He saved 
many, and admitted them to the com- 
mon right of prisoners, telling them 
he had no satisfaction in taking their 
lives. 

The Duke of York, although aban- 
doned by his allies, and compelled to 
fall back into Holland, still hoped to 
defend that country, and trusted to 
the heavy rains, which would, to a 


certain extent, neutralize the over- 
powering numbers of the advancing 
enemy, and render it impossible to 
parry on extensive operations during 
the winter. But, as if by an inscruta- 
ble decree of Providence, an intense 
frost set in and continued, enabling 
the active Republicans to surmount 
local difficulties, which otherwise would 
have held them completely at bay. 
The Dutch, too, far from feeling any 
enthusiasm for the reigning family of 
the Stadtholder, evinced an apathy 
amounting to disgust. While they 
treated the English with undisguised 
hostility, they also followed the exam- 
ple of the Austrians, in yielding up 
fortresses almost impregnable on the 
first appearance of the French columns. 
‘*T shall not be surprised,” says Colo- 
nel Calvert, on the 7th of November, 
1797, writing to Sir H. Dalrymple, 
‘if we take the field next spring, 
sole combatants in the contest, I shall 
admire our dexterity in accomplishing 
this point; but I am persuaded we 
had better fight alone than with the 
allies, who have so shamefully, or, ra- 
ther, so shamelessly and fatally de- 
ceived us in the course of this most 
unfortunate campaign.” 

In commenting on the facility with 
which Holland was over-run, the editor 
of Colonel Calvert’s Journals observes, 
that Nature herself deprived the Eng- 
lish of the only allies on which they 
could depend. ‘They calculated on the 
moistness of the climate, the wetness 
of the ground, and the ordinary diffi- 
culties of the climate. All these reli- 
ances failed them. The canals, mo- 
rasses, and rivers were frozen. ‘The 
French general deserves every credit 
for the rapid energy with which he 
took advantage of unexpected circum- 
stances, and commenced a_ winter 
campaign after eight months of inces- 
sant fighting. But we must recollect 
that the system on which the French 
Republican Government carried on the 
war, was to disregard the sufferings of 
their own armies, and to deprive them 
of the provisions and comforts almost 
necessary to existence in that inclement 
winter, and that their soldiers knew 
these would be found in the towns of 
Holland, Pichegru deserved his re- 
putation and his success; his subse- 
quent fate was the more melancholy, 
inasmuch as he was untinged by the 
usual crimes of his brother-generals of 
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the same school — avarice and bar- 
barity. 

It was known generally that the in- 
habitants, whether from fear or incli- 
nation, received the French as welcome 
guests, and treated the English with 
undisguised hostility. The details of 
their conduct are almost incredible, 
but too strongly vouched to be sus- 
pected as exaggerations. Much has 
been said, and much more than truth 
will sustain, of the want of discipline 
that existed amongst the British troops 
(particularly the Hessian and Hano- 
verian contingents), who are ever dis- 
orderly in a retreat; but the shameful 
treatment they experienced in their 
different marches through Holland, 
which was to them “indeed a hostile 
shore,” in some measure accounts for 
and justifies, under the plea of hard 
necessity, their taking by force those 
necessary articles of sustenance which 
our good and faithful allies refused to 
supply them with for money. ‘The im- 
placable hatred evinced by the Dutch 
towards the English can scarcely be 
conceived, extending even beyond the 
grave. They were known to dig up 
the dead bodies of English soldiers in 
the night, to mutilate and deface them 
with the long knives which all of them 
concealed about their persons, and to 
leave them in that state for their 
former comrades to feast their eyes 
upon the next morning.* Such acts 
are fit parallels for the proceedings of 
Red Indians, Kaffirs, or New Zealand 
savages. 

Amongst the most interesting papers 
in Colonel Calvert's Journals are those 
in which mention is made of the first 
service of the great Duke of Welling- 
ton, then Lieut.-Colonel Wesley,t in 
command of the 33rd Regiment. His 
battalion formed the rear-guard during 
some critical portions of the retreat, 
At the night attack on Boxtel, on the 
14th of September, 1794, Colonel 
Calvert rode up and delivered to the 
future conqueror of Napoleon his or- 
ders the first time he ever went into 
fire, which the editor believes to have 
been on this occasion, and which, as he 
describes, he took considerable trouble 
to ascertain. The defence of Holland 
becoming perfectly hopeless, the army 
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commenced a long and difficult retreat 
of more than 170 miles, which they 
accomplished under many privations, 
and, marching through Westphalia, 
finally embarked at Bremen, on the 
10th of April, 1795, on their return 
to England. 

A careful perusal of this very inte- 
resting, but melancholy relation of 
facts, will go far to convince all im- 
partial readers, that blame for the 
failure of a war which ought to have 
been crowned with success, was not in 
justice to be attributed to the Duke of 
York or his army. 

The editor’s concluding remarks are 
well worthy of attention :— 


“Tn no country more than our own is gra- 
titude generously bestowed on those who 
serve us well in the field; but it is but too 
true that, in many instances, we have failed 
in giving to our armies the means of achiev- 
ing success. If these letters have the effect 
of drawing attention to this important truth, 
and if causes of failure, such as here portrayed, 
are avoided in future, one main object of their 
publication will have been effected. Butit is 
not too much to believe, that the disasters of 
the unhappy campaign of 1794 contributed 
to afford to us the experience which aided in 
rendering our arms triumphant in future 
wars.” 


Our generals, we may readily sup- 
pose, learnt something from the hard 
blows they had encountered, and the 
practical knowledge so rudely adminis- 
tered ; but our ministers remained 
blind and deaf, until even heavier ca- 
lamities resulted from their obstinacy. 
The second expedition to Holland, in 
1799, was no improvement on the ear- 
lier one of 1794, either in conception 
or execution. The attempt on Buenos 
Ayres forms a grevious chapter in our 
military records; and the name of 
Walcheren requires all the subsequent 
glory of Salamanca, Vittoria, and Wa- 
terloo, to wash away the bitter memo- 
ries with which it is associated. The 
Duke of York, although not then com- 
mander-in-chief, protested vehemently 
in Parliament against that gigantic 
folly, which belongs exclusively to the 
enlightened statesmanship of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, and the somnolent general of 
his election, the Earl of Chatham. Sir 





* See “ Narrative of the War,” several times quoted before. 
+ The name was afterwards changed to Wellesley. 
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Richard Strachan, the admiral, was a 
man of dash and enterprise ; but his 
large fleet was subservient to the move- 
ments of the military commander, and 
consequently could do nothing alone.* 
The temporary possession of Flushing, 
with the loss of 20,000 men by sick- 
ness, formed but a poor compensation 
for Antwerp, which might have been 
taken had the expedition sailed in time ; 
or for the liberation of the Spanish 
peninsula, which the same force, added 
to the Duke of Wellington's army, 
would have accelerated by four years. 
The appendix to Sir H. Calvert’s 
Journals contains elaborate plans for a 
system of resistance, drawn up in 
1796, when there was loud talk of a 
hostile visit from the enemy with whom 
we were then at war. These plans 
may still be studied with advantage. 
The features of the ground, and the 
most available positions for covering 
the metropolis against a foe advancing 
from the coast, are the same that pre- 
sented themselves fifty-seven years ago, 
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although steam and railroads would 
now entirely change the principles 
both of attack and defence. If such a 
contingency should arrive at any future 
period, coast fortifications, except to 
strengthen harbours and arsenals, will 
be found of little avail. An invading 
army can always effect a landing, 
unless intercepted by our fleet ; but no 
time should be allowed them to organ- 
ise their scattered divisions, and move 
in one collected mass, with all the ap- 
purtenances of war. This will be found 
no easy operation in a country densely 
populated, fall of enclosures, and inter- 
sected with railroads at every angle. 
It is much easier to manage large ar- 
mies on paper than in the field. We 
have no wish whatever to see the expe- 
riment tried at home; but at the same 
time we have too much confidence in 
our own resources, and on the in- 
domitable spirit of the nation, to doubt 
the result, should the collision be 
forced upon us. 


* The following jeu d’esprit, amongst many others, was written on this joint inaction :— 


Lord Chatham, with his sword undrawn, 
Was waiting for Sir Richard Strachan ; 
While he, impatient to be at "em, 

Was waiting for the Earl of Chatham. 





